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THE CREED CRISIS IN SCOTLAND. 


A. TAYLOR INNES, Advocate, 
Author of “The Law of Creeds in Scotland.” 


THE question whether law should recognise free churches 
as self-governing or autonomous, and in particular whether 
.such autonomy should extend to the revision of their creed, 


has been raised during the past year in a very remarkable way. 
It has come up under the law of trusts in Scotland. But the 
question itself rests on considerations of general equity, and 
it is not confined to any one country or to any particular 
jurisprudence. 

We have stated the question as rather for “free ¥ churches. 
But it is by no means without interest for churches which are 
established or which may even be essentially national. In 
one sense it is churches whose existence is already recognised, 
and whose work is promoted, by the state, who may most 
naturally claim from it any rights which the Christian com- 
munity originally enjoyed, or may now find to be of value. 
But from the practical point of view this is overbalanced by 
the complex consideration of the rights of the state and of 
citizens outside the church in such a matter. ‘Those rights 
may be a great deal stronger than would result from a mere 


bargain with the church as a separate body. ‘The state may 
Vo. III.—No. 2. 217 15 
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in some cases claim to be the creative, or at least constitutive, 
authority, and the church, if not a mere department of the 
state, may be essentially under the regulative guidance of a 
parliament, or the supremacy of a Crown. And even where 
this is not held to be so, the mere fact of a concordat between 
the state and the privileged or endowed church may so limit 
the church’s right of change and development, that any serious 
departure on its side might bring its charter of privilege into 
most equitable question. The complications are so serious 
that it is in every way better to leave this form of the problem 
on one side in the first instance, and deal rather with churches 
which desire no privilege from the civil power, and appeal 
to its mere attribute of justice. 

And among free churches there does not seem to be 
any essential difference on this point between the two great 
forms into which such churches throughout the world are 
divided—the congregational, and that of larger aggregates 
and unions, provincial, national, or ecumenical. Theoretically, 
the congregation, as the unit of church life, is the best type 
for exhibiting the idea, the development, and the scope, as well 
as the limits of deviation, within which a church is entitled to 
challenge toleration and the recognition of the law. Histori- 
cally, too, the congregational form, as compared especially 
with the Presbyterian, is that which has done most to originate 
and to develop such toleration. England has a vivid recol- 
lection of the time when Presbytery, backed by the “civil 
sword,” seemed too great a burden for a nation which had 
thrown off greater burdens still. But since then many things 
have changed. There are some fifty Presbyterian communions 
in the world. Of these, nine-tenths, including the largest 
bodies, have no connection with the state, and have renounced 
all privileged recognition from it. Even in the early days 
before this was the case, Presbytery came over the Border very 
powerfully at some great crises of English history, and turned 
the scale on the side of freedom. And it is conceivable that 
now, when this form of churchism has taken the side of free- 
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dom throughout the world, it may have important lessons to 
teach, especially on the matter in which it has always had a 
special interest —the question of creed. By creed I mean, 
not the utterance of religious belief of an individual, but the 
common utterance of such belief by a church or community. 
And the question of creed also narrows itself for our 
practical purposes. Some creeds have an authority which 
is external to the particular church which accepts them. They 
bear to come down from Apostles, or from the Church 
primitive, or from some council received as ecumenical. And 
on such grounds they present themselves to this and that 
modern church as clothed with an ancient or hereditary 
authority. They are thus accorded an initial position which 
scarcely admits of freedom of choice in their acceptance, and 
is equally inconsistent with full subsequent liberty to reject 
or exchange or revise them. ‘The same remark may be made 
with regard to baptismal creeds, or formule the acceptance 
of which is demanded from every member of the church on 
his claiming to enter it. In both these cases, though for 
different reasons, the church may fairly enough be said to 
have given the creed a position so fundamental that any 
change in it—certainly any change of it—might equitably 
raise a question in the courts as to the legal identity of the 
body. A different state of matters emerges when we come 
to the great group of Reformation creeds of the sixteenth 
century. Each of these is, in the first place, made by the 
particular church itself, not handed down to it. And though 
much of the doctrine contained in them is identical with that 
of symbols of the church ancient and medieval, the whole 
confession now bears to be drawn by the living church direct 
from the Scripture. And as these creeds ascribe doctrinal 
authority and infallibility to Scripture alone, and explain 
carefully that councils and churches may err, the question 
is at once raised of their own revision. A Protestant church 
Which had admitted into its confession what afterwards 
appeared to be a falsehood, or even a mischievous ambiguity, 
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was, of course, bound to change it. But the same thing 
followed when such a church had included in its first utter- 
ance what afterwards appeared to be, not untrue, but unneces- 
sary. It may be the right, or even the duty, of a church 
to say many things which it never thinks of binding upon 
all its members, and also to emphasise in one age what that 
age greatly needed, but which may afterwards have to yield 
to things of more permanent importance. 

These truisms of Protestantism, had they been adhered to, 
might have greatly mitigated the reluctance of churches, 
multitudinist or congregational, to utter from time to time 
an expression of their faith. And they should have modified 
the tendency of lawyers to treat a credal utterance as if it were 
a trust deed, with every clause fundamental and therefore un- 
changeable—to count it a dead hand closing upon property, 
and not a living voice from time to time uttering the faith for 
whose general uses the property is bestowed. For sometimes 
by misadventure that dead hand closes on the living throat 
of a nation, with violent and explosive results. 


It is what has just happened in Scotland. Historically, the 
causes are very intelligible. When Knox and his fellows 
presented the Scots Confession to the Estates of Scotland in 
1560, they did so, “protesting that if any man will note in 
this our confession any article or sentence repugning to God's 
holy word, that it would please him of his gentleness, and for 
Christian charity's sake, to admonish us of the same in 
writing,” and promising to such inquirer proof of the truth 
of the point questioned, or else “reformation” of it. In the 
Reformed Church of France, from which Knox had just 
arrived, the same idea was carried out still more systematically, 
their confession, drafted by his friend Beza, being read out on the 
first day of each annual General Assembly, and the question 
being yearly put to the house what amendments of it ought to 

be made. But Knox succeeded, and Beza failed, in getting 
the new church and its confession established by the state ; and 
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Knox’s successors within that church, however passionate in 
their love of spiritual independence, found frequent revisal of a 
document which was now embodied in statute to be impracti- 
cable. That did not prevent them from claiming for the church 
a right to legislate according to “God’s word,” as their one 
final standard. But it was only in great crises, when the spirit 
of the nation was roused, that the principle was carried out. 
Thus, the General Assembly, which in 1688 abolished Laud’s 
episcopate, in 1647 threw over its native confession in favour 
of that of their Presbyterian and Independent allies at West- 
minster—a Puritan document which is of course in sympathy 
with that of the Reformation time, but which in no one 
“article or sentence” is the same. In adopting both creeds 
successively they were opposed by the Crown, though backed 
by the Estates ; and after the Restoration adherence to Knox’s 
confession was for many years of the “killing time” made a 
test against the Kirk and Covenant. But at the Revolution 
the new creed was sanctioned by statute; though without the 
qualifications of 1647, to which the Cameronians outside the 
Kirk and the spiritual independence party within it still clung. 
By this time a new question emerged. Locke and toleration 
were in the air, and the Westminster Confession is frankly 
intolerant in the powers it gives to the “civil magistrate ” 
about religion and against heresy. Indeed, apart from these 
extreme and intolerant positions, the Scottish judges in 1839 
were doubtful whether there is in the Confession any doctrine 
of establishment at all. That, however, did not prevent a keen 
controversy raging for ten years in Scotland on this very 
subject between the leading dissenters, now voluntaries, and 
the leading churchmen. But in the very middle of it an 
extraordinary thing happened. The Established Church itself, 
now led by spiritual independence men (as those outside had 
always been), and pressed by the modern necessities of the 
population in city and country, resolved in 1884 to. exercise 
its supposed legislative powers as to church-union, church- 


expansion, and popular choice of pastors. A narrow majority 
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of the Scottish judges, confirmed by the House of Lords (and 
by an English vote against most of the Scottish members 
in Parliament), refused validity to these acts of freedom as 
inconsistent with establishment. Two-thirds of the Assembly 
protested in 1842 that if this were so they must give up 
establishment, and about one-half of the Assembly of 1843 
fulfilled the pledge, and formed the Free Church of Scotland. 
There was here no question of creed; the creed of the 
Church, indeed, was rather favourable to its claims. But the 
spiritual independence, to which the Church of Scotland gave 
most emphatic expression between 1838 and 1843, included 
creed and a great deal more. And the Free Church, electing 
to retain that freedom under the pressure of the widespread 
and long-continued suffering of its houseless congregations 
and homeless ministers all over Scotland (a pressure backed 
by the tyranny of local landowners), had for its sole com- 
pensation a sudden liberation from the weight of statute, and 
a right henceforth to be its own legislature in matters spiritual. 
One of the matters on which it had split was the claim to 
receive Presbyterian ministers from outside into its courts on 
equal terms; and one of the things to which it had to look 
forward (as a body at the time standing half-way between the 
Church established on the one hand and the Scottish dissenters 
on the other) was the question of future unions. There was 
no question of immediate union—they were at the moment in 
far too deadly a struggle in order to keep their own feet, and 
they knew that even a future union with any church would 
involve innumerable minor changes in tradition, in administra- 
tion, in feeling, or even in faith. All the more it was 
necessary to provide for that future, and the immediate erec- 
tion of hundreds of churches made it necessary to provide for 
it on the side of law. Their title would be the Trust Deed of 
the Church, which at present was living from hand to mouth 
upon annual payments. This matter engaged the attention 
of Chalmers and the other leaders in the earliest days of the 
Disruption Assembly: it was remitted to a committee of 
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divines and lawyers by the second Assembly of 1848 (an 
Assembly which included every minister of the Free Church 
in Scotland); it was completed, after not a day too much 
preparation, in time to be presented to and approved by the 
Assembly of 1844; and under it the bulk of the Free Church 
manses and churches are at this moment held. But they are 
not on the face of it now held, and they were certainly 
not intended by the framers of it to be held, for the Free 
Church. For the leading purpose of the Trust Deed of 1843- 
1844 is that the building (say, the church) 


“shall in all time coming be used, occupied, and enjoyed, as and for a place of 
religious worship, by a congregation of the said body of Christians called the 
Free Church of Scotland, or of any united body of Christians composed of them 
and of such other body or bodies of Christians as the said Free Church of 
Scotland may, at any time hereafter, associate with themselves, under the 
foresaid name of the Free Church of Scotland, or under whatever name or 
designation they may assume.” 


And while the building is to be held by local trustees for the 
congregation, first of the Free Church, and then of the united 
body, with the new name, a network of subsequent clauses 
puts these trustees under the regulation and defence of, and 
makes any proposed litigation for or against them dependent 
upon, 

“the General Assembly of the said body, or united body of Christians, or of 
the Commission of such Assembly.” 

All this centralisation is eminently Presbyterian. But it 
might go too far, and the men of 1843 knew that unions were 
quite as likely as other great church movements to provoke 
dissent, and even secession. And for secession, on that 
account or any other, the Trust Deed provides in the interest 
of congregations as follows : 


“Tf, at any time hereafter, one-third of the whole ordained ministers 
having the charge of congregations of the said body, or united body of 
Christians, or any larger number of the said ordained ministers having charges 
as aforesaid, shall simultaneously . . . . not only publicly separate from the 
said body or united body of Christians, but at the same time publicly claim 
and profess to hold, truly and in bona fide, the principles of the Protest of 1843, 
hereinbefore recited, and to be carrying out the objects of the said Protest 
more faithfully,” 
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then and in that case each congregation under the Trust 
Deed may choose for itself whether it shall adhere to the 
separating body, and if it so elects by a majority, the majority 
shall take over with them the Trust Deed building, but shall 
pay to the congregational minority a proportion of the net 
value of the building corresponding to their respective 


numbers. 

Both these clauses show, what the rest of the Deed and 
the records of the transaction more abundantly prove, that the 
intention of the framers and Church founders* was to reserve 
all question of creed for the Church itself, and in certain 
cases even for a schism of one-third, and (with regard to the 
permanent property of the Church at least) to shut out from 
the law-courts the whole of that delicate question. One 
exception the Deed itself provides. The union, in order to carry 
the property without question, must be with “ another Christian 
body.” There were Christian bodies in Scotland with whom 
there was no chance of a proposed union, and with whom 
this Church would almost certainly not have thought it 
right to unite. Still, according to the universal rule of 
Presbytery, that was in each case a question for the Church 


1 The chairman of the committee of 1843 was Dr James Begg, and he 
reports in 1844 to the Assembly that the “plan” of the Trust Deed should 
be, in the event of a split such as that contemplated: “Then, whatever the 
courts of law may determine, as to which of the contending parties is to be 
held to be the Free Church, it shall be competent for each congregation, by 
a majority of its members in full communion, to decide that question for itself.” 
And these words were unanimously approved as the plan, and passed into 
Act xviii. of Assembly 1844. 

But the famous draftsman of this, as of the other great deeds of 1843, 
was Mr Murray Dunlop, and he long after reported to the Free Church, “It 
is obvious that one main object of the Deed was to exclude, in the event of 
any split in the body, any question being raised before the Court of Session 
as to which party most truly were carrying out the principles of the Free 
Church. The Model Trust Deed was framed under the advice of the late 
Lord Rutherfurd and Mr Dunlop, legal adviser of the Church, specially for the 
accomplishing this object, and these counsel, after anxiously considering its terms, 
were satisfied that the object would be attained by the Deed as so framed.” 

It is difficult to see how the plan and intention of the Free Church 
founders could be more clearly proved. But the words of the Trust itself are 
unambiguous. 
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itself, to be decided according to its own conscience applied 
to the Word of God; and unless and until such a union went 
far outside all probabilities, so that it could be alleged to have 
taken place with a “non-Christian” body, the legal question 
of Church identity could not arise. It is a very near 
parallel to the other question in the Presbyterian world, that 
of creed. There are many doctrines within the compass of 
the Confession of Faith which a Presbyterian church would 
not desire to give up, and would not think it right to give up, 
and might probably count a fundamental of faith, if it applied 
itself to that difficult question. But there are others within 
the same compass which it has purged out of its confession, 
or which it asserts the right to purge out in future, if it chose 
to take that way of change. (There is another way: it could 
do as the Church with which we are dealing has done before— 
abolish its old confession and write a wholly new one, trans- 
shipping into it what seemed right in the changed point of 
view and in the altered circumstances.) In either way, and 
at all times, there can be no doubt that the Presbyterian 
Church throughout the world reserves to itself, and to its 
“ruling elders” or elected representatives, the grave and 
responsible duty of dealing with creed, both judicially and 
legislatively. And the Free Church of Scotland at its birth 
gave the most pointed expression to this by elaborately 
endeavouring, whether successfully or not, to appoint for all 
its permanent property a system of purely church arbitration, 
and excluding the law-courts from re-judging these decisions ; 
excluding them absolutely in the case of secessions, splits, and 
schisms, and excluding them also in the case of unions, unless 
the union were not with “another body of Christians.” 

So standing the two pillars of the Free Church constitution 
in 1843—an elaborate creed, but which might be exchanged 
or revised, facing the Church, and a Model Trust Deed for its 
congregational property, facing the law—the history moved on 
for sixty years. It moved with true Scottish slowness and 
caution, in the ruts which were being worn by pressure of 
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conscience at the same time in every Presbyterian church in 
the world, and had been dug a little earlier in its own 
admirable neighbour and ally, the United Presbyterian Church. 
In 1846 the Free Church changed its subscription ; in 1876 it 
united with the Cameronians ; in 1892 it passed a Declaratory 
Act distinguishing between things great and small in the Con- 
fession, adding to the unchanged articles on such subjects as 
predestination some compensatory utterances on the love of 
God, and (at last) abjuring persecuting and compulsory 
power in religion. After this minimum of ablution it resumed 
the courtship of “ another Christian body,” broken off in 1873; 
and on 31st October 1900 the Free Church and the United 
Presbyterian Church were joined in what the recent judg- 
ment has made an indissoluble union under the “name or 
designation” of the United Free Church of Scotland. But 
twenty-seven men voted as a minority of the General Assembly 
against 643 of a majority, and promptly brought an action as 
the surviving Free Church for its whole property. The judges 
in Scotland, court after court, refused it: the House of Lords 
apparently hesitated at first; but, ordering a re-hearing, and 
strengthening its numbers, it decided on 1st August 1904 by 
five to two in favour of the small minority, and gave them 
and their adherents the accumulated property of all those years 
of Free Church liberality, apparently also overriding even the 
Trust Deed as to property embraced within it.’ 


Apart from the material results of this judgment in 
Scotland, which are something like deadlock, its principles as 
to creed have excited intense interest there, mixed with a little 
bewilderment. All through the long and conspicuously fair 
hearing of the case, there seemed to press upon the minds of 


1 It should be mentioned, however, that in the hearing before the House 
of Lords the separate case under the Trust Deed, and the explicit trust in 
favour of a new congregation under the Assembly of a new united body, were 
not pressed, and were indeed withdrawn ; and in the event of the proposals for 
Parliament which at present occupy both parties in Scotland not prospering, 
the case of the Trust Deed property may have to be more fully tried at law 
in a real test case. 
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the eminent judges of the majority a feeling that no free 
church—perhaps no church at all—could be recognised by the 
law unless at its start it announced a programme of doctrine 
which it was not entitled afterwards to modify. Such a view 
I assume to be influential in the law of England, because even 
in the law of Scotland it has had an important place, and that 
place was derived almost wholly from the utterance of an 
earlier Chancellor, Lord Eldon. It is of course a convenient 
doctrine for thelaw. Anything cut and dry—especially dry, and 
destitute of the expansive force into which moisture and sap and 
life sooner or later betray a church, or indeed any other body— 
is particularly adapted to the pigeon-holes and compartments 
which a practical science like jurisprudence loves to provide. But 
the convenience may be bought too dear, and the classifications 
which seemed not too artificial to enclose English dissent may 
fail utterly where autonomous churches are native to the soil, 
and are coextensive with the people. Take the United States 
of America. Their charity and trust law I suppose to have 
been originally derived from England, but all their churches 
are free churches, and among them Presbyterianism holds 
a place from sea to sea. The largest Presbyterian com- 
munions in the world are there, and while they commenced 
their revision of the Westminster Confession long ago 
by purging out its religious intolerance and inequality, they 
completed it in President Roosevelt’s age, by declaratory 
enactments amending and balancing its positions on what is 
in thought more elevate—predestination, for example, and the 
good-will of God to man. All this too was under what in 
Scotland would be called a “Barrier Act” dating from 1788. 
And American law as to such changes appears to be something 
like the law of the Scottish Free Church Trust Deed. For 
in all donations to churches, where no express doctrines are 
specified by the donor, that law presumes that the action of 
the church as to creed or otherwise, and the decision of the 
church majority—in Presbyterian churches, of the General 
Assembly or Supreme Court—are right, and gives them civil 
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effect. We do not go so far as yet on this side of the sea. 
But Scotland is more Presbyterian than any part of America; 
and the suggestion which has come down there this year, that 
churches which have once uttered a creed must be presumed 
to have no power thereafter to change it, seems to me to have 
been received by the whole country with incredulous in- 
dignation. It is no wonder. A government of immobility, 
tempered by periodical revolution and catastrophe, is probably 
the very worst government for either a church or a state. But 
free churches like those of Scotland, which move on from one 
generation to another, and have no state authority outside 
to pilot their course, can only escape this wooden and perilous 
programme by holding fast their claim to autonomy, and 
exercising it in well-considered and, above all, in gradual 
legislative development. Now, all these churches have at 
least this attribute of reason, that they “look before and 
after.” They do not imitate those nations (if such nations 
there be) who at a given point in the stream of time are 
begotten out of mud, create a brand-new constitution, sit 
down upon the constitution so made, and have no further 
power of development unless an earthquake comes their 
way. They resemble the other and saner political family, of 
nations which persist through change, and live because they 
grow. In the present case the judicial suggestion that Dr 
Chalmers’ address of 1843 was a prospectus, starting and 
controlling a novel church enterprise or company, turned out 
to be unfortunate historically.1_ But it was perhaps equally 


1 Dr Chalmers, a man of noble nature and enthralling eloquence, was 
never, even during his lifetime, regarded as an authoritative exponent of Free 
Church views, whether theological or ecclesiastical. Other men had that place. 
But he was the natural Moderator for 1843, and it is his opening address in 
that capacity which has been made something like a company’s prospectus, 
binding the new institute never to make voluntaryism an open question. To 
Chalmers (a Tory in politics) the new institute idea was particularly abhorrent, 
and at that moment he was bent on exactly the opposite view, of identifying 
his Church as the true Church of Scotland—adding, of course, the ancient idea 
of the independence of that “institute,” as of one into which, even when 
unroofed by the state, “every wind of heaven may enter, but the King— 
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unfortunate if it implied a theory that a new-named church 
must rest upon an initial document ; for the tyranny of such a 
theory over the imagination may apparently drive us wholly 
outside an elaborate Confession, to build our church super hanc 
petram, the eloquent morning allocution of an individual 
divine! Now a Presbyterian confession, elaborate or not, may 
very well contain within it a nucleus of fundamental and 
therefore unchangeable doctrines—even the Trust of 1843 
claimed a right to unite only with “another Christian body.” 
But such a creed also contains a circumferential part— 
penumbra, or photosphere, or both—of tenets more dubious 
and tenuous and dissolvable, which it may (or may not) 
impose on its ministers and elders, but does not attempt to 
exact, as if essential to their faith, from its members and 


never!” A Moderator’s address, as all in Scotland know, does not bind even 
the Assembly which hears it ; and because that was well known, this, with many 
less eloquent documents, none of them authoritative, was freely circulated by 
that Assembly. But it was not circulated until it had been brought to Chalmers’ 
notice that the strong statement in part of it against voluntaryism might be 
used in the future to fetter his Church in the matter of union. He at once 
explained to the House that his view of their relation to voluntaries was that 
they might work together now, and raise the question of union later on; and 
the Assembly, satisfied, not only appointed a committee on secular affairs, but 
fixed a day two months after for joining with Presbyterian dissenters in 
commemorating the Westminister Assembly. And there Chalmers stated more 
fully to both parties, that for the “aphorism of co-operation without incor- 
poration,” so well known and oft repeated: “I would substitute co-operation 
now, and this with the view, as soon as may be, to incorporation afterwards.” 

And in the same speech he said, still more conclusively: “ Between the 
Free Church of Scotland and the Presbyterian dissenters of this country there 
is no difference of government, and no difference of theology which I am 
aware of; or, in other words, no insuperable bar, I will not say in the way 
of an immediate, but in the way of an eventual, and I do hope of a speedy, 
corporation.” 

I may add that these facts, published in Scotland soon after the judgment 
of Ist August, have caused a perhaps unfair reaction against it on the point 
whether the Church of 1843 then adopted or retained the doctrine of establish- 
ment. For the view that it did, there is much to be said. But they have a 
most legitimate bearing on the powers reserved by that Church for the future. 
They consign the Prospectus to the waste-basket ; and show that Chalmers 
(who was for his time a Broad Churchman) claimed for his Church at least the 


—— demanded by Cunningham (its theologian) and Candlish (its Church 
eader), 
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people. And that the mere document of creed which 
contains both of these classes of tenets, dominant and 
ancillary, is capable on Presbyterian principles of being revised, 
or even rewritten in whole as well as in part, of being boiled 
down into small compass or expanded into large, of being 
exchanged in favour of a new confession, native or foreign, 
or of being simply abolished in favour of the original and 
“supreme standard,” of Scripture itself—that it is capable, 
and equally capable, of all these changes, I have during forty 
years’ study of this class of questions seen not the least reason 
to doubt. Nor has there ever been a time during all those 
years in which Scotland was so little disposed to resign the 
theory of freedom as at this moment. The General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, after much inquiry into the legal 
side of this matter, has quite recently affirmed, in emphatic 
though unusual phraseology, the limited and partial infalli- 
bility of its Westminster Creed. The churches outside have 
less excuse, and have no reason whatever, for not practically 
carrying out the doctrine common on this point to all. That 
doctrine leans to an ancestral and continuous existence of 
the Christian Church, a continuity unbroken by such incidents 
as the compilation of one confession in 1560, the adoption of 
another in 1647, and a disruption from the state in 1843. 
But while it makes the origin of the Church and of all its 
branches a matter of conscience, and indeed something 
mystical and divine (as is brought out especially in the 
Scottish “ Headship of Christ”), it is in the working of Church 
and creed thoroughly practical. And the practical develop- 
ment is extremely historical and traceable, because it is carried 
on (when not interfered with from without) by gradual incre- 
ments of conviction, at each step proposing a minimum of 
change, and declining to progress by methods of cataclysm. 
To give up all this for a fixed document which we may dis- 
believe but not amend, and which throughout all time a church 
must profess in every detail or perish, seems a singularly 
unintelligent programme. 
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For these reasons I have no doubt that the law both of 
England and Scotland has before it the question which was 
recently vividly stated by an English critic of this judgment,’ 
“Are there any free churches?”—in the sense, that is, of 
churches to which law concedes self-government and legislative 
power, especially in the matter of creed. If there are churches 
which desire no such power, their modest aspirations will be 
easily satisfied. But as a general rule churches, whether 
congregational or otherwise in form, have an instinct of 
conscience which sooner or later raises this point, and sooner 
or later presses it upon the law. And in the legal debate 
and development which I expect, the weight of Presbyterian- 
ism everywhere, and of Scotland in particular, will be, as 
already indicated, on the side of freedom and the right to 
revise.” For some time after the judgment of August last 
there was a risk that that debate might be immediate and 
incessant and aggressive—a continuous protest in the legis- 
lature against the swmma injuria inflicted on a small nation 
—inflicted perhaps unavoidably, but by the extreme applica- 
tion of a rule of law which we find artificial in its nature as 
well as foreign in its source. I need not say that such a form 
of protest would be a misfortune. After the law has been 
laid down so deliberately, even though not unanimously, by 
the highest court, all advance and development from it, if 
they are to be successful, must be large-minded in plan and 
cautious in execution. And that at least requires time. Most 
fortunately, the immediate results of the judgment, as dis- 
tinguished from its principles, and the course of things in 
Scotland since its delivery, have been such as to satisfy men 

1 Mr Stead. 

* I do not count the English history of Presbyterianism in the eighteenth 
century, culminating on one side in the case of Lady Henley’s Charities, as an 
instance in point. For, in the first place, those churches, still nominally 
Presbyterian, were really separate from each other and congregationalist ; 
and, secondly, partly for this reason, and partly perhaps because of the 
remaining intolerance of the law, as well as of the drift of that century’s 


opinions, they as a body revised neither their creed nor their subscription, and 
they were timid or sluggish even in a congregational capacity. 
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on every side, and at last to convince the Government, that, 
apart from any question of amendment of the general law, 


there is a call upon the Crown or the legislature to intervene . 


with a view to justice to all concerned. 


The judgment of Ist August 1904 declared that the 
property of the Free Church belonged in trust, not to the 
Church represented by the 643 members of Assembly who 
had entered into the Union, but to that represented by the 
twenty-seven who had declined to do so. The twenty-seven 
were a sixth (perhaps a tenth ; it depends on where you draw 
the Highland line) of the Highland portion of the representative 
body of the Free Church portion of Scottish Presbyterianism. 


Eleven hundred churches and manses, three admirably equipped. 


colleges, and a hundred mission stations throughout all parts 
of the world, were thus apparently handed over to a few men, 
mostly in remote districts, and incapable—even numerically 
and physically—of working that great religious and educa- 
tional machinery. There was only one hope for their 
succeeding in such an enterprise—a hope, too, which could 
only be entertained by men outside Scotland, who “knew 
not the stomach of that people.” The property is now to be 
held for the minority and “those adhering” to them: might 
not the Union now collapse, and some of its workers in 
quiet parishes cling rather to the church or the manse and 
“adhere” to the new trustees ? (Chalmers’ two-thirds pledging 
themselves in 1842 melted away to one-half in 1843). No 
United Free Church General Assembly could meet to give 
formal answer for nine months yet; but its “Commission” 
includes every member and one more, and that body poured 
into Edinburgh on 10th August in a crowd far denser than 
that of an ordinary Assembly. And the vast and impressive 
meeting was absolutely unanimous. It commenced by thank- 
ing God that the path of principle was made so clear, andit 
affirmed that principle in resolutions bearing so closely upon ou 
subject that some of them must be quoted. They declared :— 
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“In the whole region of duties and privileges created for His Church by 
her Lord, commonly distinguished as things spiritual, the Church as a society, 
as well as every Christian individually, ought to admit no other authority, and 
should claim liberty and right to act, or to refrain from acting, in subjection to 
Christ as her only Head and to His Word as her only standard. 

“Tn particular, in the Confession of her Faith and in regulating the doctrinal 
obligations which it is fitting to impose upon her office-bearers, and most of 
all in setting forth the doctrine of the Gospel, which it is her privilege to 
proclaim, the Church ought to hold, and this Church has ever held, herself 
bound and entitled on fitting occasion, with due reverence and caution, and 
with a deep sense of the interests involved, to revise the statements of her 
Confession, and to readjust the Confessional obligations of her office-bearers. 

“While owning the authority of civil rulers and judges in all things civil, 
and especially in questions of property, the Commission, in view of this decision, 
and of some of the judgments delivered, must point out that to make it a rule 
of law that confessions cannot be revised by the churches that from time to 
time frame and utter them, is to penalise the action of the Church, and so in 
effect to deny to her toleration so often as she performs a plain duty. 

“Finally, the Commission assure their people that no suitable effort will 
be wanting to procure remedies for what has been almost universally regarded 
as a great and startling wrong in effect, though not in intention.” 


The crowded Commission was unanimous, the United 
Presbyterian side co-operating in the most brotherly and 


magnanimous way. But three months have passed since 
then, during which the screw has been slowly rather than 
harshly turned. The professors and students of the New 
College, Edinburgh, ejected by legal process from their 
class-rooms, were most hospitably received by their brethren 
of the University there; but the professors had to resign their 
salaries and the students their scholarships, and both their 
priceless library. A million of money already burdens and 
cumbers the helpless hands of the minority ; and as I write, 
the snowstorm all over the Highlands is made keener by 
threats of eviction of the congregations—congregations which, 
in some places, are a large majority of the population—from 
the churches where they worship. All this has been done, 
Ido not say at all harshly, but slowly and menacingly ; and 
What has been the result for Scotland and for the United Free 
Church? For Scotland outside, the result has been to turn 
the general feeling, perhaps even unfairly, against the victors 


of 1904, and to make it pretty plain that the months to come, 
Vou. 2. 
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especially if they are to be adorned with similar proceedings, 
will by no means attract adherents to their body. But 
what has been the effect on the vanquished, the Free Church 
within the United Free Church? The answer is amazing. 
Not a single professor from the colleges, not a single 
missionary from solitary stations dotted between Manchuria 
and the Congo, not a single minister from their eleven 
hundred churches and manses in Scotland, not a man of them 
all has been at the date of writing disloyal to the Union. 
That was no surprise in Scotland. (A Ross-shire Highlander 
myself, I have no doubt if the judgment had been the other 
way, and if the court had affirmed with Lords Macnaghten 
and Lindley that the minority had no right to the property 
or the name of the Free Church of Scotland, the minority 
would have clung all the more heroically to their narrowness 
and their name.') But outside of Scotland this constancy was 
a revelation to some observers, and all now felt themselves 
in front of a new problem. 

For if the new trust had not lapsed, it had certainly 
collapsed. Any semblance it still had of standing on its feet 
was derived from the proposal it had made to a body outside 
of it, to perform nine-tenths of the duty which had been laid 
by law upon itself. And the body so applied to was precisely 
that which the judgment of law had disqualified from under- 
taking even one-tenth of the trust. The only way of regular- 
ising this apparently illegal compact was by the ecclesiastical 
submission, at least in the meantime, of the body which was 
to work nine-tenths of the trust to the other body which was 
to work one-tenth of it. But that was as hopelessly inat- 


1 | always hoped it might be possible to find law for dividing the properly 
proportionally between both parties—a result very like the £50,000 which the 
United Free Church offered in compromise—offered much too late, howevét, 
and with this difference, that the money would, under that law, have come ott 
of the trust funds, not, as in the case of the money offered, from the pockets of 
the offerers. It is true that the majority had always offered to make room ft 
the minority themselves, and for all their views, on one side of the United Fre 
Church Assembly. But law ought to recognise three sides to some Assemblies 
—a right side, a left side, and an outside. 
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missible on the side of church law and conscience, as the other 
was on the side of the law of trust. The deadlock in the 
execution of the judgment, the collapse in the working of the 
trust, were something for which neither party was to blame. 
But it meant confusion and misery all over Scotland, and the 
gratuitous dilapidation and wreck of religious and charitable 
machinery both there and throughout the world—machinery 
which, once dismantled and broken, could never be replaced. 
In England another view had perhaps more weight. There 
was no proof in this case. Had there been, it could easily 
have been shown that the great mass of the donors—many of 
them still living—gave their money on the understanding that 
the church was free to revise and free to unite. Nine-tenths 
of the funds indeed were subscribed after it had formally 
declared that there was, in Dr Chalmers’ words, “no bar” to 
the incorporating union. This was perhaps the strongest 
equitable consideration. But the other was the more pressing. 
And both together were irresistible as an appeal to Parliament. 

The claim for immediate legislation, put admirably by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman in his Edinburgh speech, and 
strengthened by the adhesion of men of both political parties to 
the views of Mr Shaw, the member for the Border Burghs, had 
apparently already engaged the attention of the Prime Minister. 
Four years ago he had been among the first. to express his 
approval, apart from controversial details, of the general prin- 
ciple of comprehension upon which the Church Union of 1900 
was based. The ex-Secretary for Scotland, Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, was now foremost in wise counsel to both parties, to 
submit their trust property to the immediate arbitration of 
the legislature, or to such arbitration as the legislature could 
sanction. There was unwillingness and delay, and latterly 
a hurried recurrence to evictions. But in the first week 
of December it was announced that the months before Parlia- 
ment meets are not to be left unutilised, and that a Royal 
Commission for enquiry would sit without delay. It is well. 
Yet if this proposed remedy were to shut out the hope of 
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future enlargement of the general law, the writer could almost 
find it in his heart to regret it. It is not the first time that 
his countrymen, and this church in particular, have braved the 
loss of all things, because (as the only Scottish judge against 
them most accurately puts it), “contemplating themselves as 
a Christian church, they measure the importance of any 
doctrine in relation to Christianity as a whole, and not with 
reference to their own distinctive origin.” The freedom to do 
so is precisely what this church and many others claim. And 
what they claim as vital, law will one day give as just. 


A. TAYLOR INNES. 
EDINBURGH. 
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THE CHURCH CRISIS IN SCOTLAND. 
Tue Rev. JOHN WATSON, D.D. 


DirrIDENCE is not a marked feature in English character, and 
there are not many subjects which a full-blooded Englishman 
will not tackle. It is therefore almost pathetic to notice the 
hopelessness with which a person who has not had the privilege 
of Scots blood or a training in Scots history approaches ecclesi- 
astical affairs in Scotland. English visitors cannot remain 
impervious to the prevailing atmosphere, and are obliged, 
even though they be Gallios at home, who care for none of 
these things, to give their attention to the question of the 
Kirk. They find at a glance that there are various Kirks, and 
that they are all provokingly like one another ; they discover, 
on going a little into the matter, that the distinctions between 
them are extremely subtle but very pronounced, and that even 
the humblest people with whom they associate understand 
them thoroughly and hold them firmly. Very likely those 
distinctions may not be more important or more unintelligible 
than those between the different forms of dissent in England, 
and the average Englishman will tell you any day without 
ablush that he has never been able to distinguish between a 
Baptist and a Congregationalist. The Scots Kirk has, how- 
ever, in all her branches, her divisions, her controversies, her 
creeds, something of the rugged strength and _ irresistible 
fascination of Scots character and scenery. No one, neither 
king nor statesman in history, has been able to treat the Kirk 
as a negligible quantity. If he tried to do so, he got into 
237 16a 
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trouble instantly, and very likely had invited a disastrous 
defeat. From the beginning of her separate history in the 
sixteenth century to 1848, the year of the last battle with the 
State, the Church of Scotland has been the most virile, deter- 
mined, uncompromising, and unmanageable factor in Scots life. 
Her attitude expressed in the minds of the people challenges 
attention, and the English visitor does his honest best to 
understand the difference between the various parties in what 
is practically the one Scots Church. It is no reflection upon 
his intelligence that as a rule he fails, and comes South a 
chastened man, full of questions to which he has not found 
an answer, and ideas of his own which are largely wrong. 
i For centuries Scotland has been one large theological debating 
society, and the national intellect, exercised from school days 
upon the most profound and speculative themes in Christian 
thought, has become a perfect instrument for the creation of 
distinctions and the pursuit of inferences. Has any nation 
produced a peasantry so learned in theology? to whom, 
according to David Deans, “ Independency is a foul heresy, 
and Anabaptism a damnable and deceiving error,” and to 
whom an Erastian, a Romanist, an Arminian, and a Cocceian, 
as well as all sectaries, are equally obnoxious. Perhaps the 
most wonderful achievement of the Scots intellect has not 
been Hume’s philosophy, or Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, but the distinctions which separate the branches of 
the Scots Church; and the second most remarkable achieve- 
ment has been understanding them. And my modest but 
perhaps not unuseful purpose in this article is not to discuss 
the law of a recent momentous decision of the House of Lords, 
but to explain the situation, how it came about, what it means, 
and what is likely to be its issue. 

Before one approaches the history of the divisions in the 
Church of Scotland he ought to understand that idea of 
the Church which from the Reformation has possessed the 
imagination of the Scots people, and which in some of its 
features may have come over from the mother Church of 
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Rome. According to this doctrine, which is stated formally 
in the Second Book of Discipline, published in 1578, which 
has been expounded by the great defenders of the Church like 
Melville, and which glows and burns through the letters of a 
mystic like Samuel Rutherford, the Church is no creation of 
the State, and far less a joint-stock company holding money on 
alegal trust. The Church is the body of Christ in Scotland 
of which He is the only head ; she is the bride of the Lord, and 
as Rutherford would say, “‘ My mother, the Kirk of Scotland.” 
Asa Church she does not receive her power from the State, 
and she is not responsible to the State ; the “ power ecclesi- 
astical is an authority granted by God the Father through 
the mediator Jesus Christ unto His Kirk gathered.” In 
civil affairs the State was to be supreme, being also the 
creature of God ; in spiritual affairs the Kirk was supreme. 
The Kirk did not desire to intrude upon the province of the 
State (although it would be difficult to say that she has not 
done so, say in the seventeenth century, when she tried to 
force Charles II. upon England) ; on the other hand, the 
Kirk has demanded that the State should not interfere in her 
province. There was to be a covenant between them, and 
this was to be the condition, in words that sound strangely to 
Southern ears, but were understood by shepherds on the hills 
of Scotland : “ Co-ordinate jurisdiction with mutual subordina- 
tion.” The State was to do her work, such as making laws 
about property ; and the Church was to do her work, attending 
to the spiritual welfare of the people; and Christ was King of 
both; but it may frankly be admitted that the Church has 
been more than once the dominant partner. If any Church 
has ever been the Church of the people, it has been the Kirk 
of Scotland, for she has been a faithful custodier of the 
national liberty, and the faithful mother of her children. 
The people have more or less obeyed her, and have been 
loyal to her, because she was loyal to them, and because by 
her very claim to be the Body of Christ she witnessed to the 
things unseen and eternal. It would be far from right to say 
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that the Scots mind was hankering after a theocracy in which 
the Kirk would really rule both in things spiritual and things 
civil; but it would be nearly right to say that the Scots mind 
regarded the Kirk as the nation dealing with spiritual affairs, 
and the State as the same nation dealing with civil affairs, 
and that, while Christ was the alone Lord of the Kirk, the 
King was to be acknowledged as his vicegerent in the State. 
With this mystical and yet very practical idea dominating 
the intense imagination of the Scots people, one can see at 
once that the situation in Scotland would be very different 
from that in England. The English analogy of Church and 
dissent indeed will only mislead the mind and confuse the 
issue. The Church of England has the sovereign at her 
head, and is under the strict control of Parliament, which 
appoints her chief officers through the ministry of the day. 
The dissenting bodies of England have nothing to do with 
Parliament as Christian denominations, and do not desire any 
recognition at the hands of the State. But the Scots Church 
has believed that Church and State should be in alliance, the 
Church strengthening the State and the State supporting the 
Church. It is also worth remembering that while in England 
the Established Church and the Free Churches differ widely 
in worship, in creed, and in church government, in Scotland, 
if we exclude the comparatively small bodies of Roman 
Catholics and Episcopalians, together with a few Congrega- 
tionalists, Baptists, and Methodists, the Scots people belong 
to one Church; and although that Church has been divided, 
all the different denominations are one in their form of worship, 
of belief, and of government. Were one asked to guess what 
would cause division in a Church so intensely national and so 
conscious of her own mission, he might safely say this ideal 
but critical relation of Church and State, and he would be 
right. When one grasps the fact that all the unfortunate 
divisions in the Scots Church are due to friction between the 
Church and the State, then he has got one end of the clue 
which will guide him to an understanding of the Scots 
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situation. It may indeed be said that from the year 1560, 
when the Church of Scotland was reconstituted as a Protestant 
Church, its mind has been torn between two opposing tendencies, 
alliance with the State and independence of the State. 

When the persecution of the Stuarts ceased, and the 
Church of Scotland was established at the Revolution Settle- 
ment, there was even then one body of Presbyterians who 
separated themselves and would not form a part of the 
National Church. They were the representatives of the 
Covenanters, or, as they were sometimes called, the Cameron- 
ians, or with reference to their sufferings the Hill Folk, and 
they lifted up their testimony for a covenanted king and 
acovenanted people. In the eighteenth century the conflict 
between Church and State grew acute, and in 1738 certain 
ministers who had seceded from the Kirk constituted them- 
selves into what was called an Associate Synod, but what was 
popularly known as the Seceders ; and the difference between 
the Seceders and the Established Church was that the. former 
insisted that congregations should have the right of choosing 
their ministers, while the latter was willing the parish minister 
should be appointed by a patron. The Associate Synod, still 
pursuing this interminable controversy, and still following out 
the lamentable principle of disruption, split into two bodies in 
1747 over an oath taken by burgesses in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Perth, and which ran: “I profess and allow with my heart 
the true religion presently professed within this realm, and 
authorised by the laws thereof.” So many were willing to 
take this oath, so many thought that it was wrong; and the 
one body was called Burghers and the other Anti-Burghers, 
and they started to excommunicate one another. In 1761 
another secession took place again on the old question of 
patronage, and what was called the Relief Church was formed, 
Which, it ought to be added, was much more liberal than the 
other secessions. By the middle of the eighteenth century, 
therefore, there were the Established Kirk and four noncon- 
forming bodies. In 1799, by way of celebrating the close. of 
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the eighteenth century, the Burghers split into two over the 
power of the civil magistrate in religion; and in 1804, by way 
of celebrating the opening of the nineteenth century, the Anti- 
Burghers split into two; so that at that day and date there were 
seven Presbyterian bodies in Scotland, the Kirk and five non- 
conforming denominations. And while in England Noncon- 
formists are less churchy than Conformists, each secession in 
Scotland, and each remnant of a secession, was more Presby- 
terian, and more high-flying in its doctrine of the Church, than 
the one before. With the more reasonable influence of the 
nineteenth century, the Scots people began to regret what had 
become a convention of disruption, and to have some sense 
of the duty of unity. In 1820 the Burghers and the Anti- 
Burghers united, although not without the loss of a small 
minority, and this Church, which was called the United 
Secession, amalgamated with the Relief Church in 1847. In 
1839 one of the minor secessions had united with the Church 
of Scotland, so that, had it not been for the Disruption of 1848, 
the Presbyterian denominations of Scotland would have been 
reduced in the middle of last century to the Established 
Church, the Reformed Presbyterian, the United Presbyterian 
Church, and one of the minor secessions which called itself 
the Original Seceders; which at anyrate was a slight abate- 
ment in the principle of disruption, and showed some practical 
desire for union. 

Unfortunately, while the secessions were trying to adjust 
their differences, the old feud had broken out in the mother 
Church, and as usual it was over the question of patronage, 
and had reached a condition of almost intolerable friction. 
If the patron appointed a minister whom the people did not 
like, the ecclesiastical court would not induct him, and 
therefore he could not obtain his living. The civil courts 
then ordered the ecclesiastical courts to induct him, and 
when one inferior court obeyed, the superior ecclesiastical 
court suspended its members from the ministry ; so that things 

had come to a deadlock. In 1848 upwards of four hundred 
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ministers seceded from the Church of Scotland and formed 
the Free Church, which added another denomination. In 
1850, therefore, there was the Established Church, which held 
that the State ought to endow the Church, and was willing 
to receive the money on the State’s own terms; and there was 
the Free Kirk, which also held that the State ought to endow 
the Church, but on the Church’s terms; and then there was 
the United Presbyterian Church, whose position by this time 
was that it was better for the Church to have nothing to do 
with the State, and whose ministers would not accept any 
endowment at the hands of the State. The position of the 
Free Church was really half-way between the two extremes— 
Erastianism, which would make the Church subservient to the 
State, and Voluntaryism, which would break the tie altogether 
between Church and State. The ideal of the Free Church 
was the ancient imagination of Scotland—Church and State 
working together in legal alliance and each independent in 
its own sphere. It was perhaps inevitable, but it has turned 
out very unfortunate, that great leaders of the Free Church 
like Dr Chalmers should have asserted in strong terms the 
dislike of the Free Church to Voluntaryism and their devotion 
to the Establishment principle, for from that day forward 
it was held by a certain section of the Free Church that the 
Establishment principle was a part of the constitution, and 
that any union with a Voluntary Church would be a violation 
of that constitution. Circumstances are, however, stronger than 
theories, and if a Church knows that it will never get endow- 
ment on its own terms, and that it must always be a self- 
supporting Church, it inevitably follows that that Church will 
attach less importance every year to the Establishment principle, 
and will regard the heresy of Voluntaryism with growing in- 
difference. A Church which is voluntary in practice will be 
very apt to become voluntary in theory. Free Churchmen 
and United Presbyterians began to ask why they should not 
be one Church, and heal a wide division in Scotland, and in 
1863 negotiations for union were opened. It might almost 
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have been hoped that, as both parties were non-established 
and neither of them would ever be established, and as every 
person knew that all the dissensions of the poor suffering 
Scots Kirk had been due to the unhappy union of Church 
and State, they would leave that perilous principle an open 
question. The old ghost, however, was to rise again, and 
after years of conference the negotiations were broken off— 
partly because a considerable portion of the Free Church 
refused to unite with the other body since, although they agreed 
in everything else, they differed about Establishment, partly 
because the minority threatened that if the union was com- 
summated they would claim the whole property of the Free 
Church. This minority called itself the Constitutional Party, 
and was led with much shrewdness and great resources of 
popular eloquence by Dr Begg of Edinburgh. Many people 
were inclined to think that they strained the constitution of 
their Church, and that it was mere pedantry to say that the 
Free Church was bound to the Establishment principle. The 
recent decision of the House of Lords has shown that the 
minority were perfectly right in their contention, and that if 
things had gone to the worst, by which one means the Law 
Courts, they might have won their case. The majority, there- 
fore, exercised a wise discretion, and were, one supposes, ably 
advised by their counsel, in abandoning their effort at union— 
that is, if the last importance is to be attached to property. 
This failure was, however, a disaster to Scots religion, and 
the minds of the laity were getting sick over the senseless 
divisions of the Scots Kirk. It was intolerable that there 
should be in a country parish three Churches with not the 
slightest difference between them except a different theory 
about the relation of Church and State. It was a waste of 
Church money, and of the Christian ministry, and of the 
energy of Christian people, and it afforded constant opportunity 
for quarrelling and rivalry. A union of the three large 
branches of the Scots Church might be difficult while one 
branch was endowed and established, but a step in the right 
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direction could be taken by making another effort to unite 
the two disestablished bodies, and so the second negotiations 
for union between the United Presbyterian and Free Churches 
were opened. It is too soon to write the secret history of 
this movement, and it is open to argue either that it was a 
movement on the part of the laity who are tired of divisions, 
or that it was a movement on the part of ecclesiastics for 
purposes of their own. No one knows what were all the 
motives which actuated the leaders, no one knows what was 
the advice given by the law advisers. One must go upon 
appearances and do justice to everyone concerned; and any 
patriotic Scotsman must have felt that if it were possible it 
would be a good thing that those two Churches should 
become one, and most Scotsmen also hoped that the end 
would be a union of the three branches of the Kirk. Certainly 
it was laymen and not ecclesiastics who moved first in the 
matter, either because it was thought wiser for tactical 
purposes, or because the ecclesiastics had burned their. fingers 
so severely over the former negotiations that they were not 
inclined rashly to repeat the experiment. Sooner or later, 
however, the management of affairs fell into the hands of 
the one living Scots Churchman who can justly lay claim 
to the title of statesman, and who wielded a practically 
absolute power in the Free Church. The Scots Church has 
produced from time to time leaders of conspicuous capacity 
and shrewd judgment, men capable of a wide outlook and 
skilled in administration. The most distinguished repre- 
sentative of this class in the past was Carstares, the adviser 
of William at the Revolution, and perhaps the sanest guide 
the Scots Church has ever had. In our day it is Principal 
Rainy, a man whose subtlety of mind is equalled by his 
integrity of character, and who, if he has failed to heal the 
divisions of the Scots Kirk, has at least failed grandly. He 
has been exposed to severe criticism from opposite quarters, 
anda man of his complex nature cannot be easily estimated ; 
but this is certain, that he has not been a selfish or cunning 
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intriguer seeking power for himself or victory for his own 
views, and that he has not been guided in his action by 
political motives or enmity to the Established Church. He 
did his best to unite two branches of the Scots Kirk, not that 
he might be stronger to attack the Established Church, but 
that one wound at least in Christ’s body in Scotland might 
be healed. If he was convinced that the Church of Scotland 
should be disestablished, this was not because he was indifferent 
to her ancient and splendid history, or because he desired to 
see her crippled and humbled, but because he believed, rightly 
or wrongly, that once she was disestablished there might be 
a general union, and the Scots Kirk be once more undivided 
as in the former days. It may have been a fond imagination, 
but it was one worthy of a leader of the Scots Kirk. He 
may have made mistakes, and for that he has suffered, but 
the end he had in view will one day be accomplished. 

On the 31st October 1900 the greatest Church Union 
Scotland has ever seen was achieved when the United 
Presbyterian Church and the Free Church became one under 
the name of the United Free Church of Scotland, and the 
event was celebrated with profound satisfaction and amid the 
congratulations of many Churches. It would not be right to 
say that it called forth the enthusiasm of the nation, or that 
the two bodies flew into one another's arms. The union was 
rather a matter of duty than of affection; and while the 
ceremony which made the two Churches one was proceeding, 
an ominous protest was being made elsewhere. The Free 
Church had decided in favour of the union by an enormous 
majority—643 to 27—but the minority were very determined 
men, who were firmly convinced that a great principle was 
stake, that of national religion, and who also had the courag¢ 
of men with their backs to the wall. When, on the 30th 
October 1900, the Free Church Assembly held its last meeting 
in the Assembly Hall, it determined to adjourn till next day; 
and then to meet with the supreme court of the United 

Presbyterian Church in the Waverley Market hall, “ther 
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to consummate the union which has now been legislatively 
sanctioned by the Church.” The minority protested, and 
withdrew to the waiting-room of the Assembly Hall, where 
they constituted themselves the Assembly of the Free Church. 
At 11.80 a.m. on 31st October, when the union was being 
accomplished in the Waverley Market, the minority made their 
appearance at the gates of what they considered their own 
Assembly Hall. When they were refused admission, this 
handful of ministers and elders—mostly Highlanders—“ con- 
stituted themselves at the outer gate as a meeting of General 
Assembly.” In the afternoon they left Queen Street Hall, 
and since that day have held their courts and conducted 
ther work as the real Free Church of Scotland. When 
people heard next morning how this little body had stood 
outside the Assembly Hall like sheep who had found the 
door of the fold closed, and how they claimed to be the 
Free Church, there were some who laughed, but there were 
others who were more inclined to weep. A minority for 
conscience sake should be dealt with very tenderly, and there 
were various reasons for treating this minority with great 
consideration. For one thing, they were men, both clergy 
and laity, without distinction or influence; they had no one 
among them like Dr Begg who commanded the ears of 
Scotland, or who could state their case in a popular fashion. 
It should also have been remembered that they were largely 
Celts, a race of passionate loyalty to the past and the tradi- 
tional fighters of lost causes, a race also quickly touched by 
courtesy but absolutely intractable under oppression. And 
it could hardly be denied that they held in their entirety 
the original principles of their Church, and stood where 
Chalmers and the leaders of the Disruption stood. It 
may be quite right that a Church should change her 
ced with advancing light and new circumstances, and 
the writer holds firmly not only that the Church has this 
power, but that the Scots Church should have exercised 
it very much sooner and on a much more extensive scale. 
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One who takes this position is, however, on that very account 
the more bound to act very carefully at every step, and to 
deal very generously with his conservative fellow-Churchmen, 
Very likely the authorities of the United Free Church were 
guided by legal opinion when they locked those Highlanders 
out of their old home, and there might have been some legal 
danger in allowing them to meet in the empty Assembly Hall. 
It turns out to have been bad law, for the Hall belonged 
to those Highlanders and not to the Church in the market- 
place; and it is just possible—for a Celt is a warm-hearted 
man—that if the minority had found the Hall placed at their 
disposal, and a kindly message had been sent them from the 
Market hall with its thousands, the lawsuit would never 
have been started, and Scotland would have been saved 
another bitter controversy. Certainly it was a great mistake 
in what may be called religious politics, and of course it 
was an absolute blunder in law, to endeavour to dispossess 
the minority of the few churches where the people belonged 
to their way of thinking, and not to offer them one divinity 
hall in which to train their students. Upon the face of it, 
it did not strike the lay mind as quite fair, not to say quite 
Christian, to deny them any share in the accumulated heritage 
of the Free Church, but to turn them out into the wilderness, 
houseless and penniless, because they refused to unite with 
another Church whose characteristic principle of Voluntaryism 
the leaders of their own Church had once denounced, and 
because they wished to remain Free Churchmen as their 
fathers had been before them. It was good statesmanship to 
unite the two Churches, and it would have been better states- 
manship to have tried to unite the three, but it was not 
statesmanship, and it turns out not to have been law, t 
penalise those Highlanders because they would not become 
United Presbyterians. No doubt they ought to have see 
that the Stuart dynasty is impossible to-day in theology, and 
it would be better if they could settle down under the new 
régime ; but a Highlander will not be driven, and loses hi 
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reason When he imagines that he has been betrayed by his 
own friends. So the minority took, as it were, to the hills, 
and people treated their campaign as a forlorn hope. But, 
to everyone’s surprise, they have won their Culloden. 

The situation which this unexpected victory of the 
minority has created is incredible, and suggests Alice in 
Wonderland. All the mission stations of the Free Church 
scattered throughout the world were handed over to a body 
which has not a single missionary. The three theological 
colleges, with their libraries and endowments, belong now to 
a Church which, until yesterday, had not a professor, and has 
had to secure such professors as it can from outside its own 
ranks and from the oddest quarters. All the churches and 
manses of the Free Church, besides that Assembly Hall in 
which so much history was made, and the Church offices and 
colleges, now belong by law to this Highland remnant with 
a few Lowland camp-followers; while, on the other hand, 
the former Free Church of Scotland which was inaugurated 
by an act of unique sacrifice in 1843, and covered Scotland 
with churches, and made its missions famous through the 
world, and set an example of liberality to the Christian 
Church, is deprived of all her property and left without a roof 
under which to worship throughout Scotland. Upon the 
soundness of the law which has wrought this marvel the 
writer has no opinion to offer, and that side of the matter 
will be expounded by the most eminent authority on the 
subject of the “ Law of Creeds in Scotland”; but he expresses 
the feeling of the lay mind in saying that nothing so absurd 
has been done by law in the history of the Scots people. 

The irony of the situation is not lessened when one looks 
at the grounds of the decision; for they are two, and the first 
* that the Free Church has abandoned the Establishment 
principle, and that by her constitution she is not at liberty to 
do so. When one remembers that in 1843 the Free Church 
paid an enormous price to be free from the control of the 


State in spiritual affairs, and proudly called herself by the 
Vou. III.—No. 2. 17 
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name of the Free Church, it is an amazing illustration of the 
futility of everything human to find that the Establishment 
principle is tied as firmly round her neck as ever, and that, 
having lost all her property once to escape from the 
Established Church, she is now to lose all she has accumulated 
since because she had made the Establishment principle an 
open question. What more could the Free Church have done 
to be free? Yet it is perfectly evident that she was not free, 
and one asks with perplexity whether Cavour’s famous ideal is 
possible at all, and there can ever be a free Church in a free 
State. The other ground was that the Free Church, by certain 
modifications she had made on the Confession of Faith, which 
were really of a very modest character, had abandoned sound 
doctrine ; and here again one is affected by the irony of the 
situation. If there ever has been any Church in our land 
which has prided herself upon orthodoxy and stormed against 
heresy, it has been the Free Church. Her leaders denounced 
Broad Church theology in every shape, and distinguished 
ministers were prosecuted for suggesting even a modification 
in the application of the Jewish Sabbath law, while Robertson 
Smith, who was the glory of scholarship in Scotland, was 
removed from his chair and died in exile from his Church. If 
this Church be found untrue to the Confession of Faith and 
the orthodox creed, then one despairs of orthodoxy altogether. 
It is right, however, at the same time to admit—although this 
did not come within the range of the House of Lords—that 
although Robertson Smith was expelled, his spirit remained, 
and Biblical criticism has found a congenial home in the Free 
Church. One has a shrewd idea that, if he got to the back- 
ground of the Highland mind, it would be found that the 
remnant would not have vexed themselves so much about any 
statement of free grace which the Free Church made, if they 
believed that the Free Church was loyal to the Word of God. 
They were haunted with the idea that critics within the Free 
Church were shaking the very foundation of faith by theit 
daring treatment of Holy Scripture; and it is open to believe, 
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although it cannot be proved, that there never would have 
been any lawsuit, and possibly there never would have been 
any division, if the remnant had not been scared by the higher 
criticism. One reason, when you go to the inwardness of things, 
why the Free Church left the Established Church in 1843, was 
that they were more evangelical ; and one reason, when you get 
at the inwardness of things again, why the Free Church is 
stripped of all her possessions in 1904, is that she is less 
evangelical, What is a Church to do if she be penalised first 
for orthodoxy and next for heterodoxy ? 

The absurdity of the position is quite as great when one 
comes to the matter of property and the anxiety of the Law 
Courts that it should be administered according to the will of 
the donor. On the one hand, they take the whole of the 
property from the Free Church because they consider them 
improper people to administer it, and they hand it over to the 
remnant who cannot administer it at all, and this is done in 
order to preserve the sanctity of the law of trusts. On the 
other hand, they take the property of the Free Church, three- 
fourths of which was accumulated after that Church had 
declared that it did not consider the Establishment principle 
to be of the essence of its faith, and hand over not only 
the one-fourth raised, as the judges would say, upon the 
prospectus of Dr Chalmers, but the three-fourths raised upon 
quite a different prospectus, to the remnant because they are 
the proper people to administer such property. In other 
words, three-fourths of the property of the Free Church is 
taken away from the Church the donors love and to which 
they gave it, and handed over for administration to a body 
of men with whom the donors for the most part disagreed, 
and for the furtherance of whose views the donors for the 
most part would never have given a penny. And this is done 
to establish the confidence of the public in the law of trusts. 
As many of those donors are living, and see the churches 
Which they have built delivered to the remnant against whom 
they have been voting for thirty years, one would like to 
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know their opinion of the law of trusts. If this law which is the 
fetish of English judges is intended to secure first that a trust be 
efficiently administered, and secondly that it be administered ac- 
cording to the intention of the donors, then the House of Lords 
have secured by law—which I wish again to say is no doubt 
perfect law—that this particular trust be scarcely administered 
at all, and next, that so far as it is administered it shall be 
contrary to the wishes of seventy-five per cent. of the donors. 
It is indeed unreasonable and intolerable that a Church 
which exists for the teaching of truth and the development of 
the religious life should be regarded as a joint-stock company 
which is raising money upon a prospectus as for banking or 
mining. If such a Church is to fulfil her purpose and justify 
the gifts which have been given her, she should keep abreast of 
theological science, and lead her people further into truth every 
year ; and it would be an anomaly if such a Church is denied the 
liberty of growth and the opportunity of life, and a grave injustice 
if, whenever the Church had vindicated her own existence by 
her intellectual sincerity and her liberty, she should be mulcted 
of her property. If the Church of Christ is to fulfil her purpose 
in history, and if she is to secure the loyalty of her people in 
modern times, she must be free to shape her creed according 
to her conviction, and it must no longer be possible for the 
dead creed of the past to grip her throat at any moment and 
threaten her with the loss of her substance because the Church 
is declaring the mind of Christ as He has been pleased to 
reveal it in those latter days by His indwelling spirit. The 
crisis in Scotland in the first issue gravely affects the Scots 
Kirk, and therefore calls forth the sympathy of every one of 
her sons, wherever he may be living; in the last issue it affects 
the freedom and the future of the Christian Church through- 
out the English-speaking world. The Scots Kirk has often 
suffered in the past, and she is ready to suffer again ; she has 
suffered in the cause of freedom, and now, whatever happens, 
the world may be sure Scotsmen will not sell the pass. 
LiveRPooL. JOHN WATSON. 
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THE CHRIST OF DOGMA AND 
OF EXPERIENCE.’ 


W. A. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE, 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Most open-minded laymen probably view with unqualified 
satisfaction the desire recently evinced on the part of the 
more progressive clergy of the Established Church to restate 
upon a basis of rational criticism the received dogmas of 
Christianity. The encouraging feature of the spectacle, quite 


apart from the value of the results hitherto reached, perhaps 
mainly consists in the tone and spirit of the discussion. There 
is a real determination to come to a grip with the substantial 
issues of the problem, to remain sheltered no longer behind any 
wall of authority or tradition, but calmly to submit the bases, 
historical or logical, of the faith that is in them to a contest 
in the open field of reason ; in a word, to justify or to reject. 
Meanwhile, of course, conservative orthodoxy still endeavours 
to protect itself by means of its time-honoured weapons, the 
appeal to Scripture and Apostolic theory, backed by obscure 
metaphor, and, in the last resort, a certain undignified intoler- 
ance of those who will not yield to it—like a peevish child who 
cannot explain what he wants, but is ready to snap at everyone 
who will not give it him. Doubtless they have their reward ; 
but this is not to win the respect or the adherence of the 
vast body of those whose interest lies in discovering, ‘not what 
the Church holds, but what the facts (both in the narrower, 
A further article on this subject by a Catholic writer will appear in April. 
253 17a 
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historic sense, and also in the deeper, metaphysical sense) of 
the Christian transformation of the world have been. “ Aut 
doce aut discede” is the only alternative which the student 
of theology can present to-day to his spiritual instructors, 
Theologians will do well to recognise generally what some 
(it appears) are beginning already to recognise, namely, the 
growing independence in regard to theology of lay thought. 
Authorised leaders are likely to find themselves followed 
exactly so far as, and not further than, they show themselves 
able and willing to lead. 

It is natural, in a religion so essentially bound up with the 
person of its Founder as Christianity, that the problems which 
have received the first and most serious attention should be 
the Christological. Already in this sphere the amount of 
concession made, while it has been made quietly, has been 
enormous. Some of the attributes once claimed on Gospel 
evidence for Jesus (e.g. omnipotence and omniscience) have been 
by some apologists definitely abandoned, both as unthinkable 
in themselves and as contrary to much even of the language of 
Scripture. Other thinkers have pleaded for an open verdict 
on such questions as these, as not constituting any integral part 
of Jesus’ claim upon our worship and affections, while at the 
same time, judging by this criterion, they have insisted 
upon the sinlessness of Jesus as a doctrine not to be parted 
with at any price. Others, more advanced still, have urged that 
this no less than attributes like omnipotence is, both on grounds 
of Scriptural evidence and of reason, at least open to question. 
Moreover, in regard to the historical facts of Jesus’ life there 
has been a significant tendency to drop the argument from 
purely historical evidence: thus, for instance, on the question 
of the Virgin Birth we find fewer purely hypothetical “ origins” 
of the stories constructed with the view of showing on the one 
side that they proceeded direct from Mary or her friends, or, 
on the other, that they were gradually and imaginatively built 
up. Instead of this kind of discussion, in which the certainty 
of the result is usually in inverse proportion to the ingenuity 
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expended, and in which no one is ever really convinced, there 
has been an increasing interest in the a priori considera- 
tions determining to the one side or the other. The problem 
isnot so much, What does the evidence show? as, How much 
of abnormal occurrence is it necessary to presume in order to 
account for the abnormal genius of Christ? And similarly with 
regard to His mental qualities, the problem is not so much, What 
did He believe Himself? or, What did His disciples believe Him 
to be? as, What is presupposed in the impression made by Him 
on His first followers and on the world? In all this a tendency 
has made itself felt to make clearer distinctions which were 
formerly kept fluid and hazy, alike in the grounds of belief and 
in the subject under discussion. In regard to the former, the 
authority of history is distinguished from that of faith. Certain 
dogmas, it is recognised, are but weakly demonstrated by 
history: the inquiry then becomes in what sense they are 
required by faith, that is, in order to make rational the devotion 
of the Christian to Christ. Similarly in regard to the person 
under discussion there is a growing inclination to recognise the 
difference between the historic figure of Jesus, as drawn in 
the Synoptists, and the quasi-metaphysical presentation of His 
personality, as outlined in the Fourth Gospel and the Epistles, 
and carried on in the faith of the Catholic Church—a distinc- 
tion sufficiently sharp to call forth from M. Loisy the descrip- 
tion “ comme deux Christs.” Though perhaps more slowly in 
England than on the Continent, the admission of the validity 
of this distinction is becoming fashionable, and the fashion is a 
concomitant of the tendency to sacrifice even orthodoxy, if 
hecessary, to the higher claims of truth. 

It is this which gives its direction to the modern Christo- 
logical question: the two camps (excluding the ultra-con- 
servatives, who are still flogging their dead horses) are now at 
issue about the legitimacy of treating the distinction as valid, 
and the necessity which is incumbent, if it be valid, of entirely 
reconstructing and reinterpreting the traditional metaphysics 
of Christianity. The orthodox camp points out with perfect 
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justice that though the distinction is obviously to be traced in 
the New Testament, yet it is none the less obvious that no one 
of the New Testament writers ever had the slightest idea of 
separating the one portrait of Christ from the other, in any 
sense which implied that the titles and attributes ascribed to 
the exalted Christ were not due of right to Jesus of Nazareth: 
in fact, the whole interest and importance to them of the 
latter, the whole secret of His power, lay in the fact that He 
was the pre-existent Word of the Father, incarnate indeed in 
human form, but none the less one and the same person, as 
would a king be if painted now in the form of a servant, 
now in the plenitude of regal splendour. Thus we are 
reminded that the author of the “harsh words” about “ Christ 
after the flesh” also wrote Phil. ii. vv. 5-11, or other passages 
to the same effect. By what right then, it is asked, do modern 
theologians try to divorce conceptions which for the New 
Testament writers were always joined together? To this the 
advanced party reply by a counter-question: By what right 
were two conceptions, so essentially disparate, ever associated ! 
In seeking, however, to challenge this right, the advanced 
party suffer obviously from two inherent weaknesses in their 
own position, one of which discredits them in the eyes of the 
theological world ; the other, though time will heal it, inevitably 
weakens for the moment their power of enlisting a very large 
body of sympathy. These are— 

(1) The breach which they are driven to make with 
Scriptural tradition. 

(2) The negative character of their own position. It is 
easy to point out the metaphysical difficulty of the view of 
Christ’s person taken in the New Testament: it is not easy 
(and so far at least people have failed) to produce an alternative 
theory which will adequately cover the facts. 

The object of this paper is to deal shortly with these two 
difficulties in the more liberal position: to endeavour to 
justify the one, and to make a tentative suggestion with 
regard to the other. 
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In the first place, be it remembered the battle no longer 
centres around the problem, What is the Apostolic tradition ? 
but, What is the Truth? It would be almost unnecessary to 
mention such a truism, except for the strange tactics of some 
of the “defenders of the faith,” whose attitude implies that 
either they do not understand the question, or they are unable 
to find the answer. The Bishop of London, for instance, in 
a “public repudiation” of a recent theory upon the Resurrec- 
tion, points out quite truly that statements which militate 
against that theory are to be found in the Bible, and therefore 
that the contrary view is proved “by most certain warrants 
of Holy Scripture.” Now this is presumably intended to 
convince either those for whom the mere statement of Scripture 
ts, or those for whom it is mot, a “certain warrant.” If the 
latter, it is wholly inadequate: when men in a fog are de- 
manding light, it is not satisfying to be assured that the fog is 
the genuine old one, even though it has hung over “the 
gallant ship” (to use the Bishop’s own metaphor) throughout 
the whole of its “ voyage of 1800 years in this country alone.” 
In fact, the length of its persistence would seem to be a reason 
for wishing to dispel it rather than to retain it longer. If, 
however, the Bishop had the former class of Christian in mind, 
it would seem almost superfluous to lay such emphasis on 
points which any of them could find out for himself, merely 
by opening his Bible. No doubt the Bishop understands his 
own duties, but it is difficult for the uninitiated to see what 
class of persons required his public repudiation, with such 
“warrants” as he had to offer, unless it be the members of his 
flock who had the misfortune to be born blind. Such ex- 
_ hibitions of episcopal apologetics are perhaps a sufficient 
excuse for the following plain statement of the case :—From 
the point of view of tradition, the orthodox are very probably 
in the strong position. But the yearly expenditure of time 


and energy on their part to prove this is, from the point of . 


View of modern theology, a waste of powder and shot on a 
Position no longer held by the assailants, who are meanwhile 
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forcing a breach through the protecting ring-wall of tradition 
itself. Henceforth, for all who wish to avoid an zgnoratio 
elenchi, reason and not authority is the arbiter in the fight. 
Thus discussions about the Johannine authorship of certain 
views are as important as ever for the student of dogmatic 
history ; but what the modern student of religion wants to 
know is rather the value of those views for modern thought, 
be they descended from the Apostle, the Elder, or only 
“another man of the same name.” 

“But,” it will be asked, “to whom is it more natural to go 
to learn the truth about Jesus’ person than to Jesus Himself 
and His disciples?” Those who put such a question do not 
always remember that what is sought is not the preacher on 
these matters, but the teacher; not phrases capable only, how- 
ever admirably, of expressing and arousing an emotional 
enthusiasm, but the calm, thinkable truth. The ability of 
Jesus and His disciples to supply the former need is abun- 
dantly proved by the results of their efforts on the world’s 
history. But no demonstration has been given, or seems 
capable of being given, of the claim that they have cast their 
message in a form which it can permanently occupy in human 
thought. 4 priori considerations are not favourable to such 
claim. Practical effectiveness and speculative insight do not 
always, as is sometimes arbitrarily assumed, go together. In 
spite of a certain school of modern philosophy, a thing need 
not be necessarily true because it “works.” Nor does it find 
any more support if the internal evidence of the Apostolic 
theory be examined. The day is long since passed when it 
was possible to regard the New Testament as containing 4 
single self-consistent system of truth, or to regard the different 
views of discrepant passages as merely complementary one of 
the other. It is, moreover, at least arguable that Jesus and 
the Apostles themselves never intended their words to bear 
the metaphysical interpretation that was later put upon them. 
Their language was framed to produce a persuasive appeal to 
the world at the time, not to serve as raw material from which 
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future ages, more servile than intelligent, were to extract a 
metaphysic ; still less, in view of the spasmodic and incidental 
manner in which their theories are introduced, and the slight 
and unsystematic explanation offered of their meaning, is it 
possible to suppose that they intended to present the world 
with a full-blown metaphysic as such. Rather, one of the 
most striking marks of the teaching of Jesus Himself as 
recorded in the Synoptic Gospels is the studied avoidance of 
metaphysical terms. He uses sublime metaphor rather than 
clear definition: He expresses throughout the poetry rather 
than the philosophy of life. That Jesus’ consciousness of 
God’s presence and the reality of goodness were vivid in a 
quite unique manner is a proposition scarcely to be denied, 
but that His language about Himself will support the vast 
dogmatic construction which has been based upon it, or that 
the current Christology can genuinely arrogate to itself the 
authority of Christ, is a proposition more often assumed or 
supported by a lame selection of obiter dicta taken out of their 
context than satisfactorily proved. Into the passages of the 
Synoptists most usually quoted in this connection there is not 
here space to enter. Suffice it to say that the orthodox view 
is only one among other alternative explanations: Jesus’ 
language is sufficiently intelligible even if He had no studied 
view of His own personality except such as is traceable to His 
absolute conviction of the love and abiding presence of God, 
moulded to some extent by His parallel conviction that He 
was the Messiah. In view of the latter claim He styled 
Himself the “Son of David” and the “Son of Man”: in 
view of the former He claimed for Himself the title “Son 
of God,” as, indeed, all men were to Him by natural right 
“children of God.” But to anyone conscious of the very 
flexible significance which this term bore in the mouth of 
a Jew, what sort of basis does this afford of the meta- 
physical superstructure which has been raised upon'it? The 
tearing of the structure, indeed, is in itself intelligible enough, 
if the circumstances under which it was constructed be taken 
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into account—in a word, if we penetrate beneath language 
to experience. The fact stands out that in Jesus the 
Apostles were confronted with a personality of overwhelming 
attractiveness and power of appeal to themselves, and their 
language must be interpreted throughout as their attempt 
to expound and pass on their experience to the world. 
In this attempt they were naturally driven to employ such 
conceptions as were current in their day, and notably those 
of Messianic anticipations and Greek philosophy, and, as we 
should naturally expect, they were rapidly carried out of 
their depth into the region of presuppositions and ideas 
which they could not, and perhaps did not particularly care 
to, analyse completely. 

This is a view of the Apostolic writings and their legiti- 
mate interpretation which obviously commends itself as 
reasonable on a prior? grounds to anyone who remembers that 
the Apostles were primarily not metaphysicians, but religious 
teachers. It seems unnecessary also to lay stress upon the 
stimulating effect of the changed view of Christian revelation 
which it involves, as a body of truth which advances with time 
and demands a new interpretation in every age, not as a set of 
dogmas dumped down once and for all in the world, and in- 
tended (as Euclid is taught in a bad school) to be henceforth 
understood, it may be, by those who have the ability, but at 
all events to be asserted by everyone. Needless is it, too, to 
point out that it encourages men to look to the future instead 
of to the past for the explanation of the life of Jesus and His 
Church, and to think for themselves instead of appealing to 
the speculations of others. These are the marks of a sound 
theory, but do not in themselves prove its soundness. What 
is perhaps more important to observe is that in this view we 
have a key, and at present the only key, to the difficulty raised 
by the New Testament itself. If this latter be taken 4s 
stating an exact metaphysical truth, it is so far an unsolved 
riddle what that truth can be: or in other words, how the 
attributes of the exalted Christ can have strictly belonged to 
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any human being, however divinely gifted. If, on the other 
hand, it be the language of emotion, then, given the intense 
enthusiasm inspired by Jesus, the description of His person- 
ality becomes a natural and easy fact: it is just what we 
should have expected from the men, and the circle of ideas, 
among whom early Christian belief sprang up. But at the 
same time it loses its cogency for us, and it is open to, or 
rather imperative for, us to search for and formulate a 
substitute. 

To those (and they are still many) who still cleave to 
the older view and wish to maintain the dogma gua meta- 
physics, theology has now a single challenge: “Explain 
what your assertions mean, or cease to dogmatise.” It is 
beyond doubt possible that they can be justified to reason, 
but it is equally beyond doubt that no such justification has 
yet been given. 

If, as often, we are warned that the accumulated weight 
of centuries of experience entitles the dogmas to respect, it is 
a fair reply that there is no disrespect in letting go of the hand 
of a guide, however old, if he be blind. A marked feature, 
which cannot be neglected in modern discussion of intellectual 
beliefs, is the growing disinclination to regard mere antiquity 
as being in itself a guarantee of value. The principle that 
“the old is better” may be true as before of articles like wine 
and furniture: in regard to doctrine it is rapidly giving place 
lo the opposite view. In the present case the attempt to 
introduce this principle is really beside the point. It is 
not in dispute that so far as the dogma truly represents 
experience it is valid: the whole question at issue is how 
far it can be said ultimately to represent it; and the number 
of centuries through which it has stood is in this connection 
no guarantee that it is a strictly true theory, or anything 
more than a rough description. Many more centuries have 
probably believed that the sun went round the earth than 


have asserted the divinity (in the ordinary dogmatic sense) 
of Jesus. 
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If, however, we may, and (in default of an explanation) 
must, be prepared to modify the traditional Christology which 
the Church has maintained as her explanation of the life and 
work of her Founder, what substitute is there? The answer 
is inevitably in the main negative. But the same principle 
which has awakened the problem points the way to its solu- 
tion. The appeal from language to experience suggests how, 
even without being accurate, the current Christology may 
readily have arisen ; the same appeal suggests what elements 
in it need restatement, and what can be taken up into a new 
theory. 

A study of the New Testament shows that the experience 
which lay at the root of the Apostolic mission and preaching 
was the sense of union with the risen Christ, considered no 
more as a human being, but as the active spirit of God, 8 of 
7a mavra. Clearly such a union, in view of the interpretation 
put on the word “ Christ,” is analogous to that which is neces- 
sarily realised in every deeply religious mind. The problem 
is, How far is it necessary or justifiable to identify this uni- 
versal spirit of God with the personality of Jesus of Nazareth! 
The experience of the Apostles, and the fact that for them 
the way to this union was opened up by the influence and 
teaching of Jesus, fully explains the obviousness of the identifi- 
cation for them. Its obviousness, if we take the experience 
of the whole Christian Church from the earliest to the most 
recent times, is by no means so apparent. The Apostolic 
language has repeated itself quite regularly in the mouths of 
pious Christians, and notably in the case of that mysticism 
which has been prominent at various periods of the Church's 
history. But when we inquire precisely what importance 
these mystics attach to the identification of the divine spirit 
with whom they have communion and the person of Jesus, wé 
find all shades of opinion from the jet black of the Fourth 
Gospel, in which it is absolute, to the dead white of Eckhart, 
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who never mentions the historical Jesus at all. Even Paul, in 
his relative indifference to the facts which the other Apostles 
had to tell him, in comparison to the revelation made to 
himself, is in this matter (from the point of view of orthodoxy) 
a black, or at least a not unblemished, sheep. 

Of the extent to which in modern experience the highest 
spiritual life is inspired by the influence of Jesus it is hard to 
find a criterion. The logic which Paul turns against circum- 
cision would make short work of any claim that any ceremonies 
traceable to Jesus are of necessity the sole channels of Divine 
Grace: while of conscious inspiration drawn from the words 
and life of Jesus all degrees are found, in different, though 
equally strenuous and spiritually minded, persons, from the 
warmest devotion almost to indifference; and a critic would 
find it hard to draw a line among these, and say how far the 
highest life depends upon this source, without exposing himself 
to a spiritual fallacy of the Sorites. 

Apart from this difficulty, there are indisputably in modern 
life many sources, all more or less independent of the personal 
history of Jesus, wherein man finds God unmistakably revealed 
tohim. Men of whom Jesus could know nothing, and whose 
direct debt to Him varies in all degrees from zero upwards, 
yet impart to the world new knowledge of truth, a new moral 
impulse, or a new religious fervour. In the world of literature 
and thought, names like Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Shakespeare, 
Spinoza, Browning, Dante, at once suggest themselves; in 
the world of art, a similar list might be found. Now, to every 
educated Christian the influence of Jesus must inevitably be 
crossed with countless other influences like these. His sayings 
and conduct are interpreted in the light of theirs, as theirs are 
by His. Even the most devoted can only recognise the 
historic Jesus as one, though perhaps the greatest, among many 
“teachers come from God”; while, if spiritual life be taken as 
a whole, there are many of the most strenuous who yet would 
not acknowledge Him, in His power of appeal to themselves, 
even as the greatest. Thus the tendency of Christianity has 
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perhaps inevitably been that the force exerted by the example 
and words of the historic Jesus has diminished, or rather has 
been gradually modified by the influence of other leaders, in all 
of whom indeed “worketh one and the same Spirit,” but yet 
whose ideas have been developed independently of His. Nor 
can the millions to whom Mahomet, not Christ, is the Prophet 
of God be in this connection left out of account. 

Yet even with this restriction there is a sense in which 
the spirit of Western life could be more truly identified with 
the “Spirit of Christ” than with that of any other man. 
The name of Christ is burnt as none other into the world’s 
history: its impression on nearly every sphere of thought 
and conduct is ineffaceable. His influence was unique, 
because His mind was unique. To form a clear conception 
of Jesus is not easy; but all the records of His sayings and 
acts point to the fact, that while philosophy sets up a wider 
ideal of knowledge than we have reason to suppose that He 
attained, yet of the intuitional, immediate experience of 
present unity with God and with a perfect world, which 
is the characteristic ideal of the religious mind, His was the 
supreme type. The unqualified claim to be the “Christ, 
the Son of God,” stands as far removed from the ordinary 
human sense of guilt as the intuition, “I saw Satan, as 
lightning, fall from heaven,” stands from the ordinary sense 
of the strength of evil. To Him, as to no one else, reality and 
goodness were one, and His intuitions are therefore the outline 
of the figure of which all other possible knowledge can only 
supply the detail. Hence, if others have in various degrees 
apprehended the “beauty of holiness,” He beyond all could 
utter it in “a strain the world at last should heed.” Such, in 
fact, has been His effect on the world that it would hardly be 
an exaggeration to call anyone who identifies himself with 
the highest tendencies of our civilisation a disciple, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, of Jesus. 

This secret power of one like whom “never man spake" 
is the Alpha and Omega of the Christological question. The 
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experience of it, whenever and wherever found, is the be- 
ginning, as the explanation of it is the end. It is, perhaps, 
not over-ambitious to discern to-day a tendency towards what 
there has not yet been throughout the history of Christianity 
—a scientific treatment of this central problem. 

If, however, theology is to become scientific, she must 
adopt the essential methods of science. In the first place 
she must be synoptic. The narrower the area of facts 
considered, the more fallible is the hypothesis based upon them, 
and in the case of theology pre-eminently, it is just the 
universality or narrowness of its outlook which determines 
whether it is to be the most valuable or valueless of all 
the sciences. It is not likely that nineteen centuries of the 
world’s experience will be capable of being compressed 
without violence within the limits of formule which appeared 
adequately to cover that of a relatively small sect through 
less than a century; and, in fact, as we have seen, there is 
good reason to think that if the spiritual experience of all 
those who have honestly “professed and called themselves 
Christians,” still more of that of “all sorts and conditions” 
of religious persons, were taken into account, the historic 
Jesus would not be found to occupy the same position in 
relation to God as is ascribed to Him in the Fourth Gospel 
and Kpistles, and crystallised in the dogma of the Church. 
Secondly, theology must break with her bad habit of treating 
first hypotheses as axioms. Assuming that the datum of 
Christology is the experience, reflected in various and often 
conflicting expressions, of Jesus as a revealer of truth, and 
therefore of God, the theory of His identity with the Logos is 
pardonable, even creditable, as a first explanation: it may be 
the final theme to be proved ; but to take it at the outset as 
axiomatic is a simple petitio principii, a beginning at the end. 
Such theories do not illuminate: they only dazzle. 

The only refuge is in a Sevrepos thods. Now the analogy 
which seems obviously to suggest itself as a starting-point for 


the understanding of the relation between Jesus and His 
Vor. III.—No, 2. 
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followers is the relation of any great teacher to his disciples, 
It will be enough for the many ardent devotees who object to 
the inadequacy of any such analogy to remember that its 
legitimacy is involved in the mere description of Jesus as a 
‘“‘teacher come from God”; and that, unless set in their right 
relation to some such general conception, individual expressions 
of emotion, however intense, become emptied of all their 
significance. Its appropriateness is confirmed by the circum- 
stance that in the relation of teacher to disciple we find a real 
communion of spirit with spirit which from the point of view 
of the disciple gives us an experience indistinguishable in 
its essential characteristics from that described in the New 
Testament; while in the function of the teacher we find an 
analogy which both enables us to give a concrete meaning to 
the claim that Jesus is the revealer of God, and also supplies 
the necessary modification to the language in which the New 
Testament expresses that claim. 

Any attempt to work out the analogy and analyse the 
facts would require a paper, or a volume, to itself. The 
briefest suggestion only can be made. 

The growth of the disciple under the influence of his 
master can be described either as a development of his own 
spirit into that of the teacher or the growth of the teacher's 
spirit into him. The nature of a spiritual union makes it 
impossible to say which of these metaphors is the more 
appropriate. For, on the one hand, minds do not react exter- 
nally upon one another: the communication of ideas between 
mind and mind involves a real union of the two, and nota 
transference, as it were, of the contents of one box into 
another. On the other hand, the ideas thus implanted are not 
a foreign importation into the mind of the disciple: vods éo7 
Suvdpe. mdévta 7a vontd, and if it were not so, no instruction 
could avail, for it would never be assimilated. If by it the 
pupil’s mind is transformed, it is because the new ideas call 
forth and develop its own real, though latent, content. Now 
both these metaphors are to be found in the New Testament. 
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It is important here to note that, even though Jesus be regarded 
as only one among many teachers, yet the phrases which 
express the indwelling presence of His spirit are not merely 
thetorical hyperboles, but describe, as accurately as metaphor 
can describe, a real spiritual fact. On the other hand, it is im- 
portant also to note that the development-view is likewise recog- 
nised in the New Testament. If it is true to say that through 
Jesus humanity became Divine, it is likewise true that it was 
because He first revealed, and so called out, the divinity which 
is implicit in human nature. Jesus speaks of God as already 
“your Father which is in Heaven” in the same discourse in 
which He invites men to be the children of God: the spiritual 
relation to which He calls them is already an established fact. 
The way in which He vindicates His own claim to Divinity 
is still more striking: it is to appeal to a principle which makes 
a like claim for all men: “I have said, ‘Ye are gods: ye are 
all children of the Most High.’” It must, however, be 
remembered that to attempt to isolate either aspect of such a 
relation, and to estimate how much of its result is due to one 
side and how much to the other, is to attempt an impossible 
calculus. All that can be said is that neither could have been 
what it is without the other. The “Spirit of Jesus,” had He not 
found a world ready to receive His message, would have meant 
a very different power from ‘“ Christ the Head of the Body, the 
Church.” So the world, but for Jesus, would still have been, 
even more than it is, ignorantly worshipping an “unknown God. ’ 

We may perhaps express the point thus:—In a union of 
personalities such as we have described, the disciple experi- 
ences a real loss of his individuality: he loses his own character- 
istics, and both in habits of mind and in conduct, increasingly 
reflects the character of his master. But (and here lies the 
paradox of such a relation) his personality does not thereby 
become weakened and more dependent, but acquires stronger 
individual powers: if it loses its old individuality it gains a 
hew one. In the New Testament description of the union of 
the Christian with Christ both these aspects appear. On the 
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one hand, the mind is “ transformed into the image” of Jesus: 
on the other hand, its relation to Jesus is not one of slavish 
dependence and loss of individual freedom, but one of intelli- 
gent, and therefore free, co-operation. In the Synoptic teach- 
ing particularly Jesus is represented as encouraging this 
independence of personality. But even the Fourth Gospel, 
which represents the union as of the closest kind, is quite 
clear on this point. “I have not called you servants, for the 
servant knoweth not what his lord doeth: but I have called 
you friends, for all things that I have heard of my Father | 
have made known unto you.” 

In thus describing the relation as one of friendship, we 
have a yet further hint whereby, on the analogy of everyday 
experience, the paramount personal influence of Jesus may 
be explained: for it is in friendship where the communion of 
two minds is deepest, and therefore touched with emotion, 
that the reaction of one upon the other is strongest. 

This to-day is a more suggestive line of thought than the 
other. By it we can see how the tacit personal influence of 
Jesus involved for His followers a real spiritual union with 
Him, the nature of which was fully studied and described only 
after He was gone. 

A similar union is implied likewise in the influence of the 
records of His life and words upon the world ever since. It is 
often supposed that in the spiritual experiences which a study 
of them has called forth we have a phenomenon which puts 
the case of Jesus out of all relation to the case of others who 
by their writings have inspired men. The personality of 
Jesus, it is thought, is a living, active spirit, which can speak 
to us from beyond the grave in a way quite impossible for 
others. Yet in the intellectual and emotional affections which 
every day are aroused in us by the inheritance that others have 
left, we have experiences similar to those aroused in active 
friendship, and similarly able to stimulate our life. Theit 
appeal comes through the written word, not directly through 
the senses of hearing, sight, and touch. But this is only 4 
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difference of medium, which does not infringe the reality of 
the spiritual intercourse. A friend can speak to us by letter as 
well as by word, and through the same medium not only to us 
but to generations yet unborn. In contemplating them, as in 
our thought of an absent friend, we may not feel the same 
sense of joy in reciprocated affection as we find in the case of 
one who is living and present: yet that we are thereby 
elevated and brought nearer to God is a real fact of spiritual 
experience. Now such experiences, when derived from 
meditation on others, may be stronger or may be weaker than 
those aroused by meditation on Jesus ;—different persons will 
differ about this ;—but there is no evidence, unless we make the 
double error of mistaking emotion for logic and eliminating con- 
trary testimony, that our relation to the historic Jesus differs 
essentially from our relation to other great teachers of the past. 
All alike are centres of spiritual life: the thoughts of all are 
being carried on and developed in the body of their disciples by 
the same Spirit who is “guiding the world into all truth”: but for 
none can an equality or an identity with that Spirit be claimed. 

At the same time, the other side of the question cannot be 
left unsaid. Though the isolation of Jesus is an exaggeration, 
it was guided by a right instinct in so far as it was meant 
to emphasise the unique moral force which He carried. The 
features of human friendship could in His friendship be more 
clearly felt, and its stimulus could survive His death more 
powerfully than in any other case, just because, as we have 
seen, His own personality was unique. 

But the modern habit of explanation by the idea of 
development rightly protests that to over-emphasise the 
uniqueness is to frustrate any explanation of it at all. To cut 
apart divinity and humanity, spiritual and natural, is to reduce 
the former terms to negative abstractions, of which nothing can 
be said except that they are not the latter. The flaw in the 
Apostolic interpretation of this revelation of God in Christ was 
an over-statement, not indeed carried to this extreme degree, 


but of the same kind: they translate the unique relation of His 
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mind to the Spirit of God into an absolute identity, in which all 
thought of difference (except for a few saving clauses) is lost. 

History supplies a suggestive parallel. The founder of 
Western reflection preceded by only about four centuries the 
founder of Western religion. Each taught orally and left 
no written record of his faith and spiritual experience. In 
each case the tradition separates itself into two unmistak- 
ably distinct pictures, the one drawn by hearers whose 
enthusiasm may probably have exceeded their power to under- 
stand the full significance of their teacher’s message, and the 
other drawn by a writer who himself possessed an original and 
powerful faculty for speculation. May it not be that in the 
one case, as certainly in the other, this latter picture receives 
colour from the philosophic conceptions of the artist, and is 
invested by his independent imagination with a “light that 
never was on sea or land?” 

If so (and it is impossible to believe it should have been 
otherwise), it may be that a real service may be done both to 
history and to the right understanding of the work and life of 
Christ by modifying and re-stating the conceptions whereby 
the New Testament writers seek to explain it. What is most 
remarkable about their conception is the accuracy with which 
the features of the experience are drawn and the wealth of 
content which they make it possible to read into those concep- 
tions by identifying the Founder of their Faith with the Spirit 
in Whom “ all things live and move and have their being.” If 
to-day we are less confident of this way of explanation, this is 
from no wish to under-estimate their work, but from a sense 
that there is no habit more fatal to Theology than dogmatic 
assertion of unproved and obscure assumptions reached, not by 
patient gropings after truth, but by leaps in the dark. To 
“aim at a million” is often to “ miss the unit.” In the more 
tentative method of adding “one to one” lies the surer, if 


slower, way to success. 
W. A. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 
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A PLEA FOR MYSTICISM. 


Tue Rev. G. W. ALLEN, 
Vicar of St James’s, Bradford. 


Mysticism is best described by naming its opposite, “ intel- 
lectuality.” Not that mysticism does not use intellect, but 
it uses this to elaborate, and convey to others, something 
which has first been found by a higher faculty; that is, as a 
supplemental, and not as an original, organon of discovery. 
Theology is properly “God-wisdom.” “Logos” includes 
both “ratio” and “oratio”; it is the wisdom that finds; and 
the wisdom that describes, sets forth, and justifies what has 
been found. But the former of these two seems, in our day, 
to have become neglected. We all are inclined to set a 
higher value on faculty which we have developed by labour 
and effort than on faculty which we find in ourselves. Not 
that the intuitive faculty does not require to be fostered and 
developed ; but its development is a matter of heart, rather 
than of head. The basest of men may master the higher 
mathematics, and make marvellous discoveries in any of the 
physical sciences; and so it seems that truth is independent 
of moral character, and dependent only on intellectual ability. 
So it is, in any searching that does not propose as its 
end to affect moral character; but this is just what theology 
does propose, when rightly understood. Hence high scholar- 
ship, though a great aid, is not the first requirement: the 


highest scholar may seek in vain for that which opens natur- | 


ally and immediately to the lowly and humble lover of good. 
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For theology is both an art and a science: and just as no 
amount of knowledge of the science of painting will make a 
man an artist, so no amount of scholarship will make a man 
a theologian. If he has the God-discerning intuition, scholar- 
ship will be a potent aid in enabling him to trace the power 
and wisdom of God in all departments of the physical universe ; 
the doing of which will fill him with delight. Scholarship 
will help him also to place his perception before others; 
not to give it to them (that he cannot do); but to guide 
them as far as may be on to the lines which, if followed, 
may lead to the development in them of the same faculty 
to perceive. 

“Can man, by searching, find out God?” ‘The presumed 
answer is “No.” Mark now the different attitude with 
regard to this answer taken by the materialist, the mystic, 
and him who stands between the two, the intellectual 
theologian. The materialist says at once, “Then let us 
devote our efforts to what we can find out.” The intel- 
lectual theologian says, “If we cannot find God, we can 
perhaps find out something about Him.” The mystic says, 
“If I cannot find God, perhaps God can find me.” We 
may dismiss the materialist at once. With him we are not 
now concerned. He runs to and fro, and finds out many 
things, which are as the body without the life; and the 
world remains still unhelped in any really effective way. 

But of the other two spirits is not this true? There is 
all the difference in the world between the idea, “I have to 
find God that I may possess Him,” and the idea, “ God has to 
possess me, that I may find Him.” When Wordsworth said, 
“Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 

Of things for ever speaking, 


That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking?” 


he expressed the spirit of the mystic. What we have to find 
is something that is already in us, but hidden under the 
external self-nature. God’s word to us is, “Open thy mouth 
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wide, and I shall fill it.” He stands ready to enter, and all 
we can do, or have to do, is to “ open the door.” 

So, like Naaman, we feel disappointed because we are 
not set to do “some great thing.” What is the use of the 
years of hard labour to acquire learning if it is not the means 
of success in this search? Learning is a great thing in this 
world; it is the door to positions of influence and respect. 
The true mystic never despises learning; but he must some- 
times grieve to see learning tempt men on to false lines of 
investigation; to regard the head, and neglect the heart. 
We shall be told that it need not do so; and we admit 
this: but it will, unless heedfully watched. We are reminded 
of the distinction between the righteous man and the good 
man. The one is widely respected, the other wins no public 
recognition, but in crises of life which has the more power ? 
What is the distinction between “righteousness” and “ good- 
ness”? It is this: that the former is valued for the sake of 
its results, the latter for its own sake. The distinction may 
seem slight, but is none the less very real. 

Mysticism has been rejected by many because they under- 
stand it to be a forbidding of any other pursuit than that of 
God, and any other method than that of intuition. This is a 
misapprehension. Our Lord said, “Seek first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and all other things shall be 
added.” One of the greatest of Mystics, Jacob Boehme, said, 
“Let men seek out the marvels of God in every department 
of knowledge.” They are of the things which shall be added. 
God first; then everything else follows, and illuminates and 
glorifies our knowledge of God. 

General acceptance of any idea, however spiritual, by men 
who have not developed the spiritual faculty in themselves, 
tends to the materialisation of that idea. For the acceptors 
are men in flesh and blood, whose horizon reaches not beyond 
this world, and its estimations and rewards. They think they 


have got to possess the idea, instead of letting the idea possess _ 


them. If it possessed them, it would lift them up to its own 
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level; but when they possess it, they drag it down to their 
level. They proceed to analyse and dissect it; they turn it 
upside down and inside out, to find out all about it. They fail 
to recognise that what they thus handle and analyse is not the 
idea itself in its living power, but its body, its expression in 
form of words. 

For every idea is a living power until this is lost in contro- 
versy about the terms of its enunciation. The truer attitude 
is to give oneself up to it; using the terms as one uses the 
stalk of a rose, to bring it near that we may smell it. No one 
who is wholly “sane” inquires about a delight, with a view 
to questioning whether it is really as good as it feels. He 
may, properly, use intellect to expand the delight by convey- 
ing what his heart feels to the knowledge of his head, or to 
others; and thus developing the delight by marking how it 
ramifies into a score of other departments, and by making 
others partake of it with him. Thus an Arabian author says, 

“Give me wine to drink ; and tell me, ‘ This is wine.’ ” 

This is the right order: drink first; inquire about names (if 
to do so will increase the joy) afterwards. Psyche loses her 
Eros when she insists on inquiring whether what feels good 
to the heart looks good to the eye; for this is to judge of 
the fruit by the root; an inversion of the true order. All 
through the world is sown one great, vast joy ; everywhere to 
be found by such as can seek rightly. But it is as if some 
enemy envied man this joy, and would persuade him that to 
question is higher than to accept. Does not many a man feel 
that vice is good? Yes: because he knows only his animal 
nature. But when the true, divine nature is possessed, its 
feeling is always to be trusted. For this feeling is the surest 
thing of all; and the divine nature is in all; though it may 
be undeveloped, or atrophied by exclusive reliance on intellect. 
The attitude of doubt oftener robs us of good than saves 
us from accepting an unworthy good. When the heart truly 
loves, it does not use intellect as a test, but as a developer. 

The mystic is one who recognises this, and feels that the 
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world has lost God in questions about Him, and would fain 
recall the poor world to the happier spirit. But the enemy 
has insinuated doubt. “How do you know that what you 
feel is the highest good?’ he suggests; “there may be some 
error, some mistake. You must have proof; you must look 
carefully for the possibility of a contrary conclusion. I am 
your true friend ; my aim is only to save you from what may 
be a too hasty conclusion. ‘Till you have asked all possible 


questions, and tried all possible experiments, you can be sure 


of nothing. You cannot know but that a little further inquiry 
might not show you an error that you have as yet failed to 
detect. Therefore put your whole effort into investigation ; 
else you may be concluding without the knowledge of all the 
facts, and be accepting less than the possible of joy.” 

And thus the joy is never found; for never comes the 
time when a new experiment cannot be made, or an old one 
made over again to see if some difference in the process may 
not give some difference in the result. 

Talk like this to the young man who has found his first, 
true love, and you will be met with astonishment. And 
rightly so; for love admits of no doubt. Love is its own 
assurance; and if you could deprive it of its assurance, you 
would have deprived it of its life. If “all things are possible 
to him that believeth,” much more are they so to him that 
loves. 

The methods of mysticism might be differently described 
by different mystics, but at root they would be the same. 
There must first be a strong conviction that there is something 
better to be found than we at present have ; that man has lost 
his “pristine sanity”; that is, there must be what the old 
writers meant by a “conviction of sin.” I say, the old writers, 
advisedly ; for the expression is often now used in an absolutely 
false way. Then there must be an eager desire to find, or 
rather, to be found by, the true apprehension. This desire 
must so possess the soul that everything else becomes of 
secondary importance. It must be more than a mere pre- 
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paredness to receive what may come; it must be a willingness 
to go any length to meet it. For while it is true that man 
cannot get truth of himself, he can, and must, make every effort 
to put himself in the way of receiving it. He must look into 
the Scriptures to learn from them the sort of life he ought to 
live, and the sort of character he ought to cultivate in order 
to fit himself for the reception. For what we are seeking is 
not a dead thing that lies there till it is found, but the living 
God, who is everywhere; revealing Himself only to such 
as, by striving to become like Him, prove that they regard 
themselves as His children. 

For the knowledge sought is knowledge of the true, divine 
nature, which is shut up in hiddenness under the earthly nature. 
This is properly self-knowledge, but not of the “self” which we 
at first know. That divine nature in which God at first made 
us has been lost ; it has disappeared ; and instead of it (and over 
it, hiding it), we find the nature we know here and now. 

The process may be, and has been, spoken of under many 
different figures. It is a process of spiritual alchemy, a trans- 
mutation of our fallen nature into its “pristine sanity”: and 
of this process it has been said, “ All that you need for it is in 
you from the first, but has to be discovered.” You need a 
“solvent,” by which you may bring your external nature 
into solution, for no purification and sublimation can be 
accomplished while it remains “fixed.” You need a “ vessel,” 
which will not be itself dissolved by the solvent. You needa 
“fire,” at once to aid “solution” and assist “sublimation”; 
and you must be artist enough to know how to regulate the 
heat of this fire, which must vary in the different stages of the 
process. And you must havea transmuting agent (which they 
called the “ tincture”), without which all the rest is in vain. 

All this, which will sound like a jargon of folly to the 
materialist, is full of most interesting significance to the 
“artist.” The “fire” is the taking up of the cross, tribula- 
tion. The “solvent” is the power of our desire after the 

divine nature. The “vessel” isendurance. The “tincture” is 
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the divine nature, already in us, but hidden. “Solution” is 
the surrender of the will. “Sublimation” is the raising up of 
the character, and of the whole man, into oneness of will with 
God. 
The result of the process, which is very gradual, will be the 
gradual attainment of power to help and uplift others, and of 
being drawn ever more and more into union with the Lord. 
This is not a union in which all self-identity will be lost. That 
is a fallacy that besets the intellectual apprehension of these 
mysteries. We say that in true marriage the two become 
one; so they do: one in heart, hope, and effort ; but neither 
loses his or her identity or individuality. Nay, rather is this 
increased ; the consciousness of Being becomes a greater joy 
and a higher delight ; for the more I become, the more I have 
to offer to the one I love. 

Why is it that the world turns away in contempt from this 
philosophy? Why is so much of brilliant ability and earnest 
study put into the criticism of Scripture, and so little into the 
effort to discover the mind of God as revealed therein? We 
are told that there is so much uncertainty in intuitive ideas ; it 
is so easy to be mistaken. Surely this is not so. 

There is indeed a false mysticism, a spirit which loves to 
investigate, intellectually, abstruse and unusual paths ; and 
seeks to find therein power to give effect to its desires ; and 
thus strengthens, rather than seeks to get rid of, the fallen 
nature. But this is readily distinguished from genuine 
mysticism, for it is ever associated with pride, coldness and 
hardness of heart, and a love of pre-eminence. The false 
mystic seeks disciples, not teachers ; he condemns as worthless 
every opinion but his own; and there is an entire absence of 
that glowing love to all men, that longing to serve and uplift, 
that distrust in his own advancement and knowledge, which 
ever characterise the true mystic. 

So far from intuitive ideas being “uncertain,” and hard to 


verify, we suggest that the reverse is the truth. There is — 


hothing so sure as that God is, and is Love, and is ever 
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seeking to draw men out of their fall into oneness with Him- 
self. No one doubts that to be meek and humble, and kindly 
and serviceable, is to be as God would have us. 

“Oh, but,” it will be replied, “this may be very true; but 
we cannot do without criticism. We might find ourselves 
believing all sorts of inaccuracies. We might think that the 
world was created in six ordinary days; whereas it is proved 
now that it took thousands of years. We might think that 
Adam and Eve were real people, who ate of a tree which was 
forbidden to them, and thus brought us out of life into death; 
whereas it is probable that this is but a myth ; beautiful and in- 
teresting and poetical, no doubt, but not an historic occurrence. 
We might believe that the Book of Isaiah was written by the 
prophet of that name, whereas it seems to be the work of 
several authors.” 

Does, then, the living of the divine life depend on accuracy 
upon points such as these ? 

And while we are wasting our best efforts on these really 
inconsequential points, the world remains unhelped. Com- 
petition increases, injustices and frauds of all sorts flourish; 
the power of money grows greater; and we have to confess 
that we do not possess the power to lift up and convert to a 
better spirit the wastrels and failures of life. 

So entirely is this the case that we have grown to regard 
it as the thing to be expected. We have set up as the high- 
water mark of our aims, “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number”; which is an admission that some must be 
left to their fate. All that seeks beyond this is said to be 
visionary and impractical. So it is, 7f the aim of true life is to 
secure the greatest amount of things of which the supply is 
limited ; so that if one gets more, someone else must have less. 
But if the centre of gravity of life could be so re-adjusted that 
we could take for our desires those things of which the supply 
is unlimited, at once all the trouble would end, and the 
supposed impossible be accomplished. 

This can only be done by means of a change of heart; 4 
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thing proved to be possible by having been accomplished in 
certain cases. And if possible for one, why not possible for 
all? We are all of one blood; we are all partakers of the 
divine nature. There is a real reason for the failure, though it 
is one we fain would hide; and that is, that we have not the 
will to try the experiment whole-heartedly ; we are unwilling 
to bring ourselves into solution. We want to go to heaven 
when we die, but not before. 1 will believe in the asserted 
impossibility when I see the same, or anything like the same, 
effort put into the attempt at self-knowledge, which is the 
knowledge aimed at by the mystic, as has for centuries 
been put into intellectual study; and, after reasonable time 
has elapsed, find that no good result has come of it. 


GEORGE W. ALLEN. 
Braprorp. 
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THE WARP OF THE WORLD. 
NEWMAN HOWARD. 


I. To all whoare not deficient in the musical sense, great motifs 
and melodies carry a conviction that they are not composed, 
not pieced nor botched in the maker’s workshop, but quarried 
out of the foundations of the world. This feeling is innate, not 
acquired: children possess it in the highest degree. I knew 
one who, taken at the age of eight to a rural conventicle, heard 
a chant since known for the theme of Beethoven’s “In questa 
tomba,” and thereafter a whole summer through, week-nights 
and Sundays, went in quest, sat in the high-backed pews, peered 
out on hueless windows and whitewashed walls,—alert for the 
unveiling of a mystery, a voice and a vision met at the outset 
of his adventure of life. So, to them of Camelot, the Sancgreal: 
«« Anon they heard cracking and crying of thunder, that them 
thought the place should all to-drive. In the midst of the blast 
entered a sunbeam more clearer by seven times than ever they 
saw day; and all they were alighted of the grace of the Holy 
Ghost ; then began they to behold other things, and either saw 
other by their seeing fairer than ever they saw day. Then 
entered into the hall the Holy Graile covered with white samite, 
but there was none might see it, nor who bare it. And when 
the Holy Graile had been borne through the hall, then the 
holy vessel departed suddenly, that they wist not where it 
became. Then had they all breath to speak.” 

1 It is suggested that this and the two following articles, though entirely 


independent in origin, should be considered as forming a group.—Ed. 
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All this indeed may be said of music, the Grail, the love- 
feast, and withal the Olympus and Elysium of the industrial 
age. ‘There the gods walk, the dryads dance, fawns frolic, and 
Persephone gathers her flowers. The lovers of the beautiful— 
alas for our modern folly !—are banned the quest in their crafts ; 
but they may yet snatch an hour at the keyboard or fiddle-bow, 
and behold her floating before them in a haze of falling notes. 
War cultivates this mystery because it stirs the pulse of valour ; 
merriment, for it may be the very soul of dance; religion, for 
its deeper song is of one kind with conscience and the sacred 
emotions. No lexicon catalogues its glowing phrases, yet are 
they more than words, a universal speech—pages from a book 
bound up in the blood, the passions, the flowers of the field and 
the stars of the sky. 

“They knew not whence it became,” this “ hieroglyphical 
and shadowed lesson of the whole world ”—for such, in Sir 
Thomas Browne’s fine phrase, is music ; they knew not whether 
it was impalpable vision, or very flesh and blood kindled in the 
light of day. A vision, truly ; but to what law does it conform ? 
Are they laws of matter or of spirit, or of both, which regulate 
these cadences, so potent to rend our hearts like a tale of 
beauty ? 

To that question we address ourselves, probing to this end 
those hard ribs and vertebre of things, the law of numbers 
and geometry ; not, however, mistaking the bones for the life, 
or overleaping in unscientific haste that central fact which 
-outweighs all facts—the conscious life, which neither number 
nor matter in any wise explains. Of which more hereafter, 
the intent meanwhile being to suggest, not to assert —in 
science to point some promising lines of research, in philosophy 
to accentuate the certitudes of intuition in a day when ratio- 
cination alone has respect. 

II. Physically, music may be said to issue of a series of 
molecular vibrations, rhythmic both as to their magnitude and — 
sequence — mathematically ordered, that is to say, both in 


space and time. The seat of these motions is the thinking 
Vox. 2. 19 
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brain; the ear is only the messenger. Sound from without 
can provoke or fortify the musical thought ; but the thought 
itself belongs to the intellect. Beethoven was deaf: with his 
mind he heard his music, with his ears in later life not a note. 
Without the whisper of a sound the mind can set in motion a 
melody never heard ; and once shapen, it seems a thing inevit- 
able, organic, alive. 

To inquire into all the vibrations and sequences so shapen 
would be impossible. Let us then consider only the axis or 
focus on which all melody, counterpoint, and harmony revolve. 
This is the basal chord, the chord of rest, or major triad; and 
the vibrations upon which this chord is founded depend upon 
the root numbers 38, 4, and 5,’ and the multiples of either 
number by 2 or a power of 2,—as 2°, 2°, 24, 25 These 
multiples,—binaries, for convenience, we will here call them, 
—formi in music the octaves. No other prime numbers enter 
into the vibrations of the diatonic scale. Except on this chord 
of rest, or the less restful minor triad, no melody was or ever 
can be finished: as well might the feet rest on air as music on 
another close. On this are founded all chords and counter- 
points, on this are resolved all discords; from this we climb or 
modulate, as by simple steps natural to the ear, through all 
the keys. 

So much of the chord of rest. But music, like life, is the 
interplay of rest and unrest; and the extreme circumference 
of permitted unrest, the breaking-point as it were, is reached 


1 More logically these numbers should be stated as 2, 3 and 5, the number 
4 being included in the powers of 2. But two straight lines in geometry 
cannot enclose a space, so that the number 4 is more conspicuous in the 
phenomena which we have to compare. Thus it becomes clearer to emphasise 
the numbers 3, 4, and 5. Taking, for illustration, the second inversion of the 
major triad of the key of G, for D (concert pitch) we have approximately 
300, for G 400, and for B 500 vibration-frequencies to the second. Into 
the minor triad the semi -discordant or semi-stable }$th enters, producing 
a sense of unrest and infinality (compare Radium as above). Hence it was, 
probably, that Bach and the earlier composers so often finished their minor-key 
compositions abruptly with a major triad, or merely the key-note unharmonised. 
We have not here touched the question of “Temperament,” though that 
possibly has its counterpart in physical resolutions. 
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in the major seventh, with 15 vibrations to each 16 of the 
tonic. 

It will hereafter be seen that the perfect concords of 8, 
4, and 5 lie at the root of all cosmic structure, being in every 
way fundamental in the progression of the “elements.” And 
it is perhaps noteworthy that radium, a kind of breaking-point 
among the elements, is of a weight and rhythm equal to 225 
units, against 240, z.e., }8ths, of uranium, the extreme octave 
of the elements. 

III. Is there in the nature of things any explanation of 
this limitation of concord to the relation 3, 4, and 5? Both 
mind and matter are conditioned by space and time, and music 
depends on rhythm in both—in the breadth and in the 
duration of its successive vibrations. We shall not be sur- 
prised, then, if the laws of musical harmony,—the terms, that is 
to say, on which vibration will pass from mutual conflict into 
mutual peace—are those of the shapes in which the contents 
of space, parts or particles of matter to wit, if in motion, will 
pass into stability ; and if in close relation, will be brought to 
fit without gap or obtrusive angle. For harmony is in fact 
the fitting of sounds, the smooth running of diverse waves in 
curves derived from these well-fitting angles; and the throb 
of discord comes of the jostling of molecules in conflict because 
the angles do not fit. Chemistry teaches us that the mole- 
cules of air and gases are equally diffused, and it is obvious 
that their vibrations can only avoid jostle when they observe 
the laws of spatial regularity. 

Now assuming a similar key or unit of size—and on this 
assumption also all laws of chemistry are based and found to 
work the best—particles of matter can obviously only fit 
without gap or conflict of angles if their faces and angles are 
equal; and of figures thus shapen there are only five: not 
man nor God, unless He be unconditioned by space, can make 
any shape or figure of this regularity except the 4, 6, 8, 
12, and 20 faced polyhedra—called the tetrahedron, cube, — 
octahedron, dodecahedron, and icosahedron. Their facial 
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angles are limited to 3, 4, and 5, and by these numbers or their 
binaries we count all their features and relations, including 
their relations to the square of the radius of a circumscribed 
sphere. 

It is part of our purpose, then, to suggest that this law, 
interacting with the law of stable motion hereafter discussed, 
lies at the root of all rhythm and order in mind and matter. 
There are striking coincidences between these two laws, and 
it may be that they are essentially one and the same. Or is it 
that they are two laws, nearly but not quite in accord ; that, 
as it were, the wheels of motion jar at one point; and of this 
friction issues a continual alternation of rest and unrest, a 
rhythmic pulse of sleeping and waking, making and unmaking, 
growth and decay, death and life renewed ? | 

Before passing from the one law to the other, from the law 
of spatial regularity to that of stable motion—from the poly- 
hedral to the vortical law (for brevity’s sake we may be 
permitted these terms)—let it be noted that free repulsive 
magnetic needles of the above numbers, controlled by central 
attraction, have been proved, by Meyer’s experiment, to place 
themselves exactly at the polyhedral angles. 

IV. Long before the Christian era the atomic theorists of 
Greece and Rome, from Leucippus to Epicurus and Lucretius, 
had surmised that matter, seemingly still, was, in reality, 
in rapid motion. An eternal hail of colourless corpuscles 
deflected into whirling vortices—how, without divine agency, 
deflected was not clear,—this begot all things, live and dead, 
so they imagined—these corpuscles being too small for sight, 
and a-toma or indivisibles. In place of the seeing gods they 
enthroned blind chance and hueless matter, immoral as their 
gods, but how far less picturesque ! 

The last years have seen the dawn of arevolution in science 
as great as that which in the sphere of religion over- 
threw the many gods and crowned the One. Matter, as we 
have understood it, there is none, nor probably anywhere the 
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electronic corpuscles, bound together by their mutual forces 
too firmly for any human contrivance completely to sunder 
them—alike, nevertheless, in their electric composition, differ- 
ing only in the rhythms of their motion. Electricity is all 
things, and all things are electric. Between grey matter and 
bright electricity we prefer the last: it is vivacious; it loves 
and hates, flashes, burns, leaps, and sleeps—in the tick of your 
watch it will fly round the earth. Like Ariel, it is quick as 
thought; nay, perhaps, it is Thought itself—thought which 
conjures up “this insubstantial pageant ”—‘“such stuff as 
dreams are made of,” yet not in the least likely to fade and 
leave not a wrack behind. It cheats us into the dream of 
solid substance by whirling in furious battalions, and by its 
sheer energy holding that space that we once called the atom. 
A drop of water may contain as many “atoms” as the world 
contains drops of water; and if the atom were magnified into 
a cathedral, each electron would be as a crumb in the cathedral. 
But those crumbs themselves are probably each a universe 
with its worlds and its atoms. , 

Such is the force of these electrons that a few of them, if 
harnessed to the task, would in a short time lift a battle- 
ship on to Ben Nevis. Imagine, then, the importance of a 
stable line of motion, a path in which they do not jostle or 
collide—no conflict of angles, no space unfilled. 

What are the laws of this path, this line of motion, this 
mutual immunity from conflict? We had our surmise, a 
conjecture merely,' but founded on the rhythm of music, life, 
geometry, vortices, the stars, and the “elements.” Professor 
J. J. Thomson, with learning quite beyond our reach, confirms 
it, and gives, perhaps, the clue to a solution. of the whole 
problem. 

Negatively electrified corpuscles in a sphere of uniform 


1 See Atheneum, April 30. The subject was mentioned to the Editor of 
that Journal in January last. Mathematicians will refer to Professor J. J. 
Thomson’s brilliant paper in the Philosophic Magasine for March, and await 
with eagerness the extension of his calculation. . 
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positive electrification will be in stable equilibrium, if in steady 
motion, supposing they are of the numbers 3, 4, and 5. No 
higher numbers are stable unless by the support of inner rings 
of these numbers. At high motion they move “ like a rigid 
body,” as it were a whirling disc or shell, at the facial angles of 
the polyhedra, to wit, an equilateral triangle if 3, a square if 4, 
a pentagon if 5. At lower motion it seems that they will 
move spherically, like a spinning ball; if 4 in number, then at 
the angles of a tetrahedron. 

The inference seems clear. Figures of the third dimen- 
sion—solids as we call them—require at least two rates of 
motion. Governed in their inward motions by mutual attrac- 
tion and repulsion, whirled round in a wild marriage of motion, 
the laws of their internal union make, without clash or con- 
flict with their neighbour atoms, for that external regularity 
whereby they can best survive; a lesson of the law that 
obtains in biology, an example also of the social instincts of 
kindness and justice by which alone society can be preserved. 
And as with the simple vortex ring of 3, 4, and 5, so also with 
the complex. Single rings exceeding 5 are not stable, but there 
is no limit to the number of corpuscular rings which may be 
made stable by inner rings. To the ends of survival, however, 
it is inconvenient to have rings or shells exceeding 12 or 20; 
for no solid can be equifacial or regular with more than 20 
faces or 20 angles—the 20-faced solid has 12 angles, and the 
12-faced 20 angles. It is, then, a striking confirmation of our 
theory of the interaction of the polyhedral and vortical law to 
find that the complex electro-corpuscular systems with out- 
side faces of 20 behave, in respect to what chemists call 
“valency,” exactly like the chemical elements. For every 
added unit inside up to 4 they will bear on the outside ring 
one more unit; for every further addition they will bear one 
less. Futhermore, they have progressions like those of the 
elemental weights—3+8+18, making 24, and 16, and 20 
binaries again of 3, 4, and 5. Besides these progressions, the 
table shows two others, one of 7, another of 12; and these 
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answer to a second series of stable electronic corpuscles— 
1+6+12; lithium, with 7 units of hydrogen, being the first 
combinable element, and fluorine, with 19, the last of the same 
series.” 

It must not, however, be thought that these 12 or 20 shells 
with their inside supports represent the number of electrons 
contained in each “atom.” About 1000 have been 
counted in the hydrogen “atom”; so that lithium contains 
some 7000 and uranium 240,000. For each shell is a system, 
and each system is built up of sub-systems. There can, so to 
us it seems, be very little doubt that the minute projectile of 
which a hydrogen “ atom” contains 1000, is itself a complete 
system, much like the hydrogen “atom” itself; and so on 
ad infinitum. For it can hardly be by a coincidence that 
we find in the spectrum of hydrogen a system of numbers 
suggestive of the numerics of the whole catalogue of the 
elements, that is to say, of the whole universe itself. Thus 
Mendeleéff’s table of all the elemental weights is founded on 
a limitation of the differences of quality to 8 varieties in the 
two first series and 19 in the later series; and, omitting the 
first two lines, we have én lines 8 to 11 progressions of 24 super- 
imposed 8 times on'7 and 12 or 19. Now, in hydrogen spectrum 
the relative wave-lengths can be precisely obtained, reading m 

2 
sagt by 24 times 8 
and by 7+12 or 19. Can it be that the 2” suggests lines 
undiscovered in the dark ends of the spectrum—lines ccvre- 
sponding to the two omitted lines in the table? In any case 
the coincidence seems to show that the lightest atom rehearses 
the order of the whole universe. 


as numbers from 8 to 11, by multiplying 


__ | See Mendeleéff’s table (double-group), on which all chemical classification 
isfounded. The progressions of 16, 20, and 24 are traceable more or less exactly 
throughout ; but the following may be instanced: C 12+16=Si 28; +20=Ti 
48+(8 x 24) in oblique lines=U 240. Of 7 and 12 we have binary geometric 


Progressions perfect in each term from Li 7x16 to Cd 112, and from | 


c 12x16 to Ir 192. These last, however, are not, like the former, generally 
Mm regular lines. There are no other progressions. 
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It will be said that we are comparing weights with wave- 
lengths—two things totally dissimilar; and so at first sight it 
would appear. But, in fact, it has recently been discovered 
that the wave-lengths of the spectra of all the elements are 
an exact expression of the weights, so that the one can be 
ascertained from the other. And music itself also depends on 
wave-lengths—vibrations resembling though not _ identical 
with those of light. Sound has even a power of attraction and 
repulsion, like magnetism and light itself. In truth, therefore, 
strange as it may seem, the table of the elements is the chart 
of a keyboard of vibrations essentially comparable to those of 
music. Every element is as a chord with its harmonics ; and 
it is probable that they combine, resolve, and modulate by 
similar laws, not as in radium only, with its chord of the major 
seventh, but perhaps also in the functions of oxygen and 
carbon in the processes of life and death: all which is summed, 
felt, consciously known, in the mirror of music: 

“‘What? Those lesser thirds so plaintive, sixths diminished, sigh on sigh, 
Told them something? Those suspensions, those solutions—‘ Must we die?’ 
Those commiserating sevenths—‘ Life—might last! We can but try!’”! 

V. If this polyhedro-vortical law of the 3's, 4’s, and 
5’s be fundamental in cosmic structure, we shall expect to 
see the numbers recurrent in natural phenomena of a widely 
divergent order. Our expectations are answered. 

Students of astronomy are aware that, according to 
“‘ Bode’s law,” there is in the distances of the planets from the 
sun a binary progression of 3, with 4 added to each term. 
The weakest point in the usual statement of Bode’s law lies 


in the distance of Mars from the earth, which is generally 
strained to 6 points, though it is in fact only 5 points. Let 
us restate the figures without this error. 


Mercury. Venus. Earth. Mars. Astds. Jupiter. Saturn. Uranus. Neptune. 
By polyhedral law, . 4 + 8 + 8 + 5 +(2°)3+4 (25)8 + (243 + (2)3+ ? 
Equals, . . 4 7 10 15 27 51 99 195 
Actual, = ° 4 7 10 15 27 53 96 192 


1 Robert Browning, “A Tocatta of Galuppi’s.” 
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The disturbance of Jupiter’s numerical relation may be 
noted in connection with its slight self-luminosity. Saturn 
and Uranus fall into numerical relations which are precisely 
binaries of 3 x 4—numbers recurrent in the atomic table. We 
comment on the coincidence with the diffidence of imperfect 
astronomic learning. Differences of mass it seems need not 
trouble us. A hydrogen atom with about 1000 electrons holds 
the same space as an atom of uranium with 240,000. It is a 
question of more or less energy in the electronic or nebular 
battalions, and a closer or looser packing. If we imagine a 
previous nebular state, might not these two factors, in the 
change from nebule to planets, be converted into the terms of 
mass and speed in relation to the sun? The predetermining 
cause of the relations 3, 4, and 5 in the relative distance lies, 
so we would suggest, in the different convenience of the five 
regular polyhedra as means of marshalling the electronic 
battalions. Three battalions of equal force will at their extreme 
angles cover a smaller or larger space according as they are 
arranged in a pentagon, a square, or an equilateral triangle ; 
and in all figures of the third dimension regular and there- 
fore fitted for survival, the dominating numerical factors are 
3, 4, and 5. 

In the distances of the satellites from the surface of their 
primaries, there are indications of the same law, and also in 
the width of Saturn’s rings; but in Saturn’s outer planets it 
isobscure. The numbers of the satellites are also significant : 
four larger to Jupiter, four to Uranus, four larger and four 
smaller to Saturn; and the same with the sun’s planets: four 
major asteroids; and to the Earth and Neptune one each at the 
same distance. Jupiter’s small planet and the minor asteroids, 
compared with the larger in each case, are as B to y rays. 
Chemical and vortical valency, of which we have spoken, 
the power, to wit, of the elements and vortex rings to annex 
molecules or corpuscles without loss of stability, is limited, 


like those planets and satellites, to the number 4. Are: 


planets and satellites, then, annexes alien in origin and in rate 
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of motion, in time of greater stability sufferable, but flung 
out like aliens from a city in time of stress; finding, however, 
at due distance a point when their motions and mutual 
attractions were in equipoise? Whether flung out in throes 
or left behind in shrinkage, why these four or eight and no 
others, unless the cause be as we suggest ? 

In biology, to return to our main argument, the insistence 
of the numbers 3, 4, or 5, and their binaries, is even more 
remarkable. The law is traceable in mammals as in insects; 
perhaps not only toes and fingers and facial organs are 
instances, but also the sixty bones of arms and legs in their 
agreement with those sixty stable vortex rings which accord 
so well with chemical phenomena. In botany we have 
illustrations still more marked. The numbers 38, 4, and 5, 
or their binaries, are practically universal in the organ of 
flowers. The first number, as distinguished from the latter 
numbers, marks the line between the two great kingdoms of 
vegetation, the Monocotyledons and Dicotyledons.’ The 
ordinary observer may verify the numerical law for himself 
in a country ramble, always remembering, however, that a 
flower-head is not necessarily a single flower—instance the 
daisy, scabious, thistle, dandelion, and clover, which are cities 
of flowers, whereof each citizen conforms to the numeric law. 
There are cases, relatively very few, as of buttercup, rose, or 
St John’s Wort, in which petals and sepals conform, but the 
stamens are of indefinite numbers. A few rudimentary organs 
may here obscure the regularity, or there may be an occult 
relation to the law of complex vortices. The law, however, 
is undoubted. To the shallow objector it will seem that 
these numbers are likely thus to occur merely because they 
are simple. He is used to seeing petals, wings, hands, claws, 
and limbs, in flower, bird, beast, and insect, in 3’s, 4’s, and 
5’s; it has always seemed to him so natural. In truth, 

1 It may be remarked that in the less complex or Pythagorean stage of music 


the root number 5 in relative vibrations was wanting. This number seems 
only to enter into the more complex botanical evolutions. 
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however, as there were a thousand other ways in which 
Newton’s apple might, but for gravitation, have fallen, so 
also there are thousands of other numbers which would have 
served the end of plants as well as these, save for a central 
and all-controlling law of molecular structure. Nay, indeed, 
but for this law so strong is the tendency of life to diversifica- 
tion that assuredly, as in hue, shape, texture, and mechanism, 
so also in number of organs, the variety would have been 
infinite. As it is, however, the law of the 3’s, 4’s, and 5’s may 
be said to extend, practically without exception, over tens of 
thousands of plants, each widely different one from another 
and of world-wide distribution. 

Nor does our case rest on numbers alone, either here or in 
the chemical elements. Without reference to our present 
synthesis, Mr Jay Hambidge’ notes that, applying the formula 
of the facial angles of the regular polyhedra to the radii of 
curves and circles of flowers and insects, it never failed him. 
His unit was obtained, e.g., from the body of the butterfly 
compared ; and the only proportion found not strictly of the 
polyhedral angles was that of the bisecting perpendicular. This 
may be regarded as a geometrical binary. Thus in his admir- 
able study of spirals,” Mr Theodore Cook notes the coincidence 
between the logarithmic spiral of the shell of Nautilus Pompilius, 
which also, he says, Mr A. H. Church, the distinguished Oxford 
botanist, tells him is the characteristic line of life force. The 
spiral proves to be derived from angles of 60°, which occur 
in the section of a regular icosahedron; and the hexagonal 
shape of cell-formation is also probably to be referred to the 
same section. But how, Mr Cook asks, if this be the line of 
life force, are we to account for the spiral of Ammonites Obtusus, 
so familiar in limestone fossils? It proves that this spiral 
ine 1 Paper read before the Hellenic Society ; abstract in Nature, Nov. 20, 

2, 


2 Spirals in Nature and in Art, by Theodore A. Cook. John Murray, 1903, 
Since writing this paper I am told that Professor Donkin exhibits spirals. of 
the musical chord which my informant finds exactly to agree with Mr Cook’s 
shell-spirals. 
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answers exactly to a logarithmic curve of 30°—a similar binary 
to that observed by Mr Jay Hambidge. 

The investigation needs to be pursued further, but with 
three cautions: (1) The test is only to be applied to the 
adult or climacteric point of growth. Here, as in the musical 
triad, we reach rest or stability ; this is the close and consum- 
mation of the old life, the floor and foundation of the new. 
But in growth and decay, the plant is the passing note, the 
chord not yet resolved. (2) Geometric law is absolute and 
abstract, qualifying all things, but nowhere found exact. 
There can be no geometrically perfect line in Nature; for none 
is held except against odds. The purest chord contains its 
own discordant harmonies, wherein lie its beauty; the 
stablest element contains the nucleus of instability, whereby 
it is restlessly urged to mingle with its fellow-element. The 
life force outclasses and overmatches its opposing environ- 
ment ; but it suffers in the strife. The shell-spiral has fought 
the flux of the waves; the curve of the petal has battled with 
the winds and shadows, the cold eddies, and the shimmerings of 
light. For every life-cell is a soldier, every leaf a regiment 
foraging for light; and the line wavers like the ranks of a 
victorious army Hence the artist, true to Nature, draws not 
with rule and compass, but with Nature’s own free hand. For, 
as Mr John Davidson finely said, Nature is an artist, not an 
artisan. (3) The surrender of the part to the whole must not 
be forgotten. Sections of life-cells are hexagonal, as we have 
remarked ; a hexagon being the section of an icosahedron, or 
20-faced solid ; and this also is the shape of the so-called atom 
or molecule if, as Professor J. J. Thomson’s argument suggests, 
it is formed of 20 rings enclosing a sphere. But, like the work- 
ing bee for posterity and his queen, each cell sacrifices its own 
perfect development for the climacteric blossom, fruit, or seed. 
Thus the hexagonal section is preserved only with restrictions, 
distortions, and compression. Itisa misshapen factory drudge 
cramped at the weaving of rich apparel for the cradle of the 
young seed. And so with other developments. Our formula 
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must not be pressed to fit transition, obsolescence, modification, 
or rudimentation. We are reading a law of Nature’s inmost 
architecture by a hieroglyph on its outer walls; we must take 
the broad sense, the cumulative indices, not quibbling where 
the scribe’s hand wavers or slips. 

VI. What is the place of the conscious life in this ravel of 
whirling electrons? Is life, as certain of those gruesome 
philosophers, the monistic atheists, would have us believe, 
merely a transitory by-product of the blind machine? Does 
the knowing issue of the essentially unknowing, the moral of 
the essentially immoral, the pitiful and just of the ruthless 
and unjust; and this not as the seed unfolds to the flower, 
and in unfolding reveals its meaning, but as an affair of 
chance, the froth and fume at the wave-top of a sterile ocean 
of matter? The notion belongs to that crude order of think- 
ing by which the electric spark has been thought, not latent 
in the amber, but a something rubbed into existence out 
of nothing. 

Or is the conscious life, as dualism implies, a guest in the 
house of the electrons; abiding their laws, studious of their 
beauties, stumbering on the smooth path of their concords, 
awake at the bright shocks of their limited discords—yet 
capable of passing thence to another field of sentience, the 
keyboard of whose music will be other than that of the vorti- 
cal and polyhedral scale, a field which begins where this leaves 
off? ‘The monist objects that since no voice speaks to us in 
this house of life from another, therefore no other can exist. 
In truth, the objection shows only that the walls are built well 
and soundly ; it by no means disproves that “in my Father's 
house are many mansions.” Nay, the very walls themselves— 
as, for instance, in the limitations of the vortical and poly- 
hedral scale—suggest possibilities beyond. “But,” says the 
Monist, “the life waxes and wanes with the physical force, 
there is a physical co-relative to every mental and spiritual 
emotion; therefore indubitably the one must be the other.” - 
Does it then follow because the wine is poured in when the 
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cup is moulded, and leaks when it is cracked, that therefore 
the wine is the cup ? 

A third alternative may be considered. Is the conscious 
life the universal feel of the electronic and molecular system ? 


Does the cerebral matter contain, as it were, a battery or | 


ferment of change corresponding to that of the whole external 
universe, so that it possesses inwardly the counterpart of all 
outward phenomena? Even so the process is unexplained 
by which, as with a lambent light, one object after another 
becomes luminous to the conscious self. Nor, indeed, however 
we may allocate to a given cerebral tract a given faculty, can 
we assert that in this space or chamber alone this function is 
possible. For it seems probable that like rhythms of inertia 
and acceleration exist in sphere and sub-sphere ; that, in fact, 
the whole universe may be rehearsed in the hydrogen atom. 
If this be the case, life is as likely to exist on the revolving 
orbs within this atom as on Mars or the other planets. And 
to itself this life would seem not smaller than ours to us. 
Magnitude and speed are relative; they have no absolute 
values. The landscape, to our mind’s vision vast, fills but a 
fraction of an inch on our retina. All Shakespeare’s plays, 
Wagner’s music dramas, Beethoven’s symphonies may as 
well have been conceived in one electron of their brains as in 
the whole grey matter. And if the materialist reply with 
cerebral statistics, proving that many clever men have had 
larger brains than many fools, let him weigh the intelligent 
brain of the ant—the creature intellectually perhaps the most 
like man—against that of the elephant or the whale. A scien- 
tist of some fame remarked that there was no room for God 
or Heaven among the stars, the ether, and the atoms; so sure 
was he that he had plumbed and penetrated them all. This, 
perhaps, was the foolishest thing ever said. Infinitudes there 
are of the large and small, the swift and slow, of ultra-red and 
ultra-violet waves, whereof our senses tell us nothing. If 
our eyes were like the photograph film, sensitive to other rays 
or ray-waves than light, one world of hues and shadows would 
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die from our vision and another emerge. And so of our 
touch ; if the motions of our life-cells were those of a smaller, 
and probably, therefore, a swifter and more penetrating electron, 
the resistance of the rocks might be as air; if of a larger and 
less penetrating, the air might be as rock. From one key of 
size or sentience to another it is conceivable that the life may 
pass as naturally as the electric message through the air. To 
those, then, who dogmatically assert that there is no life save 
in this little ferment of oxygen and carbon whereunto our 
senses are keyed and co-ordinated, it may safely be replied that, 
on the contrary, there may be life, sentient and intelligent, 
within and without: us, as actual and assured as our own, we 
to it and it to us as tenuis awra, thin air, unintelligible, unseen, 
and unheard. 

The refusal to recognise these infinite possibilities of 
infinite space is one cardinal error of those who affirm this 
monistic view of life in matter. A like error is that, while 
seeing the material in all things spiritual or mental, they 
decline to see the spiritual or mental in all things material. 
If life be one with matter, then matter is moved by will; 
it remembers and regrets, hopes and despairs, is proud and 
ashamed, has a conscience and compassion, fear, bravery, 
sincerity, love and hate. And these inward behaviours of 
matter are not less actual, not less scientific facts, not less 
affairs of law, than its outward behaviours, its attraction, 
repulsion, radiation, resistance, electrolysis, and the like, 
which our limited sense of sight, touch, and hearing per- 
ceives, It may be that the outward is the counterpart of 
the inward ; that the blended chemical feels a marriage joy, 
the radiated electron a wild exultation of adventure; that 
the double pulse of atomic motion is a kindling throb of life 
like breath and heart-throb ; and that music in all its melodies 
and motives is a veritable revelation of the feel of all these 
life adventures. Certain it is that in the rightly regulated 


inward, or spiritual and mental, emotions there lies a music ~~ 


as rigorous as that music which we have traced through the 
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motions of the stars, the elements, and the flowers. Nor are 
these moral attributes or behaviours part merely of the 
relations of man to man, a social contract or convenience. 
Insincerity, envy, and pride are jarring notes—notes, as it 
were, beyond the limits of that semi-discordant seventh, 
discords which set the teeth on edge. And they jar not 
only in the social music, but also in the brain itself. Passions, 
uncontrolled by that positive electrical field of conscience, 
beget a decomposition of the mental and spiritual forces 
which is ultimately also a physical decomposition. Thus 
the lines of the face which make beauty in a woman suggest 
loyalty, sincerity, compassion, courage, and the like; lines, 
by the way, probably connected with the polyhedral law, so 
that the law is a spiritual as well as a material law. And if 
it be objected that beauty may mask a beautiless character, 
we answer that always the fair face is atavistically, if not 
actually, the index of a fair soul. And if, in features by 
wholesome inheritance wrought into lines of beauty, a soul 
of pride, envy, insincerity, or cruelty has been sown, as the 
life advances the features perceptibly change; the frank, brave 
eyes grow furtive, the gentle mouth grows harsh; decomposi- 
tion has set in, physical because spiritual; and if the decay be 
unchecked the race perishes in the end, lust-stricken or mad 
from the jar of passions uncontrolled, just as a musical organ 
may be destroyed by a continuity of discordant blasts. The 
brain is indeed a cosmos like the universe; conscience makes 
the vortical stability of the conscious life; the moral laws 
are the inward counterpart of those outward laws which 
materialistic monism, a philosophy more aptly described as 
immoralism, calls “A mechanical process, in which we may 
discover no aim or purpose whatever . . . . an eternal fluctua- 
tion with no trace of a moral order.” ? 


1The phrase is quoted from a book which, strangely enough, seems 
to be regarded as authoritative among materialists. Strangely, we say; 
for their creed, however sterile and repulsive, is intelligible and capable of 
dispassionate and logical utterance ; whereas the book in question is in the 
main no better than a rodomontade of violent assertions and vilifications, 
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It will be replied that, in spite of these reactions between 
physical and moral order, no moral law can exist in a world 
where the evil prosper and the good are punished—where a 
ferocious Alva lives and dies honoured and without pain, and 
a heroic Joan of Arc saves her country only to perish in agony 
andshame. ‘This is indeed a fact—a hideous one if unexplained ; 
and that nature is “so careful of the type, so careless of the 
single life,” is neither a truth nor an explanation. The indi- 
vidual is the world; save through the individual the world is 
unknown ; individually the good man is punished, and if there 
be a moral order ruling all things, to him must it be compen- 
sated. This forces us to the conjecture of a life beyond or 
behind—an undiscovered x which squares all false equations. 
The reason for the surmise lies in the hideousness of the 
alternative, the hideous being, as in music, the false to Nature. 

We have seen that neither the monist nor dualist position 
forbids this possibility—that in fact life may pass, and by 
means quite natural, from one key of sentience to another. 
We have also seen that the beautiful is proved to be the true 
in music, that perfect mirror or reflex of the inner life of the 
soul—of all those emotions whose right regulation is morality 
itself. If the artist-in-sound flies unerringly to the central 
universal laws, is it not probable that the artist-in-life may 
also be on the track of a supreme truth, when to solve the 
hideous discord of life’s injustice he postulates a life beyond ? 
bespattered with savage hints such as that “the Christians of the early 
centuries ought .... to have been exterminated with fire and sword.” 
It is fair, however, to say that the book has lucid intervals, as when the 
author rather contradictorily admits that life-evolution “seems on the 
whole to be a progressive improvement, an historical advance from the simple 
to the complex, the lower to the higher, the imperfect to the perfect” ; 
a fact which in itself suggests a moral order; or when at the finish he 
remarks that “we do not know the thing-in-itself that lies behind those 
knowable phenomena,” and that “we must even grant that this essence 


of substance becomes more mysterious the deeper we penetrate.” It is 
permitted only to.these pseudo-scientific philosophers to vociferate on almost 


every page their “proofs,” their “consistency,” their deductions “for ever. 


established,” when they confess to an unknown quantity in their calculations 
which may stultify the whole. 
Vor. III.—No. 2. 
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Music and immortality seem to have been conceived at the 
same stage of evolution and by a like intuition. The savage, 
alike in music and philosophy, suspected no such secrets of 
Nature; for his evolution it may be that there was neither 
the dream nor the potentiality. For if, as the materialists 
affirm, the sentient protoplasm was self-evolved in the blind 
cosmos of matter, why not at a given evolution of the inward 
cosmos the germ of a new sentience,—as it were, a flying 
election newly organised, first fructified in the old cerebral 
tracts, but not their prisoner, not the slave of the old magni- 
tudes and rhythms of time and space? On this stirring of a 
new life within, our highest have staked their assured present 
life. When Aischylus looked from the crags of Caucasus, 
the type of a thousand heroic crucifixions, to a hope beyond 
—when Socrates, confiding in the eternal justice and the voice 
of conscience, saw life beyond the hemlock cup, these followed 
the musician instinct of the beautiful, solving the discords in 
the life-music hy an intuition which runs before reason to a 
goal as sure.’ 


One whom we knew long since, unsuspecting of any 
central universal law in music, remarked that under its potent 
spell he no longer doubted the high destiny of the soul—he 
knew himself immortal. Another, a most pitiable cripple, 
shipwrecked in all save the noble intelligence, hobbled away 
from the hearing of a Beethoven symphony exclaiming, “I 
have heard that music for the fiftieth time; you see what I 


1 Nor does the postulate fail in the practical test. Pericles and Marathon 
mark the reign of honour, courage, and justice, splendours in the eyes of 
anthropomorphic deism or idealism, absurdities according to the new pseudo- 
scientific immoralism and tigrimorphism ; and this reign has endured. That 
which survives and rules is likely to be nearer to the laws of Nature than that 
which fails. Immoralism was recrudescent in the Epicurean philosophy of 
Rome. And it brought Rome to a pass whence only it could be saved by the 
moralism of the Christians, nourished on that other optimistic tragedy of the 
Promethean Christ. The event repeated itself in quattrocento Epicurism. 
For, in truth, though the philosophy of Epicurus may be perfectly sincere and, 
if our physical senses are the only witnesses of truth, more rational than that of 
Plato and Christ, since its outlook excludes the moral order, in the end it 
inevitably destroys that moral order, and so destroys itself. 
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am; yet, with this in my soul, I go down Regent Street 
a god!” 

It was a great saying of a great modern scientist the 
other day, that “the universe was infinite in an _ infinite 
number of ways.” If this be true, then, the polyhedral limita- 
tions may be limitations only of our intelligence ; and in that 
case in all the successions of music, so inevitable, so palpable 
and perfect to the inner sense—successions that travel beyond 
the polyhedral chord, returning thence as to a rallying point, 
the floor of our present footing—we may be spelling out new 
laws of a new being. It is a guess, a wild guess, perhaps; 
yet, whatever may be the undiscovered 2 which squares the 
inequations of life, when we learn that music, the felt reflex of 
the soul’s rightly-regulated emotions, is also a mirror of the 
central universal laws, we may put aside the arid and hideous 
prospect of materialistic immoralism, and gain assurance in the 
swift certitudes of intuition, believing not without proof that 
“Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty ; that is all ye know on earth 
and all ye need to know.” 


NEWMAN HOWARD. 


ABERDOVEY. 
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THE UNIVERSE AND BEYOND: THE 
EXISTENCE OF THE HYPERCOSMIC, 
Proressor C. J. KEYSER, A.M., Pu.D., 

Adrain Professor of Mathematics, Columbia University in City of New York. 


Ni la contradiction n'est marque de fausseté, ni Tincontradiction 
n'est marque de vérité.—Pasca.. 


THE inductive proof of the doctrine of evolution seems 
destined to be ultimately judged as the great contribution 
of Natural Science to modern thought. Among the presup- 
positions of that doctrine, among the axioms, as one may 


call them, of science, are found the following :— 

(1) The assumption of the universal and eternal reign of 
law: the assumption that the universe, the theatre of evolu- 
tion, the field of natural science, is and eternally has been a 
genuine Cosmos, an incarnate rational logos, an embodiment 
of reason, an organic affair of order, a closed domain of in- 
variant uniformities, in which waywardness and chance have 
had nor part nor lot: an infinitely intricate garment, ever 
changing, yet always essentially the same, woven, warp and 
weft alike, of mathetic relationships. | 

(2) The assumption, not merely that the universe is cosmic 
through and through, but that it is the all conjunctively—the 
all, that is, in the sense of naught excluded; the assumption, 
in other words, that it is not merely a but the cosmos, the sole 
system of law and order and harmony, the complete and 
perfect embodiment of the whole of truth. 


Such, I take it, are among the principles, the articles of 
300 
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faith, more or less consciously held by the great majority of 
the men of science and their adherents. 

As for myself, I am unable to hold these tenets either as 
self-evident truths, or as established facts, or as propositions 
the proof of which may be confidently awaited. Truth, for 
example, especially when contemplated in its relations to 
curiosity—at once the psychic product and psychic agency of 
evolution—less seems a completed thing coeval with the 
world than a thing derived and still becoming. Again, while 
the assumption of the cosmic character of our universe is of 
the greatest value as a working hypothesis, I am unable to 
find in the method of natural science or in that of mathe- 
matics any ground, even the slightest, for expecting conclusive 
proof of its validity. In striking contrast, on the other hand, 
with this negative thesis, there is found in the realm of pure 
thought, in the domain of mathematics, very convincing 
evidence, not to say indubitable proof of the proposition, that 
no single cosmos, whether our universe be such or not, can 
enclose every rationally constructible system of truth, but that 
any universe is a component of an extra-universal, that above 
every nature is a super-natural, beyond every cosmos a 
hypercosmic. 

These are among the theses presented in the following 
pages, not in a controversial spirit, let me add, nor accom- 
panied by the minuter arguments upon which they ultimately 
rest. 

We all must allow that truth is. To deny it denies the 
denial. Such scepticism is cut away by the sweeping blade of 
its own unsparing doubt. But what it is—that is another 
matter. The assumption that truth is an agreement or corre- 
spondence between concepts and things, between thought and 
object, is of very great value in practical affairs; it very well 
serves, too, the immediate purposes of natural science, especially 
in its cruder stage, before it has learned by critical reflection on 
its own processes and foundations to suspect its limitations, and 
while, like the proverbial “chesty” youth who disdains the 
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meagre wisdom of his father, it is apt to proclaim, innocently 
enough if somewhat boastfully, a lofty contempt for all philos- 
ophy and metaphysics. Although the assumption has the 
undoubted merit of being thus useful in high degree, it is, 
when regarded as a definitive formulation of what we mean by 
truth, hardly to be accepted. For, not only does it imply— 
what may indeed be quite correct, but is far from being 
demonstrated, and far from being universally allowed—namely, 
that “ thing” is one and “ concept ” another, that “ object ” and 
“ thought ” are twain, but even if we grant such ultimate im- 
plied duality, it remains to ask what that “agreement” is, or 
“ correspondence,” that mediates the hemispheres and gives the 
whole its truth. The assumption is slightly too naive and 
unsophisticated, a little too redolent of an untamed soil and 
primitive stage of cultivation. Much profounder is that 
insight of Hegel’s, that truth is the harmony which prevails 
among the objects of thought. If, with that philosopher, we . 
identify object and thought, we have at once the pleasing 
utterance that truth is the harmony of ideas. But here, again, 
easy reflection quickly finds no lack of difficulties. For what 
should we say an idea is? And 7s there really nothing else, 
except, of course, their harmony? And what is that? And 
is there no such thing as contradiction and discord? Is that, 
too, a kind of truth, a kind of harmonious jangling, a melody 
of dissonance? The fact seems to be that truth is so subtle, 
diverse, and manifold, so complex of structure and rich in 
aspect, as to defy all attempt at final definition. Nay, more, 
the difficulty lies yet deeper, and is in fact irresoluble. Being 
a necessary condition thereto, truth cannot be an object of 
definition. To suppose it defined involves a contradiction, for 
the definition, being something new, is something besides the 
truth defined, but it must itself be true, and, if it be, in that 
has failed—the enclosing definition is not itself enclosed, and 
straightway asks a vaster line to take it in, and so ad infinitum. 
To define truth would be to construct a formula that should 
include the structure, to conceive a water-compassed ocean, 
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bounded in but shutting nothing out, a self-immersing sea, 
without bottom or surface or shore. 

Happily, to be indefinable is not to be unknowable and not 
to be unknown. And we are absolutely certain that truth, 
whatever it may be, is somehow the complement of curiosity, 
is the proper stuff, if I may so express it, to answer questions 
with. Now a question, once one comes to think of it, is 
arather odd phenomenon. Half the secret of philosophy, 
said Leibnitz, is to treat the familiar as unfamiliar. So treated, 
curiosity itself is a most curious thing. How blind our 
familiar assumptions make us! Among the animals, man, at 
least, has long been wont to regard himself as a being quite 
apart from and not as part of the cosmos round about him. 
From this he has detached himself in thought, he has estranged 
and objectified the world, and lost the sense that he is of 
it. And this age-long habit and point of view, which has 
fashioned his life and controlled his thought, lending its 
characteristic mark and colour to his whole philosophy and 
art and learning, is still maintained, partly because of its 
convenience no doubt, and partly by force of inertia and sheer 
conservatism, in the very teeth of the strongest probabilities 
of biologic science. Probably no other single hypothesis has 
less to recommend it, and yet no other so completely dominates 
the human mind. Suppose we deny the assumption, as we 
seem indeed compelled to do, in the name of science, and 
readjoin ourselves in thought, as we have ever been joined 
in fact, to this universe in which we live and have our being ; 
the other half of the secret of philosophy will be revealed, or 
illustrated at all events, in the strangeness of aspect presented 
by things before familiar. Note the radical character of the 
transformation to be effected. The world shall no longer be 
beheld as an alien thing, beheld by eyes that are not its own. 
Conception of the whole and by the whole shall embrace us 
as part, really, literally, consciously, as the latest term, it 


may be, of an advancing sequence of developments, as occupy-’ 


ing the highest rank perhaps in the ever-ascending hierarchy of 
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being, but, at all events, as emerged and still emerging natura 
naturata from some propensive source within. I ‘grant that 
the change in point of view is hard to make—old habits, like 
walls of rock, tending to confine the tides of consciousness 
within their accustomed channels—but it can be made and, 
by assiduous effort, in the course of time, maintained. Suppose 
it done. By that reunion, the whole regains, while the part 
retains, the consciousness the latter purloined. I cannot 
pause to note even the most striking consequences of such 
a change in point of view. Time would fail me to follow far 
the opening lines of speculation that issue thence and invite 
pursuit. But I cannot refrain from pointing out how exceed- 
ingly curious a thing curiosity itself becomes when beheld and 
contemplated from the mentioned point of view. For it is 
now the whole that meditates, the universe that contemplates 
—a once mindless universe according to its present understand- 
ing of the term, not then knowing that it was, unwittingly 


unwitting throughout a beginningless eternal past what it. 


had been or was or was to be; lawless, too, perhaps, could 
the stream of events be reascended, though blindly and 
slowly becoming lawful through habit-taking tendence: a 
self-transforming insensate mass composed of parts without 
likeness or distinction, continually undergoing change without 
a purpose, devoid of passion, and neither ignorant nor having 
knowledge. At length a wondrous crisis came, an event 
momentous—when or how is yet unknown, perhaps through 
fortuitous concourse of partless, lawless, wayward elements. 
At all events, the unintending tissues formed a nerve, the 
universe awoke alive with wonder, mind was born with 
curiosity and began to look about and make report of part 
to part and thence to whole, the age of interrogation was at 
hand, and what had been an eternal infinity of mindless being 
began to question, and know itself, and have a sense of 
ignorance. In the whole universe of events, none is more 
wonderful than the birth of wonder, none more curious than 
the nascence of curiosity itself, nothing to compare with 
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the dawning of consciousness in the ancient dark and the 
gradual extension of psychic life and illumination throughout 
acosmos that before had only been. An eternity of blindly 
acting, transforming, unconscious existence, assuming at 
length, through the birth of sense and intellect, without loss 
or break of continuity, the abiding form of fleeting time. 
Another eternity remains to follow, and one cannot but 
wonder whether there shall issue forth in future from the 
marvel-weaving loom another event, or form or mode of being, 
that shall be to the modern universe that both is and knows, 
as the birth of soul and curiosity to the ancient universe that 
was but did not know. A speculation by no means idle, but 
let it pass. 

I wish to point out next, briefly, that curiosity is not only 
a principle that leads to knowing, but a principle and process 
of growing. By it the universe comes not merely to under- 
stand itself, but actually to get bigger thereby. For if there 
. be an invariant amount of matter, there is also mind increas- 
ing; if there be objects that total a constant sum, there are 
also ideas that multiply. A new query and a new answer are 
new elements in the world, by which the latter is added unto 
and enriched. Curiosity is the aspect of the universe seeking 
to realise itself, and the fruit of such activity is new reality, 
stimulating to new research. Imagine a body with an inner 
core of outward-striving impulses producing buds at every 
radial terminus. Such is knowledge—a kind of proliferating 
sphere, expanding along divergent lines by the outward- 
seeking of an inner life of wonder. Wherefore, it appears 
again that truth, the complement of curiosity, itself grows 
with the latter’s growth, and, being never a finished thing, but 
one that both is and is becoming, is not to be compassed by 
definition nor fully solved in knowledge. 

In respect to truth, then, the upshot is: we are certain 
that it is; not, however, as a closed or completed scheme of 
relationships, but as a kind of reality characterised by the 
phenomena of growth and of becoming; it does not admit of 
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ultimate definition; we know, however, in a super-verbal 
sense, through myriad manifestations of it to a faculty in us 
of feeling for it, what it is; we recognise it as the motive 
power, the elixir vite, the sustaining spring of wonder; it 
discovers itself as the wherewithal for the proper fulfilment of 
the implicit predictions and intimations of curiosity ; as the 
thing presaged in a spiritual craving, confidently, persistently 
proclaiming its needs by an infinitude of questionings. 

And now as to the remainder of my subject, the tale is 
quite too long to be told in full. But room must be found 
for a partial account, for important fragments at all events. 

What, then, shall we say mathematics is? A question 
much discussed by philosophers and mathematicians in the 
course of more than two thousand years, and especially with 
deepened interest and insight in our own time. Many an 
answer has been given to it, but none has approved itself as 
final. Naturally enough, conception of the science has had to 
grow with the science itself. For it must not be imagined 
that mathematics, because it is so old, is dead. Old it is 
indeed, classic already in Euclid’s day, being surpassed in point 
of antiquity by only one of the arts and by none of the 
sciences ; but it is also living and new, flourishing to-day as 
never before, advancing in a thousand directions by leaps and 
bounds. It is not merely as a giant tree throwing out and 
aloft myriad branching arms in the upper regions of clearer 
light, and plunging deeper and deeper roots in the darker soil 
beneath. It is rather an immense forest of such oaks, which, 
however, literally grow into each other, so that, by the junction 
and intercrescence of root with root and limb with limb, the 
manifold wood becomes a single living organic whole. A vast 
complex of interlacing theories—that the science now is actu- 
ally, but it is far more wondrous still potentially, its component 
theories continuing more and more to grow and multiply 
beyond all imagination, and beyond the power of any single 
genius, however gifted. What is this thing so marvellously 
vital? What does it undertake? What is its motive? 
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How is it related to other modes and interests of the human 
spirit 
One of the oldest and at the same time the most familiar 
of the definitions conceived mathematics to be the science of 
magnitude, where magnitude, including multitude as a 
} special kind, was whatever was capable of increase and 
decrease and measurement. This last — capability of 
measurement—was the essential thing. That was a most 
natural definition of the science, for magnitude is a singularly 
fundamental notion, not only inviting, but demanding 
consideration at every stage and turn of life. The necessity 
of finding out how many and how much was the mother 
of counting and measurement, and mathematics, first from 
necessity and then from joy, so busied itself with these things 
that they came to seem its whole employment. But now the 
notion of measurement as the repeated application of a 
constant unit has been so refined and generalised, on the 
one hand through the creation of imaginary and _ irrational 
numbers, and on the other by use of a scale, as in non- 
Euclidian geometry, where the unit suffers a lawful change 
from step to step of its application, that to retain the old 
words and call mathematics the science of measurement 
seems quite inept as no longer telling what the spirit of 
mathesis is really bent upon. Moreover, the most striking 
measurements, as of the volume of a planet, the swiftness of 
thought, the valency of atoms, the velocity of light, the 
distance of star from star, are not achieved by direct repeated 
application of a unit. They are all accomplished by in- 
direction. And it was perception of this fact which led to 
the famous definition by the philosopher and mathematician, 
Auguste Comte, that mathematics is the science of indirect 
measurement. Doubtless we have here a finer insight and 
a larger view, but the thought is yet too narrow, nor is it deep 
enough. For it is obvious that there is much mathematical 
activity which is not at all concerned with measurement, 
either direct or indirect. In projective geometry, for 
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example, it was observed that metric considerations were 
by no means chief. As a simplest illustration, the fact that 
two points determine a line, or the fact that a plane cuts a 
sphere in a circle, is not a metric fact, being concerned with 
neither size nor magnitude. Here it was position rather than 
size that seemed to some to be the central idea, and so it 
was proposed to call mathematics the science of magnitude, 
or measurement, and position. 

Even as thus expanded, the definition yet excludes many 
a mathematical realm of vast, nay, infinite extent. Consider, 
for example, that immense class of things familiarly known 
as operations. These are limitless, alike in number and in 
kind. Now, it so happens that there are systems of operations 
such that any two operations of a given system which follow 
one another produce the same effect as some other single 
operation of the system. For an illustration, think of all 
possible straight motions in space. The operation of going 
from A to B followed by the operation of going from B to C 
is equivalent to the single operation of going from A to C. 
Thus, the system of such straight operations is a closed system. 
Combination of any two of them yields another operation, 
not without, but within the system. Now the theory of such 
closed systems—called groups of operations—is a mathe- 
matical theory, already of colossal proportions, and _ still 
growing with astonishing rapidity. But, and this is the point, 
an abstract operation, though a very real thing, is neither a 
position nor a magnitude. 

This way of trying to come at an adequate conception of 
mathematics, viz, by naming its different domains, or 
varieties of content, is not likely to prove successful. For 
it demands an exhaustive enumeration not only of the 
fields now occupied by the science, but also of the realms 
destined to be conquered by it in the future, and such an 
achievement would require a prevision that none perhaps 
could claim. 

Fortunately there are other paths of approach that seem 
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more promising. Everyone has observed that mathematics, 
whatever it may be, possesses a certain mark, namely, a degree 
of certainty, not found elsewhere. So it is, proverbially, the 
exact science par excellence. Exact, you say, but in what 
sense? To this an excellent answer is contained in a 
definition given by an American mathematician, Professor 
Benjamin Peirce: Mathematics is the science which draws 
correct conclusions, a formulation something more than finely 
paraphrased by one of my own teachers thus: Mathematics 
is the universal art apodictic. These statements, though 
neither of them may be entirely satisfactory, are both of 
them telling approximations. Observe that they place the 
emphasis on the quality of being correct. Nothing is said 
about the conclusions being true. That is another matter, to 
which I will return presently. But why are the conclusions 
of mathematics correct? Is it that the mathematician has an 
essentially different reasoning faculty from other folks? By 
no means. What, then, is the secret? Reflect that conclusion 
implies premises, and premises imply terms, and terms stand 
for ideas or concepts, and that these, namely, concepts, are the 
ultimate material with which the spiritual architect, which we 
call the reason, designs and builds. Here, then, we may 
expect to find light. The apodictic quality of mathematical 
thought, the certainty and correctness of its conclusions, are 
due, not to a special mode of ratiocination, but to the 
character of the concepts with which it deals. What is that 
distinctive characteristic? I answer: precision, sharpness, 
completeness,' of definition. But how comes your mathema- 
tician by such completeness? There is no mysterious trick 
involved ; some ideas admit of such precision, others do not ; 
and the mathematician is one who deals with those that do. 
Law, says Blackstone, is a rule of action prescribed by the 
supreme power of a state commanding what is right and 
prohibiting what is wrong. But what are a state and supreme 
power and right and wrong? If all such terms admitted of 
1 i.e., in terms of the absolutely clear and indefinable. 
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complete determination, then the science of law would be a 
branch of pure, and its practice a branch of applied, mathe- 
matics. But does not the lawyer sometimes arrive at correct 
conclusions? Undoubtedly he does sometimes, and, what 
may seem yet more astonishing, so does your historian and 
even your sociologist, and that without the help of accident. 
When this happens, however, when these students arrive, I 
do not say at truth, for that may be by lucky accident or 
happy chance or a kind of intuition, but when they arrive at 
conclusions that are correct, then that is because they have 
been for the moment in all literalness acting the part of 
mathematician. I do not say that for the aggrandisement 
of mathematics. Rather is it for credit to all thinkers 
that none can show you any considerable garment of thought 
in which you may not find here and there, rarely enough 
sometimes, a golden fibre woven in some, it may be, excep- 
tional moment, of precise conception and rigorous reasoning. 
To think right—that is no characteristic striving of a class of 
men. It is a common aspiration. Only, the stuff of thought 
is mostly intractable, formless, like some milky way waiting 
to be analysed into distinct star-forms of definite ideas. All 
thought aspires towards the character and condition of 
mathematics. 

The reality of this aspiration and the distinction it implies 
admit of many illustrations, of which here a single one must 
suffice. There is no more common or more important notion 
than that of function, the term being applied to either of two 
variable things such that to any value or state of either there 
correspond one or more values or states of the other. Of 
such function pairs, examples abound on every hand, as the 
radius and the area of a circle, the space traversed and the 
rate of going, progress of knowledge and enthusiasm of 
study, elasticity of medium and velocity of sound or other 
undulation, the amount of hydrogen chloride formed and the 
time occupied, the prosperity of a given community and the 
intelligence of its patriotism. Indeed, it may very well be 
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that there is nothing which is not in some sense a function 
of every other. Be that as it may, one thing is very certain, 
namely, a very great part and probably all of our thinking 
is concerned with functional relationships, deals, that is, with 
pairs or systems of corresponding values or states or changes. 
Behold, for example, how the parallelistic psychology searches 
for correlations between psychical and physical phenomena. 
Witness, too, the sociologist trying to determine the corre- 
spondence between the peacefulness and the homogeneity 
of a population, or, again, between manifestations of piety 
or the spread of populism and the condition of the crops. It 
is then here, in the wondrous domain of correspondence, 
the answering of value to value, of change to change, of 
condition to condition, of state to state, that the knowing 
activity finds its field. 

What is it precisely that we seek in a correlation? The 
answer is: when one or more facts are given, to pass, with 
absolute certainty, to the correlative fact or facts. 'To do this 
obviously requires formule or equations which precisely define 
the manner of correlation, or the law of interdependence. 
Where do such formule come from? I answer that, strictly 
speaking, they are never fownd, they are always assumed. 
Now, nothing is easier than to write down a perfectly definite 
formula that does not tell, for example, how cheerfulness 
depends on climate, or how pressure affects the volume of 
a gas. Nay, a given formula may be perfectly intelligible in 
itself, it may state, that is, a perfectly intelligible law of 
correspondence, which, nevertheless, may have no validity at 
all in the physical universe and none elsewhere than in the 
formula itself. What, then, guides in the choice of formule ? 
That depends upon your kind of curiosity, and curiosity is 
not a matter of choice. | 

Just here we are in a position where we have only to look 
steadily a little in order to see the sharp distinction between 
‘Mathematics and natural science. These are discriminated ' 
according to the kind of curiosity whence they spring. The 
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mathematician is curious about definite abstract corre- 
spondences, about perfectly-defined functional relationships 
in themselves. ‘These are more numerous than the sands of 
the seashore, they are as multitudinous as the points of space. 
It is this assemblage of pure, precisely-defined relationships 
which constitute the mathematician’s universe, an indefinitely 
infinite universe, worlds of worlds of wonders, inconceivably 
richer than the outer world of sense. This latter is indeed 
immense and marvellous, with its rolling seas and stellar fields 
and undulating ether, but, compared with the hyperspaces 
explored by the genius of the geometrician, the whole vast 
extent of the sensuous universe is a merest point of light in 
a blazing sky. 

Now this mere speck of a physical universe, in which the 
chemist and the physicist, the biologist and the sociologist, and 
the rest of nature devotees, find their great fields, may be, as 
it seems to be, an organic thing, connected into an ordered 
whole by a tissue of definable functional relationships, and it 
may not. The nature devotee assumes that it is and tries to 
find the relationships. The mathematician does not make 
that assumption and does not seek for relationships in the 
outer world. Is the assumption correct? As man, the 
mathematician does not know, although he greatly cares. 
As mathematician, man neither knows nor cares. The 
mathematician does know, however, that, if the assumption 
be correct, every definite relationship that is valid in nature, 
every type of order and mode of correlation obtaining there, 
is, in itself, a thing for his thought, an essential element in 
his domain of study. He knows, too, that, if the assumption 
be not correct, his domain remains the same absolutely. The 
two realms, of mathematics, of nature science, are funda- 
mentally distinct and disparate forever. To think the think- 
able—that is the mathematician’s aim. To assume that 
nature is thinkable, an incarnate rational logos, and to seek 
the thought supposed incarnate there—these are at once the 
principle and the hope of the nature student. Science, said 
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Riemann,’ is the attempt to comprehend nature by means of 
concepts. Suppose the nature student is right, suppose the 
physical universe really is an enfleshed logos of reason, does 
that imply that all the thinkable is thus incorporated? It 
does not. A single ordered universe, one that through and 
through is self-compatible, cannot be the whole of reason 
materialised and objectified. There is many a rational logos, 
and the mathematician has high delight in the contemplation 
of inconsistent systems of consistent relationships. 'There are, 
for example, a Euclidian geometry and more than one species 
of non-Euclidian. As theories of a given space, these are 
not compatible. If our universe be, as Plato thought, and 
nature science takes for granted, a space - conditioned, 
geometrised affair, one of these geometries may be, none of 
them may be, not all of them can be, valid in it. But in the 
vaster world of thought, all of them are valid, there they 
co-exist, and interlace among themselves and others, as 
differing component strains of a higher, strictly supernatural, 
hypercosmic, harmony. 

It is, then, in the inner world of pure thought, where all 
entia dwell, where is every type of order and manner of 
correlation and variety of relationship, it is in this infinite 
ensemble of eternal verities whence, if there be one cosmos or 
many of them, each derives its character and mode of being, 
—it is there that the spirit of mathesis has its home and 
its life. 

Is it a restricted home, a narrow life, static and cold and 
grey with logic, without artistic interest, devoid of emotion 
and mood and sentiment? That world, it is true, is not a 
world of solar light, not clad in the colours that liven and 
glorify the things of sense, but it is an illuminated world, and 
over it all and everywhere throughout are hues and tints 
transcending sense, painted there by radiant pencils of psychic 


1 Cf. Riemann: “Fragmente Philosophischen Inhalts,” in Gesammelte | 
Werke. These fragments, which are published in English by the Open Court 
Pub, Co., Chicago, are exceedingly suggestive. 
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light, the light in which it lies. It is a silent world, and, 
nevertheless, in respect to the highest principle of art—the 
interpenetration of content and form, the perfect fusion of 
mode and meaning—it even surpasses music. In a sense, it 
is a static world, but so, too, are the worlds of the sculptor 
and the architect. The figures, however, which reason con- 
structs and the mathematic vision beholds, transcend the 
temple and the statue, alike in simplicity and in intricacy, in 
delicacy and in grace, in symmetry and in poise. Not only 
are this home and this life thus rich in esthetic interests, 
really controlled and sustained by motives of a sublimed and 
supersensuous art, but the religious aspiration, too, finds 
there, especially in the beautiful doctrine of invariants, the 
most perfect symbols of what it seeks—the changeless in the 
midst of change, abiding things in a world of flux, configura- 
tions that remain the same despite the swirl and stress of 
countless hosts of curious transformations. The domain of 
mathematics is the sole domain of certainty. There and 
there alone prevail the standards by which every hypothesis 
respecting the external universe and all observation and all 
experiment must be finally judged. It is the realm to which 
all speculation and all thought must repair for chastening and 
sanatation—the court of last resort, I say it reverently, for all 
intellection whatsoever, whether of demon or man or deity. 
It is there that mind as mind attains its highest estate, and the 
condition of knowledge there is the ultimate object, the tan- 
talising goal of the aspiration, the Anders-Streben, of all other 


knowledge of every kind. 
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“MIND AND MATTER”!: 
A Criticism of Professor Haeckel. 


Sir OLIVER LODGE, LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Principal of the University of Birmingham. 


PRorEssorR HAEcKEL’s credentials, as an eminent biologist, and 
as the explainer and introducer of Darwinism in Germany, 
doubtless stand high; and it is a great tribute to his literary 
ability and eloquence that a fairly abstruse work on so compre- 
hensive a subject as “The Riddle of the Universe” should 
have obtained so wide a circulation, and have been welcomed 
by masses of thinking readers, especially by many skilled 
artisans, in this country. But, in spite of Professor Haeckel’s 
many advantages for the task, it is a question whether even 
he is competent to survey the whole of existence in an 
authoritative and dogmatic manner, and'to lay down the 
truth in such a way as to carry conviction and certainty 
from henceforth onward. 

To the intelligent artisan or other hardheaded reader who 
considers that Christian faith is undermined, and the whole 
religious edifice upset, by the scientific philosophy advocated 
by Professor Haeckel under the name “Monism,” I would 
say, paraphrasing a sentence of Mr Ruskin’s in a preface 
to Sesame and Lilies:—Do not think it likely that you 
hold in your hands a treatise in which the ultimate and 


final verity of the universe is at length beautifully proclaimed, : 
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and in which pure Truth has been sifted from the errors of 
all preceding ages. Do not think it, friend: it is not so. 

For what is this same “ Monism ” ? 

Professor Haeckel writes almost as if it were a recent 
invention, but in truth there have been many versions of 
it, and in one form or another the idea is quite old, older 
than Plato, as old as Parmenides. It is as a matter of fact 
a hypothesis, a philosophic guess, a grasping after unity—a 
unity to which the human mind seems impelled—an attempt 


to realise the essential simplicity and oneness of all existence’ 


by including everything in one single fundamental Reality, of 
which the whole world, with all its diversity of sensual impres- 
sions and consciousness, is but an assemblage of appearances. 
As a working hypothesis such an attempt at unification is 
eminently appropriate ; and for some form of ultimate Monism 
there is no doubt much that can be said. No attack on 
Professor Haeckel’s position need be an attack on this philo- 
sophic idea; the two are quite independent of each other; 
but what we have to recognise is that it zs an idea, a 
hypothesis, an aim, an ultimate aim which as yet is very 
far from being attained, an aim which Philosophy may well 
strive after, but which Physical Science in its own field has 
not made the slightest pretence of having accomplished. It 
has barely yet unified even the chemical elements, and its 
progress must be slow. But philosophically we cannot be 
satisfied with dualism, we are all inclined to look forward 
to an ultimate monistic view. Such a view truly belongs 
to Philosophy, and not to Science; and for a man of Science 
to overstep the barrier and pretend that he comes with 
scientific authority to take official possession of that territory 
upon which it has been the long-cherished wish of Philosophy 
to enter, is, so to speak, to take the bit between his teeth 
and to bolt away from his scientific tether altogether; the 
result being that he either loses himself in a mystical region 
where Science is no more feasible, or else he maltreats and 
degrades such portions of philosophic nomenclature as he 
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can get hold of; subsequently retiring with these trophies 
to his own side the boundary, there to exhibit them as 
verbal representations of some mighty reality which he alone 
can clearly perceive. He may try to fit them in as part 
* of a coherent scheme of ordered knowledge, but they are 
really fragments of another order of things, and in order to 
force them into the puzzle map before their true place has 
been discovered, a whole system of substantial fact must be 
disarranged, dislocated, and thrown away. A premature and 
cheap Monism is therefore worse than none at all. 

We capnot be permanently satisfied with dualism, but it 
is possible to be over-hasty, and also too precisely insistent. 
There are those who seem to think that a monistic view of 
existence precludes the legitimacy of speaking of soul and 
body, or of God and spiritual beings, or of guidance and 
management, at all; that is to say, they seem to think that 
because things can be wiltimately unified, therefore they are 
unified proximately and for practical purposes. We might as 
* well urge that it was incorrect to speak of the chemical 
elements, or ofthe various -materials with which in daily life 
we have to deal, or of the structures in which we live or 
which we see and handle, as separate and real things, because 
in the last resort we believe that they may be all reduced to 
an aggregation of corpuscles, or to some other mode of unity. 

So also there are some thinkers who are so impressed with 
the subjective character of ‘ time ” that they are barely willing 
to admit it as a real element in Evolution or other natural 
process. Time they say, and say perhaps quite rightly, Time 
is an illusion. They have only.to press this to extremes, and 
presently they will become unwilling to catch a train, or to 
ask what o’clock it is. Whether it be an aspect of some 
fourth dimension or not, as I for one am inclined to think it 
is, time is real enough, and it is an essential ingredient in the 
world of our present experience. 

It is probably true that our life and that of the animals are 


branches of one fundamental vitality, but it does not follow 
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that we are wrong in speaking of different races of men and 
discriminating them from quadrupeds and fishes and birds. 

The language of dualism or of multiplism is not incorrect 
or inappropriate or superseded because we catch ideal glimpses 
of an ultimate unity ; nor would it be any the less appropriate 
if the underlying unity could be more clearly and completely | 
grasped. The material world may be an aspect of the spiritual 
world, or vice versa perhaps, or both may be aspects of some- 
thing else; but both are realities all the same, and there need 
be no hesitation in speaking of them clearly and distinctly as, 
for practical purposes, separate entities. 

It is no more dualistic to speak separately of God and 
Nature than it is to think of the reasonable soul and human 
flesh as one man. Moreover, just as variety of matter exists, 
so it is not unlikely that variety of spirit exists; and that a 
Divine Spirit, though transcendent, is also immanent in the 
material universe, that universe which appeals to our senses, 
and has enkindled in some of us a passionate enthusiasm for 
the true, the beautiful, and the good. 

These three great attributes excite Professor Haeckel’s, as 
they excited Goethe's, worship and admiration; the three 
‘* goddesses,” as he calls them, Truth, Goodness, and Beauty ; 
but there is no necessary competition or antagonism between 
these and the other three great conceptions which aroused the 
veneration of the philosopher Kant: God, Freedom, and 
Immortality ; nor does the upholding of the one triad mean 
the overthrow of the other; they may be all co-eternal 
together and co-equal; provided that by the term “God” 
in this connection is meant, as usual, something limited by our 
conceptions, something corresponding to our human ideal of 
perfection, some personified aspect or higher mode of being, 
and is not intended to represent the Sum-total of Existence ; 
whereby, of course, it would become all-inclusive, and im- 
possible to catalogue with anything else. Nor are either of 
these triplets inconsistent with some reasonable view of what 
may possibly be meant by the Christian Trinity. The total 
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possibility of existence is so vast that no single formula, nor 
indeed any form of words however complex, is likely to be 
able to sum it up and express its essence, to the exclusion of 
all other modes of expression. 

Concerning “ Truth,” there is no need to speak: it cannot 
but be the breath of the nostrils of every genuine scientific 
man. That which is not true, meaning thereby that which 
contains no element of truth, cannot but be bad and hideous ; 
but his ideas of truth should be large enough to take into 
account possibilities far beyond anything of which he is at 
present sure, and he should be careful to be undogmatic and 
docile in regions to which at present he has not the key. 

The meaning of “ Goodness,” the whole domain of Ethics, 
and the higher possibilities of Sainthood of which the human 
spirit has shown itself capable, are at present outside his 
domain ; and if a man of science seeks to dogmatise con- 
cerning the Emotions and the Will, and asserts that he can 
reduce them to atomic forces and motions, he is exhibiting 
the smallness of his conceptions, and gibbeting himself as a 
laughing-stock to future generations. 

The atmosphere and full meaning of ‘“ Beauty ” also he can 
only dimly grasp. If he seeks to explain it in terms of sexual 
selection, or any other small generalisation which he has 
recently been able to form in connection with vital procedure 
on this planet, he is explaining nothing: he is merely showing 
how the perception of beauty may operate in certain cases ; 
but the inner nature of beauty, and the faculty by which it 
is perceived, are utterly beyond him. At heart, and in 
moments of leisure, he cannot but feel that the unconscious 
and unobtrusive beauty of field and hedgerow must have 
originated in obedience to some primal instinct, in fulfilment 
of some immanent desire, some lofty need, quite other than 
anything he recognises as human. 

And if a poet, witnessing the cloud-glories of a sunset, 
for instance, or the profusion of beauty with which snow 
mountains seem to fling themselves to the heavens, in districts 
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unpeopled and in epochs long before human consciousness 
awoke upon the earth: if such a seer feels the revelation weigh 
upon his spirit with an almost sickening pressure, and is con- 
strained to ascribe this wealth and prodigality of beauty to the 
joy of the Eternal Being in His own existence,—to an anticipa- 
tion, as it were, of the developments which lie before the 
Universe in which He is at work, and which He is slowly 
tending towards an unimaginable perfection,—it behoves the 
man of Science to put his hand upon his mouth, lest, in his 
efforts to be true in the absence of knowledge, he find him- 
self uttering, in his ignorance, words of lamentable folly or 
blasphemy. 

II. Haeckel’s main propositions on which his whole scheme 
is based are two, which, paraphrased and indicated very briefly, 
may be said to be: 

(1) The inorganic origin of life, will, and consciousness. 

(2) Persistence as a test of real existence. 

The first is equivalent to a developed kind of spontaneous 
generation: a hypothesis contrary to, or at least quite unsup- 
ported by, the facts of science as at present known—the facts 
of biogenesis ;* for though “the origin of life may be the 


1 In the preliminary rough draft of this Address the sentence ran :—“ the 
facts of biogenesis so emphasised by Professor Huxley” ; but it was pointed 
out, by critics who had nothing but newspaper abstracts ftom an advance proof 
to go upon, and were not aware of the amplifications and qualifications which 
were verbally given during the delivery of the Address, that so brief a reference 
to Professor Huxley’s views might be capable of misinterpretation. Huxley 
vigorously contended that spontaneous generation had not yet been scientifi- 
cally proved or experienced: he did not mean to assert—was indeed particularly 
careful not to assert—that it had never anywhere occurred. ? Nor do I mean 
to assert this, for plainly, here life actually is; but I say that its origin, and the 
manner of it, are at present unknown: spontaneous generation is a speculation, 
not an ascertained fact. A reader of Haeckel might easily assume that it was 
scientifically established that life could spontaneously originate from dead matter, 
without animation from anything outside itself; and moreover that the atoms 
of matter possessed, in themselves and their forces, the elements not only of 
vitality but of the further developments of consciousness and will. My 
contention, throughout, is not that Professor Haeckel’s statements are neces- 
sarily untrue, but that they are of the nature of philosophic speculation or 
brilliant guess-work. 
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outcome of the science of the future, it certainly has no place 
in the science of to-day. 

The second is what he calls “The Problem of Substance.” 
He assumes that physicists will grant him that matter and 
energy are the two things which are conserved, that they are 
uncreatable, indestructible, eternally permanent; these there- 
fore he calls by one name “Substance,” and says that substance 
is the sum and totality of all existence. This he regards as 
the deep reality, and all else as appearance. He holds that 
matter and energy include everything that is real; that life, 
consciousness, free will, spirit, joy, etc., are but attributes or 
functions or developments of something implicit in these 
fundamental things; and that these things, together with 
their attributes, not only constitute the universe as we know 
it, but that they also constitute the deity—all the deity 
there is. 

In this central chapter of his book, The Problem of 
Substance, he trenches constantly on physics, and I propose 
to comment upon it at a greater length very soon, but it 
would take too long now. I will content myself with saying 
that both-the conservation of energy and the conservation of 
matter are doctrines very far from being axiomatic. It is 
singular that even during. Haeckel’s lifetime the atom shows 
signs of breaking up into stuff which is not ordinary matter ; 
and it is quite likely that before long frésh atoms of matter 
may be brought into being in a laboratory. 

I admit, however, that a certain speculative hypothesis, 
really underlying Haeckel’s contention though not explicitly 
formulated by him, deserves consideration. It is not a 
scientific theory, but it is a plausible assumption. There is 
a sense in which the guess is plausible that real existence is a 
permanent thing; that anything which really and fundamen- 
tally ewists® in a serious and untrivial and non-accidental 
fashion, can be trusted not suddenly to go out of existence _ 
and leave nq trace behind. Arbitrary collocations may and 
must be temporary, but there may be in each a fundamental 
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substratum which if it can be reached will be found to be 
eternal. 

A multitude of things obviously perish, thereby showing 
themselves to be trivial or accidental arrangements according 
to our hypothesis. A flame is extinguished and dies, a 
mountain is ultimately ground into sand by the slow influence 
of denudation, a planet or a sun may lose its identity by 
encounter with other bodies. All these are temporary colloca- 
tions of atoms; but it appears now that an atom may break 
up into electric charges, and these again may some day be 
found capable of resolving themselves into pristine ether. 
If so, then these also are temporary, and in the material 
universe it is the ether only which persists—the ether with 
such states of motion or strain as it eternally possesses,—in 
which case the ether will have proved itself the material sub- 
stratum and most fundamental known entity on that side. 

But are we to conclude therefore that nothing else exists? 
that the existence of one thing disproves the existence of 
others? The contention would be absurd. The category of 
life has not been touched, in anything we have said so far; 
no relation has been established between life and energy, or 
between life and ether. The nature of life is unknown. Is 
life also a thing of which constancy can be asserted? When 
it disappears from a material environment is,it knocked out of 
existence, or is it merely transferred to some other surround- 
ings, becoming as difficult to identify and recognise as are the 
gases of a burnt manuscript? Is it a temporary trivial colloca- 
tion associated with certain complex groupings of thé atoms 
of matter, and resolved into nothingness when that grouping 
is interfered with? or is it something immaterial and_ itself 
fundamental, something which uses these collocations of 
matter in order to display itself amid material surroundings, 
but is otherwise essentially independent of them ? 

Professor Haeckel would answer this question with a 
contemptuous negative, and the treatment which he would 
thus give to life he would also extend to mind and conscious- 
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ness, to affection, to art, to poetry, to religion, and all the 
other facts of experience to which in the process of evolution 
humanity has risen: I say he would answer the question, 
whether these had any real existence other than as a necessary 
concomitant of a sufficiently complex material aggregate, with 
a contemptuous negative ; but I challenge him to say by what 
right he gives that answer. His speculation is that all these 
properties are nascent and latent in the material atoms 
themselves, that these have the potentiality of life and choice 
and consciousness which we perceive in their developed 
combinations. As a speculation this is legitimate, but the 
only answer that can by science legitimately be given at the 
present time is the answer given by du Bois Reymond, 
ignoramus, we do not know. 

Professor Haeckel would no doubt reply to some of the 
above criticism that he is not only a man of science, but also a 
philosopher, that he is looking ahead, beyond ascertained fact, 
and that it is his philosophic views which are in question 
rather than his scientific statements. If that is clearly under- 
stood I am perfectly content. As a philosopher Professor 
Haeckel can claim no particular weight for his opinions more 
than those of any other philosopher; and if he writes as a 
philosopher, even if he writes erroneously, it is not for me, who 
am no professed philosopher, to controvert him. If this be 
clearly understood—and perhaps Professor Haeckel as a 
cultured and broad-minded man would himself admit it—his 
book can be left to its proper purpose of doing good rather 
than harm. .It can only do harm by misleading, it can do 
considerable good by critieising and clarifying and informing ; 
and it is an interesting fact that a man so well acquainted with 
Biology as Professor Haeckel is should have been so strongly 
impressed with the truth of some aspect of the philosophic 
system known as Monism. Many men of science have like- 
wise been impressed with the probability or possibility of some 
such ultimate unification. 

It would be extremely surprising if any attempt yet made 
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had already been successful. An excessively wide knowledge 
of existence would seem to be demanded for the success of any 
such most ambitious attempt, but, though none of us may 
hope to achieve it, many may strive to make some contribu- 
tion towards the great end; ‘and those who think they have 
such a contribution to make, or such a revelation entrusted to 
them, are bound to express it to the best of their ability, and 
leave it to their contemporaries and successors to assimilate 
such portions of it as are true, and to develop it further. 
From this point of view Professor Haeckel is no doubt amply 
justified in his writings; but, unfortunately, it appears to me 
that although he has been borne forward on the advancing 
wave of monistic philosophy, he has, in its specification, 
attempted such precision of materialistic detail, and subjected 
it to so narrow and limited a view of the totality of experience, 
that the progress of thought has left him, as well as his great 
English exemplar, Herbert Spencer, somewhat high and dry, 
belated and stranded by the tide of opinion which has now 
begun to flow in another direction. He is, as it were, a 
surviving voice from the middle of the nineteenth century ; he 
represents, in clear and eloquent fashion, opinions which then 
were prevalent among many leaders of thought—opinions 
which they themselves in many cases, and their successors still 
more, lived to outgrow; so that by this time Professor 
Haeckel’s voice is as the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
not as the pioneer or vanguard of an advancing army, but as 
the despairing shout of a standard-bearer, still bold and 
unflinching, but abandoned by the retreating ranks of his 
comrades as they march to new orders in a fresh direction. 

III. Let us consider what are the facts scientifically known 
concerning the interaction between mind and _ matter. 
Fundamentally they amount to this: that a complex piece of 
matter called the brain is the organ or instrument of mind and 
consciousness ; that if it be stimulated mental activity results ; 
that if it be injured or destroyed no manifestation of mental 
activity is!possible. Moreover, it is assumed, and need not be 
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doubted, that a portion of brain substance is consumed, 
oxidised let us say, in every act of mentation, using that term 
in the vaguest and most general sense, and including in it 
unconscious as well as conscious operations. ) 

Suppose we grant all this, what then? We have granted 
that brain is the means whereby mind is made manifest on 
this material plane, it is the instrument through which alone 
we know it, but we have not granted that mind is limited to 
its material manifestation ; nor can we maintain that without 
matter the things we call mind, intelligence, consciousness, 
have no sort of existence. Mind may be incorporate or 
incarnate in matter, but it may also transcend it. Brain is 
truly the organ of mind and consciousness, and to a brainless 
race these terms, and most other terms, would be meaningless ; 
but no one is at liberty to assert-on the strength of that fact, 
that the realities underlying our use of those terms have no 
existence apart from terrestrial brains. Nor can we say with 
any security that the stuff called “ brain” is the only conceiv- 
able machinery which they are able to utilise: though it is 
true that we know of no other. Yet it would seem that such 
a proposition must be held by a materialist, or indeed by a 
monist if that term be employed in its narrowest and most 
unphilosophic sense—the sense in which it is used by Professor 
Haeckel,—a sense which would be better expressed by the 
term materialistic-monist, with a limitation ‘of the term matter 
to the terrestrial chemical elements and their combinations, 
i.e, to that form of substance to which the human race have 
grown accustomed—a sense which excludes ethereal and other 
generalisations and unknown possibilities such as would occur 
to a philosophic monist of the widest kind. | 

For that it may ultimately be discovered that there is some 
intimate and necessary connection between a generalised form 
of matter and some lofty variety of mind, is not to be denied ; 
though also it cannot yet be asserted. It has been surmised, 


for instance, that just as the corpuscles and atoms of matter, : 


in their intricate movements and relations, combine to form 
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the brain cell of a human being; so the cosmic bodies, the 
planets and suns and other groupings of the ether, may 
perhaps combine to form something corresponding as it were 
to the brain cell of some transcendent mind. The thing is a 
mere guess, it is not an impossibility, and it cannot be ex- 
cluded from a philosophic system by any negative statement 
based on scientific fact. In some such sense as that, matter 
and mind may be, for all we know, eternally and necessarily 
connected ; they can be different aspects of some fundamental 
unity ; and a lofty kind of monism can be true, just as a lofty 
kind of pantheism can be true; but the miserable degraded 
monism and lower pantheism which limits the term “ god” to 
that part of existence of which we are now aware—sometimes 
indeed to a fraction only of that,—which limits the term 
“mind” to that of which we are ourselves conscious, and the 
term “ matter” to the dust of the earth and the other visible 
bodies, is a system of thought appropriate perhaps to a fertile 
and energetic portion of the nineteenth century, but not 
likely to survive as a system of perennial truth. 
The term “organ” itself should have given pause to 
anyone desirous of promulgating a scheme such as that. 
“Organ” is a name popularly given to an instrument of 
music. Without it, or some other instrument, no material 
manifestation or display of music is possible ; it is an instrument 
for the incarnation of music—the means whereby it interacts 
with the material world and throws the air and so our ears 
into vibration, it is the means whereby we apprehend it. 
Injure the organ and the music is imperfect; destroy it and 
it ceases to be possible. But is it to be asserted on the 
strength of that fact that the term “ music ” has no significance 
apart from its material manifestation? Have the ideas of Sir 
Edward Elgar no reality apart from their record on paper and 
reproduction by an orchestra? It is true that without 
suitable instruments and a suitable sense-organ we should 
know nothing of music, but it cannot be supposed that its 
underlying essence would be therefore extinct or non-existent 
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and meaningless. Can there not be in the universe a multitude 
of things which matter as we know it is incompetent to 
express? Is it not the complaint of every genius that his 
material is intractable, that it is difficult to coerce matter as 
he knows it into the service of mind as he is conscious of it, 
and that his conceptions transcend his powers of expression ? 

Those who think that reality is limited to its terrestrial 
manifestation doubtless have a philosophy of their own, to 
which they are entitled and to which at any rate they are 
welcome; but if they set up to teach others that monism 
signifies a limitation of mind to the potentialities of matter 
as at present known; if they teach a pantheism which identifies 
God with nature in this narrow sense; if they hold that mind 
and what they call matter are so intimately connected that 
no transcendence is possible; that, without the cerebral 
hemispheres, consciousness and intelligence and emotion and 
love, and art and all the higher attributes towards which 
humanity is dimly groping, would cease to be; that the term 
“soul” signifies “a sum of plasma-movements in the’ ganglion 

”; and that the term “God” is limited to the operation 
of a known evolutionary process, and can be represented as 
“the infinite sum of all natural forces, the sum of all atomic 
forces and all ether vibrations,” to quote Professor Haeckel 
(Confession of Faith, p. 78); then such philosophers must be 
content with an audience of uneducated persons, or, if writing 
as men of Science, must hold themselves liable to be opposed 
by other men of Science, who are able, at any rate in their 
own judgment, to take a wider survey of existence, and to 
perceive possibilities to which the said narrow and over-definite 
philosophers were blind. 

IV. Matter possesses energy, in the form of persistent 
motion, and it is propelled by force; but neither matter nor 
energy possesses a power of automatic guidance and control. 
Energy has no directing power: (this has been elaborated by 
Croll and others: see, for instance, Nature, vol. 43, p. 434, © 
thirteen years ago, under the heading “ Force and Determin- 
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ism”). Inorganic matter is impelled solely by pressure from 
behind, it is not influenced by the future, nor does it follow 
a preconceived course nor seek a predetermined end. 

An organism animated by mind is in a totally different 
case. The intangible influences of hunger, of a call, of per- 
ception of something ahead, are then the dominant feature. 
An intelligent animal which is being pushed is in an 
ignominious position and resents it; when led, or when 
voluntarily obeying a call, it is in its rightful attitude. 

The essence of mind is design and purpose. There are 
some who deny that there is any design or purpose in the 
universe at all: but how can that be maintained when 
humanity itself possesses these attributes? Is it not more 
reasonable to say that just as we are conscious of the power 
of guidance in ourselves, so guidance and intelligent control 
may be an element running through the Universe, and may 
be incorporated even in material things ? 

A traveller who has lost his way in a mountain district, 
coming across a path, may rejoice, saying, “This will guide 
me home.” Him Professor Haeckel, if he were consistent, 
should laugh to scorn, saying, “ What guidance or purpose 
can there be in a material object? there is no guidance or 
purpose in the Universe; things are because they cannot be 
otherwise, not because of any intention underlying them. 
How can a path, which is little better than the absence of 
grass or the wearing down of stones, know where you live 
or guide you to any desired destination? Moreover, what- 
ever knowledge or purpose the path exhibits must be in the 
path, must be a property of the atoms of which it is composed. 
To them some fraction of will, of power, of knowledge, and 
of feeling may perhaps be attributed, and from their aggrega- 
tion something of the same kind may perhaps be deduced. 
If the traveller can decipher that, he may utilise the material 
object to his advantage ; but if he conceives the path to have 
been made with any teleological object or intelligent purpose, 
he is abandoning himself to superstition, and is as likely to 
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be led by it to the edge of a precipice as to anywhere else. 
Let him follow his superstition at his peril!” 

This is not a quotation, of course, but it is a parable. 

Matter is the instrument and vehicle of mind ; incarnation 
is the mode by which it interacts with the present scheme of 
things, and thereby the element of guidance is supplied; it 
can, in fact, be embodied in an intelligent arrangement of 
inert inorganic matter. Even a mountain path exhibits the 
property of guidance, and has direction: it is an incorporation 
of intelligence, though itself inert. 

V. Consider our own position—it is surely worth considering. 
Weare a part of this planet; on one side certainly and dis- 
tinctly a part of this material world, a part which has become 
self-conscious. At first we were a part which had become alive ; 
a tremendous step that—introducing a number of powers and 
privileges which previously had been impossible, but that step 
introduced no responsibility ; we were no longer indeed urged 
by mere pressure from behind, we were guided by our instincts 
and appetites, but we still obeyed the strongest external motive 
almost like electro-magnetic automata. Now, however, we have 
become conscious, able to look before and after, to learn con- 
sciously from the past, to strive strenuously towards the future ; 
we have acquired a knowledge of good and evil, we can choose 
the one and reject the other, and are thus burdened with a sense 
of responsibility for our acts. We still obey the strongest 
motive doubtless, but there is something in ourselves which 
makes it a motive and regulates its strength. We can drift 
like other animals, and often do; but we can also obey our own 
volition. 

How it all arose is a legitimate problem for genetic psycho- 
logy, but to the plain man it is a puzzle ; our ancestors invented 
legends to account for it, legends of apples and serpents and the 
like; but the fact is there, however it be accounted for. The 
truth embedded in that old Genesis legend is deep; it is the 
legend of man’s awakening from a merely animal life to con- | 


sciousness of good and evil, no longer obeying 
Vor. III.—No. 2. 
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instincts in a state of thoughtlessness and innocency—a state in 
which deliberate vice was impossible, and therefore higher and 
purposed goodness also impossible,—it was the introduction of a 
new sense into the world, the sense of.conscience, the power of 
deliberate choice; the power also of conscious guidance, the 
management of things and people external to himself, for pre- 
conceived ends. Man was beginning to cease to be merely a 
passenger on the planet, controlled by outside forces ; it is as if 
the reins were then for the first time being placed in his hands, 
as if he was allowed to begin to steer, to govern his own fate 
and destiny, and to take over some considerable part of the 
management of the world. 

The process of handing over the reins to us is still going on. 
The education of the human race is a long process, and we are 
not yet fit to be fully trusted with the steering gear; but the 
words of the old serpent were true enough: once open our eyes 
to the perception and discrimination of good and evil, once 
become conscious of freedom of choice, and sooner or later we 
must inevitably acquire some of the power and responsibility 
of gods. A fall it might seem, just as a vicious man sometimes 
seems degraded below the beasts, but in promise and potency 
a rise it really was. 

The oneness between ourselves and Nature is not a thing 
to be deplored; it is a thing to rejoice at, when properly 
conceived. No one can be satisfied with conceptions below 
the highest which to him are possible: I will not believe that 
it is given to man to think out a clear and consistent system 
higher and nobler than the real truth. Our highest thoughts 
are likely to be nearest to reality : they must be stages in the 
direction of truth, else they could not have come to us and 
been recognised as highest. So also with our longings and 
aspirations towards ultimate perfection, those desires which we 
recognise as our noblest and best: surely they must have some 
correspondence with the facts of existence, else had they been 
unattainable by us. Reality is not to be surpassed, except 
locally and temporarily, by the ideals of knowledge and 
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goodness invented by a fraction of itself; and if we could 
grasp the entire scheme of things, so far from wishing to 
“shatter it to bits and then remould it nearer to the heart’s 
desire,” we should hail it as better and more satisfying than 
any of our random imaginings. The universe is in no way 
limited to our conceptions: it has a reality apart from them ; 
nevertheless they themselves constitute a part of it, and can 
only take a clear and consistent character in so far as they 
correspond with something true and real. Whatever we can 
clearly. and consistently conceive, that is ipso facto in a sense 
already existent in the universe as a whole ; and that, or some- 
thing better, we shall find to be a dim foreshadowing of a 
higher reality. 

That is my creed, and, optimistic though it be, it seems to 
me the only rational creed for a man of science who, un- 
deterred by any accusation of dualism, realises strongly that 
our entire selves—our thoughts, conceptions, desires, as well 
as our perceptions and our acts—are all 


“ but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.” 


OLIVER LODGE. 
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THE NEW SAYINGS OF JESUS AND THE 
SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. 


PROFESSOR KIRSOPP LAKE, 
University of Leiden. 


Wuen Drs Grenfell and Hunt in 1897 brought from 
Oxyrhynchus a fragment of a papyrus book containing 
Sayings of Jesus, which were clearly not derived from the 
Canonical Gospels, hopes were generally expressed that the 
discovery would be supplemented by further fragments from 
the same collection. 

Now that this hope has been justified, and they have 
given to the world the beginning of the collection of the 
Sayings of Jesus, of which they found part in 1897, though 
the new fragment is part of another manuscript, many points 
of interest have naturally been raised, but in the present 
paper I only wish to draw attention to the importance of the 
title of the collection in connection with the history of early 
Christian literature. 

It runs “ These are the (wonderful ?) sayings which Jesus 
the living (Lord?) spake to . . . . and Thomas, and he 
said to them, . . . .” and affords, as the Editors point out, a 
remarkable justification of two comments which were made on 
the first fragment. 

Dr Lock’ suggested that the title of Logia, which Drs 
Grenfell and Hunt adopted in 1897, was not quite justifiable, 

1 Two Lectures on the “ Sayings of Jesus,’ by W. Lock and W. Sanday, 


Oxford, 1897, p. 16. 
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and regarded Logoit or Sayings as more probable: few 
criticisms have ever been more completely justified. The title 
has been found, and it is Logoz, not Logia. 
In a similar way Dr Rendel Harris, in the Contemporary 
Review of September 1897, discussed the way in which the 
beginning of the collection may have been worded. His 
method was to bring together four well-known passages in 
which a somewhat peculiar form of citation is used, namely :— 
(1) Remembering the words of the Lord that he said... . 
Acts xx. 35. 

(2) Remembering the words of Jesus the Lord which he 
spake .. . . Clem. ep. ad Cor. xiii. 1. 

(3) Remember the words of Jesus our Lord, for he said 
. .. Clem. ep. ad Cor. xlvii. 7. 

(4) Remembering what the Lord said . . . . Polycarp 2." 

The conclusion which he drew from these passages was 
that there was in existence in the first and second centuries a 
collection of Sayings of the Lord, known to Paul, Clement, and 
Polycarp, which began, “ We ought to remember what things 
our Lord said in his teaching, for he said . . . .” 

The similarity of this to the beginning of the new Sayings 
is remarkable (though it is the irony of fate that the part on 
which Dr Rendel Harris was most probably confident, viz., 
“We ought to remember,” is just the part which finds no 
support in the papyrus), and it is hardly too much to say that 
the existence in the second century (at the least) of a 
collection of sayings such as he suggested is now raised to 
the level of a fact established by documentary evidence. The 
questions remain, Is it probable that it was known to Paul, 
Clement, and Polycarp, and if so, what relation does it bear to 
the mass of facts and theories which go to make up the 
Synoptic problem ? 

In the first place, as an amendment to Dr Rendel Harris’ 
Proposition, I would suggest that Luke should be read in the 

‘ In all these passages the word translated words is \éyo, and I should 


prefer sayings, which I adopt from this point. 
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place of Paul; the reference to Words or Sayings in Acts 
xx. 85 is, it is true, placed in the latter’s mouth, but it is 
very improbable that the speeches in Acts represent verbatim 
reports rather than Luke’s compositions, either based on 
general accounts or on his own views of what might have 
been said, in the way practised by other historians. 

How far, then, is it probable that the sayings quoted 
above from Acts (=Luke), Clement and Polycarp imply 
a knowledge, at the end of the first and beginning of the 
second centuries, of a definite collection of Sayings such as 
the Oxyrhynchus fragments preserve ? 

It has generally been admitted that the formula of 
quotation used by these writers refers to some definite 
tradition as to Christ’s words. The only question raised 
has been whether this tradition was written or oral. The 
saying in Acts has generally been ascribed to oral, and the 
sayings in Clement and Polycarp to written tradition, 
preserved either in our Gospels or in their predecessors, but, 
probably because of the ordinary character of the word 
“sayings,” its common use by the three writers has not 
often been regarded as referring to the title of the source 
of their quotations. It has been felt that “Sayings” is so 
little remarkable a word that it is unnecessary to suppose 
that it is a definite title of a book, and to write it Sayings 
rather than sayings. 

It is at this point that the new discovery is so important ; 
it shows that Sayings was the definite title of a definite 
book, and the critical situation is now reversed. Formerly 
it was possible to argue that Sayings is not a technical title, 
and that before Dr Rendel Harris could substantiate his 
claim he must show that the use of the word in Acts, 
Clement and Polycarp was not due to the merest coincidence 
in a very natural phrase. Criticism knew nothing of any 
collection of our Lord’s words entitled Sayings, and Dr 
Rendel Harris seemed to have no very conclusive answer. 
Now, however, it is his turn, and he can ask his critics why, 
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since Sayings is proved to have been in use as a title, they 
hesitate in recognising allusions to it in the four passages 
in question,—and they in turn seem to have no adequate 
reply. 

This is not to assert that Drs Grenfell and Hunt have 
found a MS. of the original collection of sayings. All that 
we can say is that Clement, Polycarp and Luke quote 
different sayings of Jesus, probably from a collection entitled 
Sayings, and Drs Grenfell and Hunt have found a collection 
with this title. The presumption is perhaps slightly in 
favour of the view that it is not the original document, but 
is based on it. It is, however, impossible to prove this, or 
to show that it ever contained the same sayings as were 
quoted by Luke, Clement and Polycarp, and the question 
in this way presents at the same time a parallel and a contrast 
to the problem afforded by the relations which subsist 
between the Synoptic Gospels and the quotations of the 
words of our Lord in the Apostolic Fathers. 

We have in the latter several probable allusions to the 
same traditions as are preserved in the Synoptic Gospels, but 
there is no mention of these by name. The evidence is 
solely the evidence of identity of language and subject 
matter. Therefore, while it is possible that we have in these 
allusions traces of the use of our Gospels themselves, it is 
equally possible to explain them as due to a knowledge of 
the material which was used by the compilers of the 
Canonical books. Similarly we have now references to a 
collection of Sayings and a fragment of a document bearing 
this title. But the reason for bringing these facts into close 
connection is solely that of identity of title; there is no 
evidence for or against the theory of similarity of contents, 
so that whereas in the one case we can prove similarity of 
contents but not identity of title, in the other we show 
identity of title but not similarity of contents, and in both 
cases the deficiency of evidence may perfectly well be 
accidental. 
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But it may be well to ask whether we can find further 
allusions to a collection entitled Sayings in early Christian 
literature. 

One thinks at once of a famous group of passages (1 Tim. i. 
15, ii. 1, iv. 9, 2 Tim. ii. 11, and Tit. iii. 8) in the Pastoral 
Epistles, which contain the phrase Faithful is the saying, for 
it has often been suggested that the reiteration of the phrase 
implies quotation. This may well be; but at first sight, at 
all events, it seems not quite probable that the document 
from which the writer is quoting is a collection of Sayings of 
the Lord, unless indeed he is quoting very loosely. For 
instance, in 2 Tim. ii. 11 the Faithful saying is probably 
the sentences following—‘ For if we died with him we shall 
also live with him; if we endure we shall also reign with him, 
etc.,” which, unless St Paul is changing his quotation from 
the first to the third person, can scarcely be taken from 
a collection of Sayings of the Lord. I should not like to 
build any argument on the supposition that St Paul was 
not quoting loosely in this way, but it would be wrong 
to assume that he is so doing in order to make his words 
evidence for the existence of the collection which we are 
considering. ‘These passages, therefore, had better be left on 
one side. 

A possible reference may also be sought in Rev. xxi. 5: 
“ And he saith, Write, for these words (Sayings) are faithful 
and true,” and in Rev. xxii. 6: “ And he said unto me, These 
words (Sayings) are faithful and true,” but it is difficult either 
to prove or to refute the suggestion, though the recurrence of 
the word faithful, taken in connection with passages in the 
Pastoral Epistles, is perhaps sufficiently striking to suggest 
that faithful or true are more probable than wonderful in 
the reconstruction of the title of the new fragment. 

Let me turn to another source of information. 

So much has been written concerning the famous quota- 
tion from Papias in Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History, Bk. I1., 
39, that one hesitates to suggest anything fresh in connection 
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with it ; yet a comparison with the title of the new papyrus is 
certainly tempting. It will be remembered that Papias, 
speaking of Mark, after saying that he reproduced the preach- 
ing of St Peter, goes on to state that the latter “framed his 
teaching to meet the immediate wants of his hearers, but not 
as making a collection of the Lord’s sayings.”* The obvious 
inference from this is that Papias was contrasting the teaching 
of Peter and the Gospel of St Mark, which was a representa- 
tion of it, with the work of someone else who had made a 
collection of Sayings. If so, Papias must have known some 
such collection, and probably attributed it to some contem- 
porary of Mark. It has been assumed by some that he is only 
referring to the Logia which he ascribes to Matthew, but we 
have now at least learnt the truth of Dr Salmon’s statement 
that Logoi is not Logia, though some scribes of Eusebius 
altered the text so as to leave no room for doubt on the point. 
Others, again—such as, I believe, Dr Julicher—think Papias is 
throughout this passage contrasting the Synoptic Gospels with 
the Johannine. I would submit, however, that’ the strict 


interpretation of Papias’ words is that he refers to three 
documents— 


(1) St Mark’s version of St Peter’s teaching. 

(2) An anonymous collection of Sayings of the Lord. 

(3) The Logia of St Matthew. 

It is, of course, possible that the Matthean Logia were only 
the Sayings under a title of greater distinction,—in fact, that, 
like Drs Grenfell and Hunt in 1897, he found Sayings and 
called them Logia, but it is somewhat more probable that the 
document to which Papias refers was a definite recension * of 
the original Sayings made perhaps for catechetical purposes, as 
this theory more readily explains the signs of numerical arrange- 

1 The text is unfortunately not certain. There seems to be fair MS. 
evidence for Aoyiwy instead of Adywv, but it is so easy to explain the former 
as due to the context and so hard to explain the latter if it be not genuine, 
that at present Aéywv seems the preferable reading. 


* Especially when we read, as we probably should, cvverdéaro rather than 
ouveypdaro in the text of Eusebius l.c, 
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ment which, as Sir John Hawkins has pointed out in Hore 
Synoptice, pp. 181-135, exist especially in those parts of the 
First Gospel, which probably represent the Matthean Logia. 

This suggestion may also derive some support from a com- 
parison of the three titles—Sayings, the Logia, and Gospel. 

Sayings is certainly the simplest, and, therefore, is, on a 
priori grounds, likely to be the earliest. The Logia or Oracles 
seems to imply a conscious comparison with the Old Testa- 
ment, which was not seldom referred to under this name. 
Gospel in its technical sense seems to imply the most developed 
thought and to be the latest of the three. Moreover, it is 
quite possible that some direct references to the Sayings are 
preserved in the Logian parts of the First Gospel. It is well 
known that Papias wrote five books of commentary on the 
Logia. The obvious deduction (though, of course, not a 
certain one) is that the comment had a fivefold division, 
because the text commented on had one also, and Sir John 
Hawkins on p. 132 of his Hore Synoptice points out a 
convincing reason for regarding this obvious deduction as 
correct, when he shows that the collection of Logia used by 
the compiler of the First Gospel was divided into five Peregs 
or Chapters, the endings of which can be traced in Matt. vii. 
28; xi. 1; xill. 53; xix. 1; xxvi. 1. It is surely a very strong 
point in favour of the theory that it was based on an earlier 
collection of Sayings, that in three out of these five passages 
the formula from which Sir John draws his conclusion is, 
“When Jesus had finished these Sayings.” 

From Papias and the Matthean Logia the student of the 
Synoptic Gospels naturally expects to be led to the preface of 
St Luke, which, in spite of its apparent simplicity, has been 
used as the foundation of so many varying theories. 

It has been shown that there is some reason for thinking 
that Luke knew a book entitled Sayings, and quoted it in 
Acts xx. 85. It is therefore not improbable that he alludes to 
it in his preface. In this he tells us (1) that many have tried 
to set out an account of the “things fulfilled among us”; (2) 
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that he has done this himself with unusual care, using original 
sources ; (3) that his object was to assure Theophilus of the 
certainty of the Sayings concerning which he had been 
instructed. 

The wide meaning of Sayings once more renders the point 
doubtful, but the word translated instructed is at least probably 
technical, and refers to organised instruction, and if Sayings 
was the title of a book, it may have been Luke’s intention to 
remind Theophilus of the definite instruction which he had 
received, and of the book on which it was based. In fact, 
Luke seems to be claiming to give the historical setting for 
the teaching which Theophilus had first received in the form 
of a manual of instruction, and this accords with the fact 
which has so often been noted that Luke often gives the 
historical setting for teaching, which has none in Matthew. 

If this be so, we may take it as probable that the book of 
Sayings lies behind much of the teaching in the First and Third 
Gospels; by Luke it was used directly, but by the compiler of 
the First Gospel probably in the form of the edition made by 
Matthew, which was known to Papias as the Logia.’ 

What, however, is to be said on this theory of the allusion 
in the papyrus to Thomas? I think it is fairly obvious that 
this collection of sayings cannot be identified with the Gospel 
of Thomas, and am inclined to suggest that the original 
Sayings were an anonymous collection. ‘ One redaction of 
them became the Logia of Matthew, and this was used by the 
compiler of the First Gospel, to which it gave its name. 
Another redaction was associated with the name of Judas 
Thomas, and may have been used by the compiler of the 
Gospel of that name, which I see no reason for supposing to 
have been originally merely the fragment of narratives referring 
to the childhood of the Lord, which is still extant. This is, 


1 It is an interesting question whether we ought not to find an allusion 
to this document in Polycarp 7, és dv pedodevy Ta Adyia Tod Kupiov, especially as 
Polycarp seems to imply that the Adya do not include the paprvpioy rod oravpod, 
and, as suggested above, the last chapter of the Logia seems to have ended at 
Matt. xxvi, 1, just before the account of the Passion begins. 
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of course, merely conjecture, but the same may be said of all 
theories as to the origins of early Christian literature: the only 
test which can be applied is that afforded by their power to 
co-ordinate facts supplied by literary criticism and archeological 
research. 

It may perhaps not be out of place to anticipate one 
objection to these suggestions. Their central point is the 
theory that a collection of sayings similar to the Oxyrhynchus 
papyri was in existence earlier than our First and Third 
Gospels, and probably contemporaneously with the Second. 
They are directly opposed to the preference shown by Dr Sanday, 
in his lecture on the first fragment, for the view that the 
Sayings had their origin under conditions of thought which the 
Gospels had created. They rather imply that they are the 
product of the same conditions as those which gave rise to 
the Canonical books. Dr Sanday’s opinion is one which has 
a value because it is his, as well as because of the arguments 
which he advances, but I think, though I am not sure, that 
at least one of the presuppositions which weigh with him 
is that a desire to know the facts of the ministry must have 
preceded the desire to know the sayings of our Lord inde- 
pendently of their historical contexts. It is this belief which 
also seems consciously or unconsciously to have lain behind the 
theories of those who, like Professor Harnack, were inclined, 
at least until the publication of the new fragment, to 
regard the Sayings as extracts from lost Gospels, especially 
the Gospels according to the Egyptians and according to 
the Hebrews. Is this presupposition valid? I would sub- 
mit that it is more probable that the earliest generation 
of Christians were more anxious “to remember the words 
of the Lord Jesus” than to picture His doings among the 
Jews and the facts of His ministry. So far as Jewish circles 
were concerned, this seems to me almost to be proved by 
the analogy of the Pirge “Abhéth, to which Dr Burney’ has 
drawn attention. There we have direct evidence that the 

1 Lock and Sanday, op. cit. p. 47. 
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Jews were interested in the teaching of the Fathers, but scarcely 
cared at all for the details of their lives. It seems to me that 
the new Sayings afford considerable indirect support to the 
view that behind our Gospels lie two kinds of record, one 
based on the Jewish plan, which gave Sayings without a com- 
plete historical framework, and the other probably due to the 
desire for more historical information, which certainly must 
have arisen very soon especially in Gentile circles. The 
Gospel of St Mark would seem to belong to the latter class, 
Grenfell and Hunt's Sayings may be the descendants of the 
former, and the Logia of Matthew may also belong to the same 
category, while St Luke’s Gospel may be regarded as an 
attempt to satisfy Theophilus’ desire to understand the origin 
of the sayings on which his instruction as a catechumen 
had been based, by giving him a Gospel which joined the 
Sayings in their earliest form to as much historical background 
as could be found. 


KIRSOPP LAKE. 


LEIDEN. 
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THE INNER MEANING OF LIBERAL 
THEOLOGY. 


Tue Rev. C. J. SHEBBEARE, B.A., 
Rector of Swerford, Oxon. 


Tue translation into English of some of Professor Harnack’s 
lectures, and the publication of two little books by M. Loisy, 
have had the effect of calling popular attention to the growth 
of an unfamiliar type of religious thought, and have shown to 
many people—what they had not seriously recognised before 
—that the traditional theology can no longer expect to reign 


without a rival in its own field. There are signs, too, that a 
large number of men who could not be counted among pro- 
fessed theological students, are feeling a genuine desire to 
know accurately what this new type of religious thought is 
and means. 

A recent writer of the High Anglican school has asserted 
that “the old Nestorian heresy is being resuscitated among 
us,” and has spoken in such a way as to make it plain that he 
would group among modern “ Nestorians ” not only Professor 
Harnack but M. Loisy also. That this opinion rests upon 
misunderstanding seems hardly to need showing. And yet, 
nevertheless, it is an opinion which is worthy of our careful 
consideration. For is not this misunderstanding a singularly 
instructive one? Does it not, indeed, help us to put our 
finger upon the exact spot at which the most important 
divergence between the newer philosophical theology and the 
older traditional theology takes place ? 
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It has become the fashion to say that the great difference 
between the old theology and the new consists in the fact 
that the former believes in a “transcendent” or “ other-world ” 
God, the latter in an “immanent” God. Whatever may be 
the merits of this form of expression, it is at least clear that 
it is not likely to convey any very exact conception to the 
mind of the general reader. Might it not, perhaps, help to 
express the truth more intelligibly if—using an almost exactly 
opposite phrase—we said that popular theology regards God 
and man as “existing side by side in the same world,” in a 
sense in which philosophical theology cannot so regard them ? 
God, as popularly conceived—as for the purposes of the 
religious imagination we quite rightly conceive of Him— 
is a Person among persons, and moreover a Person living 
in Time as human persons do, watching with interest 
the events and changes of human history, and therefore 
Himself living through a changing experience. According 
to this view God and man exist side by side in the world 
of Time: God is an elder contemporary of man, existing first 
without man and then existing alongside of him. But a God 
regarded as existing in Time is half-incarnate already. And 
if on this theory of God we attempt to construct a Christology 
which shall speak of Christ as God, and at the same time 
admit the limitation of Christ’s human knowledge, we must 
inevitably, it would seem, arrive at a view which may justly 
be called Nestorian. If Christ as man was really ignorant of 
some truth of which Christ as God was at that very same 
moment aware, it seems hard to see how—if we think out 
the meaning of our words—we can deny that the divine 
Christ and the human Christ are two distinct persons. 

But, for the modern philosophical theologian, man as 
we know him in history and God as we know Him in 
religion do not in this sense exist “side by side” nor “in 
the same world.” “God,” says M. Loisy, “is not a character 
in history.” We know Him, not by mere reasoning, nor by © 

1 Autour d'un petit livre, p. 215. 
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the mere collection of historic facts, but by an effort of the 
moral consciousness. God, for Professor Harnack, is not an 
object of “knowledge.” Knowledge cannot show us the 
“meaning of life,” nor the great Reality by which our lives 
ought to be directed. “ We are unable to bring our knowledge 
in space and time, together with the contents of our inner 
life, into the unity of a philosophic theory of the world. It 
is only in the peace of God which passeth all understanding 
that this unity dawns upon us.” “Belief in the living Lord 
and in a life eternal is the act of the freedom which is born of 
God.” ‘To become certain of God we must “ with steady will 
affirm the forces and the standards which on the summits of our 
inner life shine out as our highest good.”* In other words, it is 
by the will, not by knowledge, that we come into relation with 
God. In the world of “ knowable objects” He has no place. 
Upon the distinction thus drawn it is worth our while to 
concentrate our attention. When M. Loisy contrasts “the 
Christ of history ”—a figure purely human and unmiraculous 
—with “the Christ of faith”*—1risen, glorified, divine—a 
casual reader might suppose that M. Loisy regarded the latter 
as the product of credulous fancy; that, in fact, his attitude 
was the same as that of Hume when he said satirically that 
“our holy religion is founded on faith, not on reason.” 
Similarly, when Professor Harnack treats God as not being 
“‘knowable,” the same casual reader might take him for a mere 
agnostic. But if he read further, he would soon see that he 
had misjudged both these eminent writers ; that both of them 
are men to whom religion is the chief interest and God the 
chief reality ; and that the distinctions which they have drawn 
are expressions of their conviction that whole-hearted devotion 
to this highest interest does not forbid us to find room for 
historical and scientific studies. The more clearly it is seen 
that religion is what they chiefly have at heart, the less 
perplexing and unfamiliar will their intellectual attitude 


1 What is Christianity ? pp. 151, 163, 300, 301. 
2 Autour d'un petit livre, pp. 111, 90, 134. 
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appear. The assertion that mere knowledge cannot show us 
the highest realities of life has a fairly familiar sound to all 
religious people ; and a broad line of division between scientific 
interests on the one hand, and ethical and religious interests 
on the other, has in various ways been drawn for us by 
so many modern writers, that few of us can be wholly 
unaccustomed to examples of this mode of thinking. 
Kant’s distinction between speculative and practical reason, 
Schopenhauer’s doctrine of Will and Idea, Mr Miinsterberg’s 
assertion that “ our real inner subjective life” is “not an object 
but an attitude, and therefore neither in time nor in space,” 
the contention of Feuerbach ' that religion is hostile to theoretic 
study and esthetic contemplation, that “God as the object 
of religion is essentially an object of feeling, not of the intellect, 
of the heart’s necessity, not of the mind’s freedom, in short, 
an object which is the reflex, not of the theoretical, but of 
the practical tendency in man” (a view which he supports by 
quoting the saying of the mystic that “God is an unutterable 
sigh lying in the depths of the heart ”)—all these phrases, or 
echoes of them, have found a place even in current popular 
literature. The teaching of these various writers is, of course, 
not identical. But they have this one thing in common, that 
they serve to familiarise our minds with quasi-dualistic 
conceptions, and thus prepare us for the doctrine that the 
objects of religious faith and the objects of science do not simply 
exist in the same world side by side with one another. _ 
This conception, nevertheless, is not a very easy one to 
grasp, and therefore it is important that, both as teachers and 
as learners, we should avail ourselves of every method by 
which we can make it clearer. A valuable hint on this subject 
is to be gathered from Mr Bosanquet’s admirable essay, “The 
True Conception of another World.”* Any person, indeed, 
who possesses influence with any of our Bishops might use 


1 The Essence of Christianity, Miss Evans’ translation, p. 185. 

® See his translation of The Introduction to Hegel’s Philosophy of Fine Art. 
Kegan Paul. 

Vox, III.—No. 2. 23° 
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that influence to worse purpose than in persuading him to 
make the reading of this short paper obligatory upon all the 
“honours” men who present themselves as candidates for 
ordination. Mr Bosanquet’s essay points us to the employ- 
ment of illustrations drawn from the sphere of esthetic beauty. 
We may work upon this hint by making a direct comparison 
between our experience in matters of art, and some of the 
specific experiences which belong to religion. 

In looking at the work of a great painter we perceive 
before us a canvas covered with pigments of various colours, 
and at the same time, if we are persons of taste, we perceive 
that the picture has beauty. The beauty is as real as the 
pigments. Ifa Philistine, not perceiving the beauty, thought 
it the creation of our fancy, we should know that the error was 
on his side, not on ours. But there is a sense in which the 
beauty and the pigments are not “side by side in the same 
world.” The pigments are in space; the beauty is not in 
space. If the beauty were regarded as something occupying 
space, the Philistine might prove his case by saying that since 
the pigments covered the whole surface there was no room in 
the picture for any beauty. The absurdity of such an argument 
would bring home to us what is meant by saying that these 
two objects of our consciousness belong to different worlds. 

But, turning to religion, may we not speak in almost the 
same words of the devout recipient of Holy Communion ? 
The devout communicant is as truly sure that God is present 
in the Sacrament as the art-critic is sure that beauty is present 
in the work of art. His assurance depends upon the fact that 
he has himself “found” Christ in this sacrament. He may 
perhaps believe further that Christ is present in a spatial or quasi- 
spatial manner in the sacramental elements ; but this opinion 
rests upon theory, not upon experience. For, unless he 
believes himself to have witnessed one of those miraculous 
apparitions which play a part in the Eucharistic Theology of 
the Middle Ages,’ he will not allege that he has “found” 

1 See St Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theol., Part III., qu. 76, art. 8. 
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Christ in the elements. And just so far as we accept the 
comparison between the presence of Christ in the Sacrament 
and the presence of beauty in the picture, we shall cease to 
think that the reality of our sacramental experiences needs to 
be guaranteed by the doctrine of Transubstantiation, or by the 
doctrine of Consubstantiation, or by any theory which should 
put the Eucharistic presence on the level of a physical miracle. 
The same comparison would lead us to see in the Incarna- 
tion, not the Godhead concealed behind, or veiled beneath, 
the manhood, but the Godhead revealed in the man- 
hood and through it. In a material sense there is nothing 
in the painter’s work beyond the canvas and the pigments. 
Physical dissection would reveal canvas and paint and nothing 
else. In the same way, it may be said, historical criticism will 
find in the life of Christ a human history, and a human history 
only ; and the historian will be able to show us in Christ no 
superhuman mode of consciousness, though to the man who is 
not a mere historian, but a Christian also, this same life will 
rightly appear as a revelation of the inmost nature of God. 
The effect, we may say, which this comparison between 
religion and art would have upon our religious life in general 
would be to make us regard it as the special office of faith, not 
to add to the number of facts which we believe in, but to 
place the known facts of life in a new light—not to add some- 
thing fresh, but to interpret what is given—so that we should 
find our chief happiness, not in the hope of Heaven or in the 
records of miracles, but in that frame of mind which can see 
in all things the hand of God; and should look to see death 
conquered and its sting taken away,’ not by future glory, but 


1 Compare the following passage in Mr George Meredith’s Rhoda Fleming 
(chapter vii.): “‘My prayer at my bedside every night is that I may die for him. 
We used to think the idea of death so terrible! Do you remember how we 
used to shudder together at night when we thought of people lying in the 
grave? And now, when I think that perhaps I may some day die for him, I 
feel like a crying in my heart with joy.” Everyone who has insight enough to 
understand the transformation of feeling here described will see that it is not 
meaningless to speak of present religious faith as conquering future death. 
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by present love and faith. “Whatever seeming calamity 
happens to you,” says Law,’ “if you thank and praise God for 
it, you turn it into a blessing. Could you therefore work 
miracles, you could not do more for yourself than by this thank- 
ful spirit.” These words, if taken seriously, assign at least as 
high a religious value to the internal as to the external miracle. 

And thus it will be seen that the new tendencies in 
theology—if what has been said has represented them truly— 
are not alien from certain well-known types of devotional feel- 
ing. “Jesus Christ,” says the opening line of a Revivalist 
hymn, “is all I want.” It is obvious that men who use such 
language as this are speaking, not of the Christ of history as 
such, but of the Christ of present experience. They are mak- 
ing implicitly a distinction similar to that of M. Loisy between 
the historical Jesus and the Christ of faith, between the Christ 
who is “in space and time” and the Christ who is ever present 
to those who pray and live in His name. Ina Christian house- 
hold—it is sometimes said—Christ should be the “unseen 
guest at every meal.” This does not mean that Christ is an 
imaginary figure with whom the Christian holds imaginary 
colloquies. To those who know this type of piety from 
personal observation it is clear that the “Christ of faith” is 
no creature of fancy, but a serious factor in rational life. And 
the man who, in the strength of such faith, can say that he 
does not need to look for happiness to the glories of Heaven, 
because in present union with Christ he finds perfect peace, 
occupies a position curiously close to that of writers whose 
way of expressing themselves is very different from his. “The 
man,” says Mr Bradley,’ “ who demands a reality more solid 
than that of the religious consciousness, seeks he does not 
know what. Dissatisfied with the reality of man and God as 
he finds them there in experience, he may be invited to state 
intelligibly what in the end would contenthim. For God and 
man, as two sensible existences, would be degraded beyond 
recognition. The God who could exist would assuredly be no 

1 Serious Call, chap. xv. 2 Appearance and Reality, p. 448. 
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God.” The Revivalist hymn-writer and the Idealist philosopher 
are at least at one in this, that they are not dissatisfied with 
the reality of man and God as they find them in experience— 
that their chief aim in dealing with experience is not to fill up 
its gaps, but to approach it in the right mental attitude. 

Enough then, perhaps, has been said to show one way at 
least in which we may explain ourselves to those who fancy 
that recent thought has a tendency towards “ Nestorianism.” 
It is not in its religious estimate of Jesus, but rather in its 
metaphysical conception of God and the world, that the new 
theology differs from the old. Indeed, even the most agnostic 
views as to the origin of the world are not necessarily incon- 
sistent with a Christian estimate of Christ. However the 
world was made, Christ for the Christian has at any rate made 
all things new, and this may well seem a greater miracle than 
the original creation. There are those, indeed, to whom it does 
not seem so plain a title to divine honour to have created the 
world as to have lived the life recorded in the Gospels. There 
are those to whom the belief in Christ’s Godhead is based 
solely upon the fact of experience that, among the great men 
who have taught us and inspired us, He stands alone in having 
saved us. There are those who, quite apart from any theory 
as to His relation to the Creator, have felt that it is attach- 
ment to Him which alone has made their lives of value. If any- 
one wrote of Plato as Mr Matthew Arnold has written of 
Christ, we should say, and say rightly, that he had “made a 
God” of Plato. It ought to be clearly recognised that a type 
of thought which “makes a God” of Jesus Christ cannot 
justly be called un-Christian. 


It is evident, then, that the lesson taught by our new 
teachers must have an important bearing upon popular 
religious conceptions and upon religious practice. Its chief 
effect will be to deliver us from the error of identifying religion 
with belief in the supernatural, an error of which it is not 


difficult to see the pernicious consequences. Unless we go 
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through life with closed eyes, we cannot but notice how very 
many men there are who are prevented from seeking salvation 
through Christ by a purely intellectual obstacle—namely, by 
the fact that they have always taken for granted that except 
to the believer in miracle the notion of salvation through 
Christ must be unmeaning. 

It does not follow, however, because religion and the belief 
in the supernatural are not one and the same thing, that there- 
fore belief in the supernatural has no place in religion at all. 
And it is probable that the theologian of the traditional type 
will always seem to the popular critic to be on strong ground 
when he insists that there are two subjects, namely, Miracles 
and the Personality of God, on which the teachers of the 
newer school have not said the last word. It is at least worth 
while to consider whether the popular critic, if this is his 
view, may not turn out to be right. 

Of these two subjects it is the former which leads to the 
keener controversy, not because it is felt to be the more 
important, but because in the case of miracles the difference 
between the opposing views is more readily grasped. In this 
discussion, indeed, no less an interest appears to be at stake than 
the hope of Heaven. A Heaven, in the usual sense of the word, 
can hardly be conceived except as one continued violation of 
the natural laws with which we are acquainted ; and—in spite 
of all that may be said by men of science—it is likely that, 
whatever view popular religion may come to take with regard 
to the recorded miracles of the past, it will stubbornly refuse 
to abandon its faith in this great miracle of the future. 

The world, as ordinary experience shows it, may be 
compared—if we revert for a moment to the comparison 
already employed—to an unfinished picture, a picture which 
incompletely realises the ideal which has given it birth. The 
chief merit of the man of taste is that he can discover the 
ideal even in an imperfect embodiment. But at the same 
time he would not be without interest in seeing the picture 
completed. Similarly, we might argue, though the chief 
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function of religion is to interpret in the light of Christian 
conceptions the world as we have it, it cannot be a matter of 
indifference to us to learn whether the world can be expected 
to embody the Christian ideal in completeness or not. The 
belief in Miracles, in Heaven, in an Atonement—regarded 
popularly as the washing away of the stain left upon the 
world by past evil—are beliefs by which religion seeks to 
justify its conviction that of the world seen as a whole it can 
be truly said, “ Behold, it is very good.” Whatever may be 
the ultimate truth about Space and Time, to the imagination 
at any rate these are indispensable forms. If imagination is 
to present to us a picture of the world at all, it is as a world 
existing in Space and Time that it must be presented ; and 
before the ordinary modern man there stand, in fact, two 
alternative pictures. On the one hand there is the world 
regarded as the series of events presented to us by popularised 
science and secular history ; on the other hand there is the 
world as it is represented by traditional religion, a world con- 
sisting of this same series of natural and historical facts, with 
certain supernatural additions. We can hardly be without 
interest in inquiring which of these two pictures comes nearest 
to the truth, The “Time-and-Space World” is not one 
department of the world among others ; it is the whole world 
regarded as existing under these forms. That this is not 
a final or self-consistent way of regarding reality is one of the 
great lessons of Idealist philosophy, and is implied in all 
that has been said above. But so long as we take Space and 
Time on their own terms, they must be thought of as 
including everything which exists. And it is on their own 
terms that we do, as a matter of fact, take them during at 
least nine-tenths of our lives. Therefore to get the truest 
representation of reality which the forms of Space and Time 
will admit, and to decide between the two alternative pictures 
of the world already described, is of real importance to us. 
And does it not become plain that the total rejection of 
miracle will here lead us into considerable difficulties? In 
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thinking of the world under the form of Time, must it not 
be the natural inclination of the religious man to look forward 
to that “realised dominion of the good” which Professor 
Harnack speaks of as the “goal”? But is there the slightest 
reason to think that we are being conducted to any such goal 
by the unimpeded working of natural laws? How, for ex- 
ample, apart from physical miracle, can human life rid itself of 
one of its most conspicuous blemishes—that accompaniment of 
physical foulness which civilisation is always seeking to hide but 
can never remove? It is only those who are without sensitive- 
ness in regard to what is physically loathsome who can fail to 
see how pitifully civilisation—with its increasing need of the 
sanitary engineer—comes short of that “realised dominion of 
the good” which we desire. It is surely true to say that 
without a physical, as well as a moral, remaking of man the 
triumph of the Christian ideal will not have been attained. 

It must, however, be recognised that, in spite of all 
arguments of this kind, there is a vast number of modern 
men to whom the belief in physical miracle is a thing 
absolutely impossible. Controversy on this question must 
for many a long year divide the religious world. But though 
we cannot expect that the two parties will readily come to 
agreement, we may at least ask that they shall learn to 
understand one another’s position. On the one hand, it ought 
to be recognised that belief in miracles may be defended on 
other grounds than those which rest on mere unintelligent 
attachment to traditional doctrines. On the other hand, 
it ought to be freely admitted that belief in miracles is no 
necessary part of a vigorous Christian life. It is surely not 
too much to say that the man who in modern days, and in 
light of modern distinctions, regards the outward bodily 
miracle as the basis of his religion, gives us good ground to 
suspect that the inward miracle of grace has not yet come 
within the range of his experience. 

CHARLES J. SHEBBEARE. 

Swerrorp Rectory, Oxon. 
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THE JOHANNINE PROBLEM.’ 
III. INDIRECT INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


Concluding Article. 


[The two preceding Articles will be found in 7'he Hibbert Journal, April 1903 
and January 1904, voi. i. p. 510 and vol. ii. p. 323 respectively. } 


B. W. BACON, D.D., 


Professor of New Testament Criticism and Exegesis 
in Yale University. 


THE preceding article, devoted to the direct evidence of Rev. 


i. 1, 4, 9, xxii. 8, and Jn. xxi. 24, has shown that both editors 
claim authorship for the Apostle. 'The former presents his 
compilation of Palestinian prophecies as visions given the 
Apostle while temporarily in Patmos for “the churches of 
Asia.” The latter seemingly conceives the gospel he edits as 
written in Palestine—a view adopted by the Muratorianum, 
and in harmony with the earlier second-century authorities, 
who look upon Palestine as the home of apostolic tradition. 
The later “ Asiatic” view finds its first outspoken champion in 
Irenzus, who fully recognises, whether from internal evidence 
or by authentic tradition, that the X literature was written “to 
refute the error of Cerinthus,” and is necessarily of Asiatic 
provenance. ‘To admit the claim of the appendix, it therefore 
becomes needful to understand verse 24 as applying to Pro- 
consular Asia. For this view there was a twofold basis: (1) 
1 In order to enlarge the space for the text of the article, the copious” 


footnotes of the author have, with his consent, been withheld. 
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the pseudonymous claim of Revelation ; (2) the testimony of 
Polycarp in the earlier Quartodeciman controversy to have 
had intercourse “ with John and other Apostles.” Accordingly, 
Ireneus transfers the entire Palestinian group of “ Apostles 
and elders, the disciples of these,” referred to by Papias as his 
authority, to Asia, and assumes that both Papias and Polycarp 
were in constant intercourse with them in Asia. The one 
interpretation of the appendix involves the improbability of a 
Palestinian provenance for the X literature; the other has 
against it the conflicting claims of Revelation, and the absence 
of all early trace of the supposed Ephesian residence, even 
when limited to one Apostle. 

The indirect evidence of Revelation, unwillingly betraying 
its composite character and artificial adaptation to circulation 
at a later date and in another atmosphere from that for which 
its visions were first intended, rightly outweighs with most 
critics even the emphatic assertions of its editor regarding its 
origin in Patmos. For similar reasons the indirect internal 
evidence of the Epistles and Gospel is admitted on both sides 
to be the decisive factor in the Johannine problem. The four 
writings are at least from the same school, if not from the same 
pen; in fact, such infinitesimal differences in style and 
doctrinal standpoint as are pointed to by a few ultra-critical 
scholars are quite explicable from the fact that the Gospel has 
undergone at least one editorial revision. To this evidence 
of Gospel and Epistles we must now give our attention. 

The most obvious data as to authorship are those derivable 
from the Epistles, for these are at least written in the first 
person, and apparently without intentional veiling of the 
author’s identity. He was an “elder” in both senses of the 
word; for the reference to Gaius as among his “ children” 
(3 Jn. 4), and the general address “ my little children,” would be 
grotesque in a young man. ‘The official sense is implied in the 
superscriptions (2 Jn. i, 3 Jn. i), the “commendation ” of the 
itinerant evangelists (8 Jn. 5-8) and the salutations to and from 
churches (2 Jn. i. 13). In fact, we have a curious parallel 
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between this group—(1) a personal note to Gaius, (2) a letter to 
the church directly or indirectly known to the writer (the same 
apparently to which Gaius belongs), (3) a “ general epistle” 
somewhat in the nature of an encyclical—and the group written 
by Paul to the same region. 

The internal evidence of the Johannine Epistles is as clear 
as tradition itself that they were written “concerning them 
that would lead you astray.” The heretics hold to a Christ 
who “comes by water (of the baptism) only, and not by water 
and blood ” (of the crucifixion). They deny “that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh”; they profess a love for and knowledge of 
God that in practice is divorced from the law of pure morality 
and self-denying service to brethren. There is no good reason to 
question the verdict of both ancient and modern times, which 
finds here the Docetic heresy of Asia made famous by the name 
of Cerinthus, and more fully known to us through the violent 
opposition of Ignatius and the occasional references of Polycarp 
and Papias. Our author, in a passage echoed by Polycarp, 
identifies it with ‘ Antichrist, that was to come in the last 
days,” accompanied by his “ false prophets,” herein rationalis- 
ing on the older apocalyptic eschatology. A further trace of 
his official station and relation to the conflict in progress 
appears in the note to Gaius, when he speaks of coming to 
regulate affairs in the church, whose controlling authority, 
Diotrephes, not only rejects his messengers, and scorns his 
letter (1 John ?), but “ prates against ” the Elder himself “ with 
wicked words.” Not even 1 Jn. i. 1-8, however, indicates 
that he was an Apostle, or a personal disciple of Jesus. 

It is the object of the writer to oppose the “false prophets 
who are gone out into the world” with a true “ witness,” in 
which he seeks the participation (kowwvia) of his readers 
(i. 1-4). At first he speaks in behalf of a body of teachers, 
who perpetuate the historic tradition of the concrete, tangible, 
human reality of the incarnate Logos, and who transmit his 
“new commandment.” From iv. 12 on, the whole body of 
those who are conscious of the abiding presence of God and 
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the gift of the Spirit are associated with the writer and his 
fellow-presbyters in their “ witness that the Father hath sent 
the Son to be the Saviour of the world.” Thus the Church in 
its continuous life becomes the true “witness of Messiah ” 
against the Antichrist, (1) by its unbroken historic tradition 
(i. 1-8, iv. 14), (2) by the abiding inner witness of the Spirit 
(iv. 15-16, v. 7-12). The conclusive evidence that the body 
of witnesses to the historic, human reality of the manifestation 
of the Logos spoken of in 1 Jn. i. 1-3, is not limited to such 
as could boast of personal intercourse with Jesus is the parallel 
reference to the incarnation of the Logos in the Gospel, 
i. 12-16, where it would be absurd to interpret “ tabernacled 
among us” as “among the Twelve Apostles,” even if verse 16 
did not similarly make witnesses of all who have shared in his 
“fulness of grace and truth.” The “we” of 1 Jn. i. 1-3 must 
therefore be measured by that of Jn. i. 12-16, where it can 
only mean “ as many as received him,” the spiritually begotten 
Israel of God, in contrast with oi (vo. that “received him 
not.” 

But it is argued that a personality of such commanding 
ability as to produce these sublime writings, even if not of 
apostolic rank, at least could not remain unknown. It is 
indeed true that we have here a masterful mind, one whose 
very simplicity is the best evidence of its greatness. With 
wonderful precision the subtleties of Gnostic sophistry are 
penetrated, and the heart of the error laid bare. The essence 
of the Christian revelation is made to be participation in the 
divine nature; but the participation is by virtue not of the 
intellectual but of the moral nature; “for God is love, and 
whosoever loveth is begotten of God and knoweth God.” 
Obedience to the “new commandment ” of Jesus is therefore 
the true gnosis. The false is revealed by its moral laxity. 
Yet this reversion to the historic Christ and “ the word handed 
down from the beginning,” so characteristic of the age, is by 
no means forgetful of Paul. On the contrary, this emphasising 
of “love which builds up” against “gnosis which only puffs 
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up ” is the burden of Paul’s every letter. The Gospel is, as in 
James and the second-century literature, a nova lex ; but our 
author is even more pronounced than Paul in making sonship 
a matter not of the imitation of God (Mt. v. 45), but of being 
“begotten of God,” by “having in us the mind that was in 
Christ Jesus” (Phil. ii. 1-13). Moreover, if there is a harking 
back to the historic tradition, it is, as with Paul, far from a 
mere matter of remembered words and rules and deeds of 
Jesus, but an interpretation of the great spiritual principles 
revealed in the divine life. No praise can be too high for the 
admirable poise and delicacy with which the true via media is 
defined by this master mind between ethics and mysticism, 
and the spiritual universalism of Paul firmly knit to the 
historic tradition of the mother church. If to move with such 
poise and power over all the heights of the philosophy of 
religion, sweeping the horizon of both Greek and Hebrew 
thought, discriminating the heart of true Paulinism from the 
mists and subtleties of pseudo-Pauline theosophy—if this be 
the mark of one of the original Twelve, then beyond question 
the X literature is apostolic, no matter what difficulties stand 
in the way of the Ephesian residence. But such was certainly 
not the case when Paul secured immunity for his gospel of 
the uncircumcision from “James and Peter and John, those 
that were’ esteemed to be pillars” ; for he won it only after a 
struggle, and on the express stipulation that he should keep to 
the Gentiles, and they to the circumcision. These character- 
istics are far from those of the fishermen sons of Zebedee in 
synoptic story, where every instance of their separate appear- 
ance suggests less of broad-minded tolerance, less emancipa- 
tion from the narrow exclusiveness of Jewish provincialism, 
than in Peter himself. Nor can we call these natural charac- 
teristics to expect from an unlettered Galilean fisherman, 
almost, if not wholly, ignorant of Greek, removed to unfamiliar 
surroundings, and now approaching one hundred years of age ! 

Or is the argument from exclusion simply a challenge to 
mention some possible Ephesian author besides the Apostle 
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John? One might easily demand in return the naming of an 
author for Hebrews. But for purposes of illustration the 
challenge may be accepted. Justin Martyr was converted at 
Ephesus at about this date by “a certain old man, by no means 
contemptible in appearance, exhibiting meek and venerable 
manners,” who proved to be not only familiar with Plato, but 
a past master of the Socratic method. This venerable man 
convinced the young truth-seeker that “the philosophers 
cannot judge correctly about God, or speak any truth, when 
they have no knowledge of him, having neither seen him at any 
time nor heard him; but that Christianity possesses a know- 
ledge that “ those who appear worthy of God shall never die” ; 
a knowledge guaranteed by the revelation of God in Christ as 
a life-giving spirit sent by God as foretold by the prophets. 
He urged him also to be rather a “lover of deeds and truth 
than of words” (poddyos). Justin had not seen this Christian 
philosopher since, but “whilst revolving his words in mind 
found this philosophy alone to be safe and profitable.” 

Let the author of the X literature be conceived as this 
nameless Christian elder and philosopher of Ephesus. The 
attributes implied by such authorship will comport as well, 
to say the least, with what we know of him, as with what we 
know of the son of Zebedee. 

The nameless “elder,” whoever he was, would seem to have 
been of Jewish birth, like most of the early teachers of the 
Church. This we might infer from the slightly Semitic style 
of his Greek, and the designation “Gentiles” applied to un- 
believers in 3 Jn. 7. The Gospel makes it probable that he 
had visited Jerusalem, Jacob’s Well, and other sacred sites, 
also that he is in command of certain gospel material not 
employed by the Synoptists, which sometimes supplements, 
corrects, and explains their narrative. The question is whether 
these occasional superiorities are not merely what ought to be 
expected of any intelligent writer, in an age when many had 
“taken in hand to draw up narratives” of the gospel story, and 
could draw from the still copious stream of oral and written 
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tradition. For there are also undeniable inferiorities in point 
of really historical representation which may well make it 
impossible to attribute the general picture to an eye-witness. 
We must study, therefore, the general view-point and char- 
acter of this gospel. 

First-century testimony reveals to us as the two types of 
gospel recognised in Palestine: (1) compilations of the Lord’s 
teachings déywv), of which Matthew’s 
was the accepted standard ; (2) continuous narratives (Sinyjoeis, 
Lk. i. 1) of Jesus’ career, including “both what he did and 
taught” (Acts i. 1, Kai Siddoxew ; cf. Papias, 7 
} tpax0évra). In this latter field the Gospel of Mark was 
accepted, though with considerable qualifications. The field of 
each type of gospel is apparent. For the home field catechetic 
training in the teaching of “the Way” would be required. 
Where the story of the Nazarene Messiah was unknown, or his 
claims not admitted, the story must be so told as to present 
and prove them. Instruction in the “teaching” could be 
subordinated. The beginnings of such a missionary gospel 
already appear in what has justly been called the “short com- 
pendium of Mark” in Acts x. 36-41. The catechist’s gospel 
was the Logia of Matthew; the “apostles’,” evangelists’, and 
apologists’ was the “preaching of Peter,” as embodied in 
Mark. But we have even better evidence for a third type of 
gospel, wholly disregarded by the Palestinian witnesses, and 
at first having no representative embodiment. It is that 
which attached no importance to the earthly career of Jesus, 
except in so far as it illustrated the great principles of the faith, 
but bent all its energies toward interpreting the significance of 
his person as the “ spiritual man from heaven,” “ Christ the Wis- 
dom of God and the Power of God.” This was the gospel of 
Paul, almost incredibly disregardful of the particular sayings 
and doings of Jesus, but more than atoning for it by the tre- 
mendous emphasis put upon the Christ, whom it presented as 
the pre-existent Logos, who humbled himself and took on him’ 
the form of a servant, became obedient even unto the death of 
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the cross, and for this had been exalted even to the throne 
of God himself. What this Pauline, spiritual gospel could 
become in the Gentile world is illustrated in the perverted form 
by Docetism, with its fantastic incarnation literature, most 
characteristically of all in Marcion’s mutilated travesty of Luke, 
which began, “God came down to Capernaum, a city of Gali- 
lee,” etc. (Lk. iv. 31). What the Pauline Logos-gospel could 
become in its trwe development is illustrated in our Fourth 
Gospel. But he who looks in it for historical accuracy will be 
justly disappointed ; for its aim is simply to interpret the 
career of the historic Jesus in the light of its own doctrine of 
the Incarnation as expressed in the prologue. The distor- 
tions are admittedly such as must naturally ensue when the 
synoptic story, innocent of any notion of pre-existence, 
introducing Jesus’ public career as a resumption of the inter- 
rupted work of the imprisoned prophet, and leading by degrees 
to the final recognition by the Twelve of a higher calling for 
their Master, is recast in the light of the doctrine of the 
atonement, and the Pauline Christology. Thus the Vocation 
to the Messiahship which opens the older story (Mk. i. 1-18) is 
replaced by a condensed outline of the theory of the Incarna- 
tion of the Logos (Jn. i. 1-18). It is inconceivable that the 
incarnate Logos should require a revelation of his own 
calling; hence the baptismal vision is transferred to the 
Baptist, who becomes thus divinely entrusted with his “ witness 
to Israel.” The Baptist’s own work loses every trace of 
independent significance. He is not Elias. His baptism is 
not “ of repentance unto remission of sins.” It is expressly con- 
trasted with the atonement of “the Lamb of God,” which does 
“take away the sin of the world.” The rite is purely and simply 
a prefiguration of the approaching “baptism of the Spirit.” 
John borrows the symbol from Christianity, not vice versa. 
He resists all attempts to give to his mission any independent 
significance, to his baptism any other value or meaning than 
simply that the atoning Lamb “should be made manifest to 
Israel” (Jn. i. 19-86, iii. 22-80). 
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Jesus’ earliest disciples are drawn to him by the testimony, 
which they verify for themselves, that this is the Messiah, in 
the sense of “the Son of God,” the atoning “ Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world.” The next receive evidence 
from Jesus that he possesses that insight into the hidden 
recesses of the heart which characterises the Logos, and an 
assurance of future experience of the Son of man as mediator 
of all heavenly powers, which in this gospel takes the place of 
the apocalyptic promise at the Confession of Peter, i. 31-51. 
The belief of the disciples is confirmed by a miracle sym- 
bolical of the superseding of the water of “the Jews’ manner 
of purifying” by the sacramental wine provided when Jesus’ 
“hour is come,” ii. 1-11. 

It remains that the Messiah thus revealed to “his dis- 
ciples” should offer himself to Israel. Hence the historic 
appeal to Israel by cleansing the temple. In synoptic story 
this precipitates the final scene of the drama; for it is on the 
one side a gage of battle to the unfaithful husbandmen in con- 
trol of God’s vineyard, on the other a rallying token to the 
right-minded in Israel. It is the Reformer’s coup d’état, and 
belongs at the climax, when Jesus at the Passover at last 
avows openly his Messianic claims and purpose. The ante- 
dating of this avowal in the Fourth Gospel carries with it this 
connected scene, though its historical consequences fail to 
appear. Its logical position must now be at the very outset, 
although the utterance around which it centres, “ Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will build it again,” still 
betrays its relation to the passion story. According to Jn. ii. 
21, Jesus gave this as an enigmatic prediction of his resur- 
rection, the Sign of the Son of man, ii. 12-22. 

From this point on the account of the public ministry 
(Jn. iii—xii.) consists of a series of argumentative and exposi- 
tory dialogues, whose usual starting-point is a sign (onpetov) or 
symbolic act of supernatural power, the scene, with slight 
exceptions, being the “feasts of the Jews” at Jerusalem. 

The exceptions are: (i.) iii. 22-80, properly a continuation 

Vou. III.—No. 2. 24 
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of i. 19-51. (ii.) iv. 1-45, a Samaritan Ministry, which for 
this gospel takes the place of the Gentile Mission of Mk. vii. 
24-viii. 27. In the dialogue Jesus presents “the gift of 
God,” the outpoured Spirit, superseding local cults by “access 
for Jew and Gentile in one Spirit unto the Father.”  (iii.) 
iv. 46-54, a healing word of power at Cana, the scene of the 
first “sign” and (according to the appendix, xxi. 2) the home 
of “Nathaniel.” (iv.) For the first time we reach in chapter 
vi. a point of coincidence with the Markan outline. The 
Feeding of the Multitude and Walking on the Sea (on occasion 
of Passover) become here the text for an interpretation of the 
sacrament as betokening victory over death. 

The rest of the public ministry takes place at four feasts in 
Jerusalem. Chapter v. contains a dialogue on the Authority 
of the Son of Man which begins with a Healing on the Sabbath, 
and is continued, as if without break, in vii. 15-24. It covers 
the same doctrinal ground as the section of Mark (ii. 1-iii. 6) 
introduced by a similar healing, and from its relation of the 
authority of Moses to Jesus (v. 45-47, vii. 19-24) shows the 
unnamed “feast” to be Pentecost, the Feast of the Giving of 
the Law. 

The ensuing dialogues are as follows: (1) Tabernacles 
(signalised by the rite of water-pouring) in chapter vii., perhaps 
originally divided into two parts (cf. vii. 14, 75n éoprns pewov- 
ons), (a) Jesus’ offer of himself in Samaria as giver of the Living 
Water (iv. 4-42), and (b) to rulers (iii. 1-21) and people 
(vii. 37-89) in Jerusalem. (2) Dedication, or the “Feast of 
Lights,” wherein Jesus, after healing a blind man, offers 
himself as “the Light of the World” (viii. 12-x. 42). The 
colloquy with the Pharisees includes an elaboration of the 
doctrine of spiritual birth of the prologue (i. 12-16 ; cf. iii. 5-8), 
developing Paul’s doctrine of the Spiritual Seed of Abraham 
(viii. 31-44 ; cf. Gal. iii. 9, 26-29, iv. 21-81); also the parable 
or allegory of the Good Shepherd, based on Ezek. xxxiv., in line 
with Mk. x. 42-45. (8) Passover (Redemption from death), 
introduced by the raising of Lazarus, when Jesus, after an 
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anointing of double sense, both royal and sepulchral (xii. 1-8), 
presents himself to Jerusalem as “ the King of Israel” (verses 
12-16), but to the request of the Greeks answers with the 
Pauline-[gnatian doctrine of the cross as the owrnpias, 
uplifting the whole redeemed race into a participation in the 
passion and resurrection of the Son of man (xi.—xii.). 

The second half of the final visitation of Jerusalem forms 
the concluding section of the Gospel: (1) A prolonged Farewell 
Discourse to the Twelve, introduced by the rite of foot-washing 
(which in this gospel takes the place of the synoptic Lord’s 
supper), and concluded by the High-priestly Prayer, replacing 
that of Gethsemane (xiii.—xvii.). (2) The sacrifice, coincidently 
with the paschal lambs, of the Lamb of God (xviii—xix.), and 
his resurrection (xx.). 

The discourse develops the theme of mutually ministrant 
love as the “bond of perfectness.” The Pauline doctrine of 
the wnio mystica is set forth under the symbol of “the True 
Vine,” which the sacramental prayer of Avdayy, “ We thank 
thee, Father, for the holy vine of thy servant David” (7.e. the 
vine of Ps. xxx. 8-19), now proves to be the Church, as “the 
Israel of God,” the “body of Christ.” It continues in the 
line of Lk. xxii. 85-38, Mt. x. 16-25a, giving the “new com- 
mandment,” xv. 9-14, the warning of persecution and promise 
of the Paraclete, xv. 15-xvi., and an assurance of divine 
help and victory, c. xiv. The prayer for the unity of the 
Church in Christ “to the praise of the divine glory” (ch. xvii.), 
echoes repeatedly that of Paul in Eph. i. 3-14. 

The story of the passion lays special stress on the voluntary 
nature of Jesus’ self-offering, xviii. 1-11; the spiritual character 
of his kingdom, 28-40 ; the repeated rejection of Jesus by the 
Jews when offered to them as “your king,” xix. 1-22; and 
fulfilments of scripture demonstrating the need and, above all, 
the historical reality of the suffering and death of Christ, 
23-42. 

The resurrection story of chapter xx. follows a purely 
Jerusalem type, apparently the same represented in Mk. xvi. 
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9-20 and in Celsus, and excludes even more completely than 
Luke the Galilean form represented in the appendix (c. xxi.), by 
overcoming all doubts, excluding in particular Docetic concep- 
tions of a phantasmal resurrection body, and bestowing the Great 
Commission and endowment with the Holy Ghost, xx. 21-23. 
The return to Galilee, resumption of the old occupation by the 
disciples, and new overcoming of doubts, and special commission 
of Peter and John by Jesus (chapter xxi.), are fundamentally 
incompatible with this. 

It is admitted by such advocates of Johannine authorship 
as Luthardt and Sanday, that this representation of Jesus’ 
career is highly subjective, and idealised in a degree difficult, 
at least for moderns, to impute to an actual eye-witness. 
These successive great discourses, all revolving around the 
religious significance of the person of Christ and the Pauline 
doctrines of the new birth from the Spirit in baptism, access 
for Jew and Gentile in one Spirit unto the Father, the Law as 
merely a witness to Christ, the sacrament as spiritual food, 
etc., have no resemblance to the synoptic teaching of Jesus. 
They are per contra identical in style with the three Epistles. 
Intelligent comparison involves at once the admission that we 
have here an interpretation of Christian doctrine placed in the 
mouth of Jesus, but embodying the Pauline Christology. In 
short, it is the incarnate Logos who speaks, revealing the 
nature and significance of his mission, offering himself succes- 
sively in Galilee, Samaria, and Judea. Certain transpositions 
of the material of this gospel appear to have occurred at some 
period of its history, which have been variously explained by 
Hitzig, Bertling, Norris, Spitta, Wendt, Blass, Burton, and 
others. 

Space limitations quite forbid argument on this question, 
yet even without the admission of transposition the general 
structure of the Gospel will be admitted to reflect substantially 
the following plan :— 

i. Baptism of John. Galilean [and Samaritan] Ministry. 
At Passover, the Feast of Unleavened Bread, Christ offers 
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himself as the Bread of Life, cc. ivi. [i. 6-8 transposed 
from after 18; 15 secondary ; ii. 1-22 secondary ; ii. 23-iii. 21 
transposed from after vii. 30 (so Tatian) ; iii. 31-36 from after 
ili. 10; iv. 4-42 from after vii. 10 (Tatian), 43-54 retouched ; 
c. v. transposed from after c. vi. (Tatian)]. 

ii. Judean Ministry, consisting of three visitations of 
Jerusalem, corresponding to the three to the barren fig-tree of 
Lk. xiii. 6-9, ce. vii.—xii. 

(1) At Pentecost, the Feast of the Giving of the Law, 

Jesus offers himself as Giver of the Higher Law, c. v. 
and vii. 15-24. 

(2) At TaBERNACLES, the Feast of Water-drawing, he offers 
himself as Giver of the Water of Life, c. vii. [except 
15-24. After verse 10 add iv. 4-42; after 30, ii. 23 
(retouched)-iii. 10, 31-36, 11-21; vii. 37-44 transposed 
from after 52]. 

(3) At Depication, the Feast of Lights, he offers himself 
as the Light of the World, cc. viii.-x. [Transposed from 
the order x. 22-25, 7, 8 (retouched), 10-18, 26-39; ix. 
1-x. 5, 9, 6, 19-21; vili. 12-59; x. 40-42.] 

ili. Final Visitation. Passover, Feast of the Slain Lamb. 

Christ comes to Zion as her King, ce. xi.—xx. 

(1) The Prince of Life manifested and conspired against 
by the rulers (c. xi.); anointed; welcomed as King ; 
revealed as Saviour of the Race; rejected by the Jews, 
c. xi. [Verses 1-19, 42-50 transposed from after 36a]. 

(2) Among “his own,” cc. xiii.—xvii. [xiii. 16, 20, 36-38 
secondary ; c. xiv. after xvi. ]. 

(3) Sacrifice of the “ Lamb of God,” and Resurrection, 
cc. XVili.—xx. [xvill. 15-18, 25-27 and c. xxi. secondary; 
Xvill. 24 after 13 (so Syr*")]. 

With or without the proposed restorations of material 
regarded as transposed, the above outline of Jesus’ career 
clearly schematises the self-manifestation of the Logos in full 
accord with the theoretic standpoint of the prologue and -in 
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It must fall within the range of conceivability that an 
intimate personal follower of Jesus should, after the lapse of 
some sixty years, present this subjective portrait instead of 
the rich materials derivable from the storehouse of his own 
memory ; for a scholar of no less eminence than H. H. Wendt, 
while rejecting the narrative framework, can deliberately 
accept the discourse material of the Fourth Gospel as repre- 
senting for substance the actual testimony and writing of John. 
And certainly the position of those who admit an intentional 
idealisation is far stronger than that of those who attempt at 
all costs to reconcile this representation of Jesus’ teaching 
with the synoptic. But this preference of the evangelist for 
his own elaborations of themes drawn from the Pauline 
mysticism, this substitution of seven allegorical “I ams” for 
the parables, and dialectic expositions of the Logos doctrine for 
Jesus’ call of publicans and sinners to repentance and forgive- 
ness, is extraordinary in one who professes, with apparent 
sincerity, to be bent on delivering “the message which ye 
heard from the beginning.” 

But the works of the Christ are schematised in correspon- 
dence with the discourses, and are equally irreconcilable with 
synoptic representations. In John “the beginning of his 
signs” is a prodigy at Cana, which, even if we decline to add 
to it the Healing of the Nobleman’s Son, as both preceding 
Mk. i. 14, makes the synoptic account of the beginnings at 
Capernaum in a simple exorcism insignificant, and the amaze- 
ment of the witnesses incredible. The seven successive and 
symbolic demonstrations of power culminate in the raising of 
Lazarus, which is made the immediate occasion of the final 
tragedy, xi. 45-58. For this superlatively dramatic scene of 
the incarnate “ Life” standing before the open sepulchre and, 
in the presence of a “ multitude from Jerusalem” and round 
about, commanding the four days’ dead to “ Come forth,” the 
Synoptists have simply the healing of a blind man, who hails 
Jesus as “ Son of David” and “follows him in the way.” It 
is equally difficult to explain how they could be ignorant of a 
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scene so indissociable from the final tragedy, in which all the 
Twelve participated ; or how they could pass over unmentioned 
so prodigious a demonstration of divine power. 

But it is not merely the general scheme of the “signs” 
which is irreconcilable with synoptic story, but their intrinsic 
character. The most typical miracle of all, exorcism, which 
had given rise to charges of collusion with Beelzebub, dis- 
appears altogether. Instead of healings drawn from Jesus 
when entreaties overcame his reluctance, and compassion 
yielded what foresight of the resulting importunities moved 
him to deny, we have “manifestations of the glory” of the 
Logos, not only volunteered, but deliberately enhanced in 
difficulty to overwhelm cavil. Requests for miracle in the 
Fourth Gospel are rebuked. Even the question to Philip 
‘Whence are we to buy bread?” was only put “to prove him ; 
for he himself knew what he would do.” And he had already 
determined to do it when “he lifted up his eyes and saw a 
great multitude coming unto him,” without any evidence of 
need. In their character the miracles disregard the limitation 
Jesus put upon all wonder-working faith, viz., that it must not 
“tempt God,” but accept the manifestation of his will in the 
ordinary course of nature. If the Synoptists sometimes fail 
to recognise this distinction between wonder-working faith and 
thaumaturgy, the fourth evangelist does so systematically. 
Jesus counted it to be tempting God to defy gravitation, and 
self-exaltation to turn stones to bread; but the Logos-Christ 
not only walks on the sea, but turns water to wine just to 
show his power. Even when he seems to be seeking the 
power for some exceptional marvel from God, the prayer (?) is 
not real, but only “because of the multitude which standeth 
around ” (xi. 40-42). 

In spite of the manifest effort to present the reality of Jesus’ 
humanity, the unreality is glaring. The inconsistency of the 
Son of God being betrayed by a disciple whose wicked intent 
he had failed to fathom, and of his being unable to overcome 
the petty power which took his life, had been held up to ridicule 
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already by the predecessors of Celsus. It is met in this gospel 
by the transformation of the rebuke to Simon, “ Get thee behind 
me, Satan,” into a declaration of Jesus that he had knowingly 
chosen one of the Twelve as “a devil,” the evangelist explaining 
that “he spake of Judas the son of Simon.” Not only does Jesus 
choose Judas for the purpose of betrayal, but forces him to the 
Satanic mission (xiii. 26-30). His unwilling captors too must 
be spurred on by him to their task. The whole Roman cohort, 
when he said, “I am he,” “went backward and fell to the 
ground.” Jesus quells resistance and compels them to take him 
(xviii. 1-11). Pilate’s reluctance is met by Jesus’ assurance that 
the greater blame rests on another. Certainly no room is left to 
doubt that “no man taketh his life from him,” that he has “power 
to lay it down and to take it again”; but what becomes of the 
Jesus of Gethsemane? Has not the evangelist, in spite of him- 
self, given us a mere semblance of real human life, wrestling for 
light and faith? Let that scene be answer which takes the 
place of Transfiguration and Gethsemane in one, xii. 23-33. 
The soul of the Logos-Christ himself is for a moment “ troubled ” 
at the vision of his “hour.” He comes to the verge of the 
prayer, “Father, save me from this hour,” but he does not 
utter it. Only, “ Father, glorify thy name.” And the Voice 
of the Transfiguration, and ministrant angel of Gethsemane, 
are explained together in the sense of xi. 42 as “a voice which 
came not for my sake, but for your sakes.” Even the agony of 
prayer “with strong crying and tears unto Him who could 
deliver him from death” has become an unreality ! 

It is our admission that in face of a conception of Jesus as 
simply the incarnate Logos, “tabernacling” among men, fully 
conscious of “the glory which he had with the Father before 
the world was,” of his very message as “ things which he heard 
and saw in heaven with the Father,” of his purpose from the 
beginning as the atoning death, the synoptic representation 
must be transformed. And there are those who can believe 
that the developed Pauline Christology and atonement doc- 
trine might so affect one of the Twelve, in extreme old age, 
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as to produce this transformation in his conception of the 
Master’s life. But an almost equal unreality and _ historical 
contradiction affects the purely human characters. Judas is 
no longer man, but devil incarnate. Even the murmuring of 
the Twelve at the waste of ointment is transferred to his 
shoulders and the motive made actual theft. Peter and John 
are informed in so many words of the purposed betrayal, but 
lift not a finger to interpose. All the disciples, in fact, are 
assumed to recognise in Jesus, from a period long before his 
Galilean ministry, not only “the Messiah ” (i. 41) foretold by 
“Moses and the prophets” (i. 45), but the “Lamb of God” 
that atones for “the sin of the world ” (i. 29, 35). The contra- 
diction herein implied to Mt. xvi. 13-23 is generally recognised, 
and this is, of course, more reasonable than the harmonistic 
device which asserts that Peter’s confession at Czesarea Philippi 
imputed Messiahship in a higher sense than here! But it must 
be admitted that the antedating by one of the Twelve of his 
own and their perception of Jesus as Messiah, in the sense here 
meant, stands on a different footing from a theoretical pre- 
sentation of the life and teaching of Jesus in the light of the 
Logos doctrine. 

But there is one character more prominent in this gospel 
than in any other. Even Zahn admits the essential justice of 
Baldensperger’s observations, renewing those of Michaelis, that 
our evangelist has a special interest in rectifying exaggerated 
conceptions of the Baptist, and showing that if in some sense 
Jesus did “come after him,” nevertheless he was infinitely 
“preferred before him,” because (as pre-existent) he really 
“was before him” (zpa@7ds pov). Hence the elaborate pains 
taken to define the nature of John’s baptism and paprupia 
(i. 6-8, 15, 19-84), and to relate how he pointed his disciples 
to Jesus as the only true baptiser and procurer of forgiveness, 
the Bridegroom of Eph. v. 25-29, who purifies his own Bride, 
i. 35 f., iii. 22-80. John the son of Zebedee himself, according 
to this gospel, was foremost among those who thus became 
the first followers of the Christ through the testimony of 
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their former master, the Baptist. As he preceded Peter in 
the intimacy and confidence of Jesus (xiii. 22-26), and in 
the new founding of the Church through faith in the resur- 
rection (xx. 1-10), so even in original discipleship (i. 35-42). 
John’s account of the work and teaching of the Baptist should 
therefore be, on every consideration, accurate and just. But 
that of the Fourth Gospel is opposed not only to the historical 
probabilities and the testimony of Josephus, but to the most 
ancient and unimpeachable of all authorities, the repeated and 
undisputed references of Jesus himself. These are thoroughly 
in agreement with the representations of Lk. iii. 7-17, Mt. iii. 
1-12, and the Baptist’s own followers in Acts xix. 1-4, accord- 
ing to which John’s teaching was not a pointing to Jesus as 
the Lamb of God and baptiser with the Holy Ghost, but an 
exhortation to repentance and warning of the impending judg- 
ment, when the “ Messenger of the Covenant” should come 
with his baptism of fire (Mal. iii. 1-5). The “Johannine” 
representation stands at a much further stage of advance along 
the same road our Mark is already treading, when he trans- 
forms the mere “ answer” of the Baptist, in Lk. iii. 15-17, into 
the subject of his “ preaching.” Momentarily diverted from 
his theme by questionings as to himself, the Baptist had 
declared the execution of the coming judgment to be in the 
hands of a “Stronger than he”; then returned to his original 
warning. This mere allusion Mark turns into the main sub- 
ject of the Baptist’s preaching, gives it special application to 
Jesus personally, and with the Baptist’s antithesis of the 
baptism of water vs. the baptism of fire, conflates a promise 
made by Jesus (Acts i. 5, xi. 16) “John baptised with water 
(cf. Acts xix. 4), but ye shall be baptised with the Holy 


Ghost.” The divergence here from the earlier conception of © 


John’s work and attitude toward Jesus is as manifest as its 
doctrinal motive is apparent. In the Fourth Gospel it is carried 
much further still. 

But we must turn from these general changes in the point 
of view involved in the later doctrinal conceptions, passing 
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over the multitude of minor implications, to come at once to 
the question of sources. 

As we have seen, the author is not attempting to draw 
from the storehouse of his own memories of Jesus, if he had 
them. He is elaborating for the most part the great themes 
of Pauline Christology and soteriology. But he admittedly 
uses Mark and Luke, and perhaps Matthew ; and indications 
are not wanting that he draws, directly or indirectly, from 
certain uncanonical cycles of tradition, some of them known 
to the author of the appendix as well. What, then, is the 
nature of his dependence on these sources ? 

Luke, in omitting the Anointing in Bethany of Mk. xiv. 
3-9, because it seemed to him a doublet of his own story of 
the Repentant Harlot, vii. 36-50, retained a trait or two to 
embellish this latter in verse 87 (last clause), 38 (last clause), 
and 46, perhaps also the name “Simon.” He produced thus 
the extraordinary representation of an anointing of the feet (!) 
with precious ointment, which was then wiped away with the 
woman’s hair. It is the Lucan conflation which serves our 
evangelist as the basis of his account of the Anointing in 
Bethany, Jn. xii. 1-7 (8?). This one illustration of the nature 
of his dependence on the Synoptists should serve the purpose of 
many in its bearing on the question of apostolic authorship. 

Notoriously the reader is assumed to know synoptic story. 
The presuppositions of iii. 24, vi. 70, xi. 1, 2 are familiar. But 
we have similar presuppositions of data not given in synoptic 
story, nor in any other quarter accessible to us. The Baptist refers 
to a saying of which we have no record, i. 30. Nathaniel’s ex- 
perience, referred to in i. 48, is hopelessly lost to us; also the 
relation to the narrative of ii. 12, iii. 25, iv. 43-45, and many 
other passages. The superstition referred to in v. 7 has been 
restored to the text by some second-century scribe who knew 
the source, but the insertion v. 3 b, 4 is not genuine. In xix. 
35, we have even a distinct reference to the reporter of the 
alleged spear-thrust, to which great importance is also attached 
in 1 Jn. v. 6, because of its doctrinal significance against 
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Docetism. But as to who the éxeivos was (or gave himself out 
to be) who made this report, we can only say that the guess of 
the author of the appendix (viz., John himself, author of the 
Gospel) is a very bad one, and that the story reappears in 
slightly different form in the spurious addition to Mt. xxvii. 49, 
while Rev. i. 7 employs the scripture fulfilment. 

Much might be said of the already marked tendency 
(carried so much further in the period of the spurious gospels) 
away from the period illuminated by the Markan tradition into 
the unknown. ‘The traditions connected with Bethany (c. xi.), 
with Cana and the unknown figure of Nathaniel (ii. 1-11, iv. 
46-54, xxi. 2 (!)) present tempting fields for conjecture. Still 
more suggestive is the extraordinary phenomenon of chapter 
xiii., substituting a rite of foot-washing for the Lord’s supper. 
In any other writer the suppression of this sacrament in favour 
of a lustration would certainly suggest the use of a Gnostic 
source characterised by repudiation of the memorial of the 
Lord’s death and by a Christ coming “ by water only, and not 
by water and by blood.” So that there is some excuse even 
for the wild lucubrations of Kreyenbihl. In reality the attach- 
ment of the interpretation of this rite, vi. 51-58, to the narra- 
tive which commemorated the institution of the ayam7 (vi. 1- 
21) not only reflects the practice of the Church in making the 
sacrament follow upon the dyazy, but in one sense agrees with 
historic tradition ; for, as Lk. xxiv. 35 shows, the special sym- 
bolic sense attached by Jesus to the “breaking of bread” on 
the last supreme occasion was only an adaptation to that 
occasion of a practice which had been observed at least since 
the time of the great Galilean dyam7. 

But we must turn from such remoter problems of the 
history of this “‘ Johannine” material to one of the gaps (if we 
may coin a term) which has an immediate bearing on the 
question of the traditional authorship. 

Undeniably there is throughout the Gospel a curious 
“ veiling” of the sons of Zebedee, particularly John, which has 
led advocates of the traditional authorship to talk of the 
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“modesty” of the author, ignoring the fact that this super- 
ficial suppression of the name is but a diaphanous veil for 
claims of pre-eminence, of priority in every title to religious 
authority over Peter in particular, which strike the follower of 
synoptic tradition as fairly astounding. This is a singular 
type of “modesty,” especially in a writer who, if anyway 
possible, should assure to his readers the historical trustworthi- 
ness of his report by saying, “I, John, am he that heard and 
saw these things.” In view of this, the most noteworthy of 
all the “ gaps” is that implied in i. 40, 41, where we wait (but 
wait in vain) to hear of the call, anterior to Peter’s, of the first 
and “beloved disciple,” and to learn why he bears this remark- 
able title. The answer which I have to suggest is based upon 
the phenomena of the appendix, so much of which is occupied 
with a harmonistic balancing of the relative claims of Peter 
and John, and the rest with a restoration of the Galilean 
(Petrine) tradition, side by side with that of Jerusalem, regard- 
ing the resurrection. Adjustment is the motto of this editor. 
Suppose, then, that the source employed related -the call of 
John in some such laudatory way as the spurious Acts of John, 
representing this Apostle by name as “the beloved ” because 
specially chosen by Jesus for exceptionally intimate relations 
with himself. Suppose that the evangelist who used this 
“ Johannine ” source felt the same need of adjustment of this 
material in order to give it circulation at all in a Church fully 
committed to the primacy of Peter, which the writer of the 
appendix feels towards the work as he edits it, on the score of 
these conflicting claims of primacy. The result would be that 
the bolder and more outspoken declarations would be shorn 
away, leaving the underlying substance of the claims as they 
now appear. Conjecture is admittedly hazardous, but until 
some better explanation is offered of the twofold aspect of the 
case, both the making and the veiling of the claims, this must 
be accepted. 

It is needless to add our protest against the Tiibingen 
“holy-coat” miracle. The Fourth Gospel is not woven in one 
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piece. It would be incredible at so late a date. It is an old 
garment with many a patch of unfulled cloth. Only the 
elaborate embroidery by which the whole is overlaid makes it 
appear “seamless.” We may never be able to separate or 
identify the materials, but that is not yet a reason for giving 
up the attempt. Fundamentally they are Palestinian. 

And one factor of the long and doubtless complicated 
history is assured. The appendix represents an editorial hand 
surely distinguishable from that of the principal author, whom 
we have every reason to identify with the sublime “ theologian ” 
of the Epistles. Also the list of those who admit the evidence 
of transpositions grows longer and more formidable, and includes 
now even Blass, since Syr*" has cast its weight into the 
balance. Long ago Scholten conceded on linguistic grounds 
that ii. 18-22 contains an interpolation by the author of the 
appendix. We may now add that it is a doublet of vi. 30-35 
interpreting the sign of the Son of man to be the resurrection 
after three days, in line with Mt. xii. 40; whereas Jn. vi. 30- 
35 follows Lk. xi. 30 in interpreting it as Christ himself. 
And if it be not interpolated from some other source, why is 
Jesus made to speak of God as “my Father” (ii. 16) without 
exciting offence, whereas in v. 17 the appelation evokes a 
charge of blasphemy? Both halves of ch. ii. are later appended 
narratives, drawn from unknown sources to supplement the 
self-manifestation of the Messiah in i. 85-51, but really serving, 
along with the transferred material of iii. 1-21, to separate it 
from its true sequel in ili. 22-80. A similar origin for what 
relates to Peter’s denial in xiii. 86-38, xviii. 15-18, 25-27, 
unmistakably connected as it is with the appendix on the one 
side, and the displacements of ch. xiv. and xviii. 12-28 on the 
other, has been shown elsewhere. The revision seems to have 
aimed at adjustment to synoptic tradition, but it marks only 
the final stage of a process which was far from being a casting 
in one piece. 

Our review of the indirect internal evidence of the X liter- 
ature must come to a close, if not a conclusion. But however 
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much it may lack of cogency or definiteness on the affirmative 
side, it is hard to see how unbiassed minds can find in it any 
solid ground for the rough and ready judgment expressed by 
the final editor in his appendix (xxi. 24), and thenceforward 
canonised by tradition. We see, indeed, a desperate clinging to 
the traditional view, even after the admission is made that the 
author is using ideal conceptions rather than historical data. 
But that is only because there is so little appreciation of the 
religious value of the more critical view. Some nameless Elder- 
theologian of Ephesus seems a meagre substitute for the bosom 
Apostle, especially when the colours for his portrait are all 
borrowed from the literature in debate. In reality we have 
in the five writings of the Ephesian canon a literature which 
should be viewed as the exponent of the life of one great branch 
of the Church in its most critical period. Especially the X 
literature in its whole structure reveals to us the effort of Paulin- 
ism in the second generation after the great Apostle, and in the 
principal seat of his activity, partly to define itself over against 
the pseudo-Paulinism of the Docetic Gnostics, partly to find 
solid anchorage, like that of the mother church, in the historic 


life of Jesus, and the “new commandment which he gave 
unto us.” 


BENJ. W. BACON. 
Yate University. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the ‘Hibbert Journal.” Criticism of any article will, as a 
rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends 
with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


M. LOISY’S TYPE OF CATHOLICISM. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1904, p. 126.) 


For reasons which are sufficiently well known, M. Loisy is unlikely for the 
present to enter upon any controversy; and the school of thought with 
which his name is associated may be considered apart from him. It 
will seem to many that Professor Gardner misconceives both its origin 
and its significance. The former was not controversial, but scientific 
and religious; the latter is not particularist, but general: Liberal 
Catholicism is part and parcel of a movement which affects not the 
Church of Rome only, but the Christian Church as a whole. L’ Evangile 
et [Eglise was not designed “to refute the great Liberal theologians of 
Germany”; its author expressly disclaims the intention of “refuting” 
Harnack ; his purpose is to comment, to criticise, and to supplement. 
He is a Roman Catholic; but to the substance of the work this 
fact is irrelevant. Science is science, not apologetic: applied to the 
critical movement in theology the antithesis of Catholic and Protestant is 
out of place. Richard Simon, its founder, was a Catholic. It has been 
represented in our own day by men of such different standpoint and 
spiritual ancestry as Strauss and Renan, Lightfoot and Harnack, 
Montefiore and Duchesne. Knowledge, as such, is unsectarian; and 
the first object of the movement in question is to know. Secondarily, 
as new knowledge bearing directly or indirectly on religion tends to un- 
settle men’s religious convictions, “ by reason of the refraction with which 
it enters into their conceptions,” the Churches entered upon the work 
of Vermittelung—sifting, rejecting, discriminating, making “both one.” 
In the Church of Rome the questions at issue were later to arise and 
more difficult of solution ; the first, because from the beginning this Church 
had discouraged speculation ; the second, because her history and genius 
were such as to commit her peculiarly to her past. But it is impossible 
for any one section of the community to stand permanently outside the 


common life. Nor can the attempt to do so be made with impunity. 
376 
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The Conservatism of the Roman Church has preserved, it is said, the faith 
of the simple. It may beso. What is certain is that it has undermined 
that of the educated. From no religious body is the leakage so large 
and so significant. And rarely do castaways from the bark of Peter 
escape shipwreck ; rarely does the fragile raft that bears them find shelter 
from the perils of wind and tide. 

Knowledge, however, like light, diffuses itself: the labours of theologians 
affect the general atmosphere of thought. It was so here. Everywhere 
there was a stir and a commotion ; among intelligent laymen, in seminaries 
and novitiates, a feeling first of curiosity, then of disquiet, made itself felt. 
A chain hangs together by its weakest link ; and, as link after link of the 
received system snapped, men asked in dismay, Must the whole go? It is 
a mistake to suppose that the average Catholic is a bigot, or even an 
enthusiast, in religion. What is true is that he is not in the least 
interested in theology ; he takes it for granted—as the average Protestant 
did fifty years ago. ‘The Ultramontane party, powerful as it is, is 
not, and has never been, large numerically. But it is in possession ; 
it is noisy and unscrupulous; and quiet men, who, especially in Latin 
countries, keep out of politics, secular or ecclesiastical, let things go their 
own way. While this was so there was no possibility of a Reformkatho- 
lizismus ; men of scholarly temper were crushed, or fell away. But little 
by little the inertia of the central mass is yielding; the leaven of inquiry 
is leavening the whole lump. Hence a twofold change in the situation : 
the rise of a school of scientific theology in the Church ; and the attempt 
on the part of its representatives to do for their co-religionists what 
Harnack and Sabatier have done for theirs: to show that the Gospel has 
lost nothing of its ancient power ; that it is compatible with, or rather the 
complement of, modern society, modern knowledge, and modern life. 
That this eternal Gospel takes for them the form of Catholicism, as 
for Harnack and Sabatier that of Protestantism, is a thing indifferent. 
Liberal Catholicism is in no sense the antagonist or rival of Liberal 
Protestantism. The two are varieties of one and the same standpoint, as 
it is found in this or that environment, that of Latin or of Reformed 
Christianity. ‘They can be at variance only on the assumption that the 
Gospel is inseparable from a particular setting, either Catholic or 
Protestant. If Professor Gardner makes this assumption, if he thinks it 
necessary or desirable for Catholics to secede from the historic Church, 
Catholic and Roman, Catholics, however Liberal, will part company with 
him. If he does not, he and they are workers in a common cause. 

So much for the origin and significance of Liberal Catholicism. Its 
precise theological position is less easy to define. It is neither possible 
nor desirable to formulate a confession of faith with regard to matters 
which for the most part are not of faith, for men who stand on different 
intellectual levels, as they are behind, ahead, or in advance of the knowledge 
of their time. It may be said, however, first, that the achievement of 
scientific theology, whether in the hands of Protestant or Catholic theo- 

Vor. III.—No. 2. 25 
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logians, has been to show the relativity of even our religious knowledge, and 
consequently the inadequate and provisional nature of theological formulas 
and thought; secondly, that sectarian and party lines are losing their 
significance. Theology has become positive and historical ; the distinction 
is not between Protestant and Catholic, Liberal and Conservative, but 
between those who know and those who do not know. With regard to 
the inferences to be drawn from the facts scholars differ ; with regard to 
the facts they are at one. Professor Gardner finds a paradox in the 
position which, while recognising that the weight of evidence is against 
the immediate institution of the Eucharist, as we have it, by “ the historic 
Jesus,” accepts the doctrine of transubstantiation. “If we may take an 
everyday event as a matter of faith, why cannot we accept as a matter 
of faith an event which took place two thousand years ago?” The two 
things are not in pari materia. The one is an event which either did, or 
did not, take place. The other is not an event at all, but the expression 
of a fact of spiritual experience in the language of medieval philosophy. 
The substance is to be distinguished from the form. The latter is variable, 
and has in fact varied; the former, impatient of the trammels of thought 
and language, escapes them, and is free. Were we formulating the 
doctrine to-day our terminology would be modern, not medizval. Perhaps 
we should avoid definition, refusing to stereotype a living truth in a dead 
formula. Why add another to the many milestones which, marking in their 
time the advance of thought, become for later generations barriers to its 
further progress? Dogma is essentially symbol: hence at once its strength 
and its weakness. The one, because only under the veil of symbolism 
can truth become current coin; the other, because the symbol and the 
symbolised inevitably pass over into one another; the thing signified is 
confounded with the sign. Their precise relationship escapes us. The 
sign may be allegory or fact, accommodation or actuality, or stand 
somewhere intermediate between the two. But, be this as it may, its 
truth is truth of idea; its meaning passes outside and beyond itself ; it is 
“ our pedagogue to bring us to Christ.” 

“It is not very easy,” says Professor Gardner, “ to understand whereon, 
in the view of M. Loisy, rest the exclusive claims of the Roman Church.” 
M. Loisy has put forward no such claims. He has not discussed the 
relation in which the Roman Church stands to the other Christian 
Churches. For him, the Church is something larger than either Romanism 
or Protestantism; he defines it in notable words as “la conscience col- 
lective et permanente du christianisme vivant.” Conceived on such lines, 
her notes and attributes pass out of the field of controversy on to higher 
ground. By the Church herself we understand mankind viewed from the 
religious standpoint; by her teaching, the religious consciousness of 
mankind as a whole; by her infallibility, the fact that this consciousness 
in the long run justifies itself—“ portae inferi non praevalebunt adversus 
eam.” Such conceptions are, indeed, far from those embodied in Papal 
and Conciliar definitions. 'The Medieval Church was an attempt to 
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realise under the conditions of time and space an idea which could only 
be realised beyond them: the actual falls short of the ideal. But the 
establishment of a modus vivendi between the two standpoints is not more 
impossible here than in the problems of Christology and Soteriology 
common to the orthodox Churches, Protestant and Catholic; or, to take 
larger ground, in the reconciliation of the Fatherhood of God with the 
existence of evil, or the brotherhood of man with the fact of war. 
Schadenfreude is out of place. 
“ Tua res agitur cum proximus ardet”’ : 

or, in Scriptural language, we are members one of another ; and, if one 
member suffer, the others suffer with it ; for the life of the body resides not 
in the parts, as such, but in the whole. 


To many nurtured in the, in some respects, freer air of the Reformed 
Churches it may seem strange that Catholics of the type indicated by 
Professor Gardner do not go a step further; that, seeing in Catholicism 
a phase through which the religious idea has passed, and from which it 
has emerged, they do not discard it for faith without form. Here, again, 
the difficulty is not peculiar to Catholics. It will be enough to refer in 
this connection to Jowett’s sketch of a Liberal clergyman in the Sermon 
on the death of Dean Stanley,’ and to Newman’s suggestive saying that 
“in a religion which embraces large and separate classes of adherents 
there is always of necessity to a certain extent an exoteric and an esoteric 
doctrine.”? Religion, like nationality, is one of the stable factors of life. 
Faith without knowledge transfers men from one Church to another; the 
faith that saves discerns here as elsewhere the One in the many. “ Neither 
in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem,” but “in spirit and in truth.” 

In the case of Catholics there are special reasons which make the 
alternative of secession unacceptable. Catholicism produces in its adherents 
a certain aristocratic temper, founded half on fact, half on sentiment. 
Protestantism does not suggest itself to them as a possible alternative ; 
they know nothing of it, and are not attracted by it; they simply pass 
it by. In some ways this is to be regretted: were it otherwise, not a few 
whom the Church could not retain might have been saved from scepticism. 
But the fact is as stated: for Catholics in general Catholicism and Chris- 
tianity are convertible terms. Seceders, indeed, there have been ; but, with 
rare exceptions, their example has not been such as to encourage secession ; 
it is not the finer natures that secede. Nor is this surprising. The Catholic 
Church is built—non sine numine, we may believe—on a long and intimate 
knowledge of human nature. Her sacraments, her ritual, her liturgy com- 
pass our life from birth to death with an atmosphere of blessing; her 
hands, like that of the Spouse in the Canticles, drop with myrrh. Be her 
shortcomings what they may, she appeals strongly to the feelings and the 
imagination ; separation from her involves too great a strain to be under- 
gone with impunity. There is “a more excellent way.” The difficulties 

1 Biographical Sermons, pp. 144-146. 2 Via Media, ed. 1877, Preface. 
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in the way of conformity are seldom so great that they cannot be overcome 
by patience and good temper. Were we called upon to plan a religion for 
ourselves, we could, no doubt, frame one on larger lines. But our lot is 
cast with that of our fellows; our position is inherited, not made. Nor 
need we regret that this is so. In religion, as elsewhere, we suffer many 
things gladly for the sake of the whole. The idea of Catholicism is greater 
than its actual realisation: let us not lose hold of the former because the 
latter progresses less rapidly than we could desire. A great society changes 
slowly, and the governing body is the last to be affected by the change. 
With not a little of our surroundings we may be out of harmony. But 
“we may be in the Church, and far from agreeing with the temper and 
spirit of many Churchmen.” And “the aspirations after a higher state 
of life than that in which we live may in a measure fulfil themselves. We 
may create that which we seek after.” It is improbable—to put it on no 
higher ground—that a Church so intimately associated with the past of 
humanity should break with its future; as it is impossible, however great 
the temporary displacement of ideas occasioned by it, that the advance 
of knowledge should not ultimately confirm and deepen the religious life 
of mankind. Romanus. 


THE AXIOM OF INFINITY. 
(Hibbert Journal, April and July 1904.) 


Tue Hon. B. Russell's finely-tempered criticism in the July number of this 
Journal of my article in the preceding edition calls for a brief reply. That 
criticism relates itself to two capital contentions of mine: (1) that the exist- 
ence of the infinite has not been proved ; (2) that it does not admit of proof. 

Mr Russell seems to concede that (1) is correct, or, in stricter justice, 
perhaps I should say he avows it, so far at least as his own publications are 
concerned, for such I take to be the significance of his words: “The strict 
and detailed proof, with all the apparatus of logical rigour, is too long to 
be given incidentally, and was therefore reserved by me for vol. ii. of my 
Principles of Mathematics.” This volume has not yet appeared. 

It is in respect to (2) that our views differ or appear to differ widely, 
seeming, in fact, diametrically opposed. Contradictory opinions are always 
interesting ; in matters so far above the illiberal cares of concrete life, they 
are even agreeable. To be highly enjoyable, however, contradiction must 
not be seasoned with misapprehension of meaning. It must be a pure 
antithesis, maintained and beheld in the light. For, whatever may be 
true of the language of diplomacy, that of science and philosophy craves, 
above all things else, to be perfectly understood. In the present case, if 
I rightly construe Mr Russell’s words, I must think he has missed the true 
incidence of my own. The fault is no doubt partly, it may be wholly, 
mine. The subject-matter is so extremely tenuous, almost too subtile and 
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sly for words. It is, nevertheless, of the highest logical and epistemological 
importance, and so, unless one be willing to abandon the study as hopeless, 
nothing remains but to try and try again. 

Mr Russell represents me as maintaining “that a special axiom is 
covertly invoked in all attempted demonstrations of the existence of the 
infinite.” As stated by me, the axiom is: Conception and logical inference 
alike presuppose absolute certainty that an act which the mind finds itself 
capable of performing is intrinsically performable endlessly, or, what is 
tantamount, the assemblage of possible repetitions of a once mentally per- 
formable act is equivalent to a proper part of the assemblage. It was not 
my intention to maintain or to seem to maintain that this “certainty” was 
“specially ” invoked, “ covertly ” or otherwise, in the mentioned attempted 
demonstrations, but rather, as I hope appears on its face, that it is involved 
in all conception and in all logical inference—i.e., then, doubly involved in 
all argument, whether about the infinite or about the finite. The truth 
of this thesis, I said, as it is involved in the concept of proof, does not itself 
admit of proof, but can be shown and seen; and I tried to show it, in re 
both inference and conception ; in re inference, as resident in our apodictic 
feeling, as living in the sense of validity of syllogistic form, a sense prior 
to and wncontingent on any question, whether a class to which the form 
applies is or is not infinite. This sense, I held and I hold, is a kind of 
certainty transfinite a priori, an essential part of the very meaning of the 
term proof, an element of its being, and hence not to be gained by proof. 
If the reader be interested to refer to the syllogistic form cited by me (p. 550, 
April), he cannot fail to see that that form is ready to apply to infinite 
classes c, c’, c’, whether there be any such or not. Formal validity means 
at least such readiness. To conceive the matter vividly, this sense of 
validity is as a sheaf of rays of applicability running out as if to the 
elements (one ray to each element) of infinite classes. Now, and this is 
the point, even if such object classes be supposed not to exist, the 
infinite sheaf of rays of applicability are there just the same, for these 
belong to argument as such, as an abstract and purely formal thing ; only, 
in the case supposed, most of them empty their logical charges into 
nonentity. This infinity, then, is assumed, when it is said: there is such 
a thing as valid argument or proof or demonstration. 

Behold the same fact from another point of view. Let w,, w,, and 
u, be three universes. Suppose it granted that wu, contains none but 
finite assemblages, that wu, contains infinite assemblages, and suppose it 
neither affirmed nor denied that u, contains infinite assemblages. Now 
consider the form: (1) every element ¢ of the assemblage E attracts an 
elment ¢ of E; (2) no e of E is attracted by more than one e of E; 
.. (3) every e of E is attracted by ane of E. Is this form valid? That 
means, is (3) implied in (1) and (2)? Now every logician knows, and 
everyone can readily see, that (3) is true whenever (1) and (2) are true, ‘if 
E be finite but not if E be infinite. Hence in u, the form is not valid, 
for u, may contain infinite ensembles and E might chance to be one of 
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them. Neither is it valid in w, for a like reason, even more obvious. Is 
it valid in u,? Here (3) is true whenever (1) and (2) are true, but it is 
not implied in them. Note the distinction: true but not implied. Pro- 
position (3) is implied in (1) and (2) joined to another proposition: E is 
imu, But the form in question does not tell whether E is in wu, or not. 
Hence the form is not valid even in u,, where, nevertheless, it always 
yields correct results and consequently may be used as if it were valid. 
If the form be modified by adding the statement, FE is in u,, the new form 
is valid not only in a single w, but in each of an infinitude of u,’s, if there 
be such an infinitude, and, if there be not, the new form nevertheless has 
its perfect validity ready made for such an infinitude whether this last 
may or may not by some possibility come to be. The notion of validity 
obviously transcends the finite universe u,: the rays of applicability of 
a valid argument-form cannot themselves all be in such a universe nor 
each find there an element to discharge upon. 

But I have been using such dynamic terms as “sense” and “know” 
and “feel.” Mr Russell prefers what I call the static hypothesis, viz., that 
the subject-matter of logic is quite independent of mind, is, and would 
be, if mind were not. Let us grant it, and accordingly suppose there is a 
realm ZL of pure logic in which, mind or no mind, every form and kind of 
implication was and is and shall be, just as we may suppose all plane 
curves to exist even though none of them has been drawn in fact or in 
thought. In L there is, then, such a form F' as that used by me (p. 550, 
April). Also, mind or no mind, there is, in or not in Z as you like, 
another realm A of classes of elements e to which F' relates, has, that is, 
to each e the relation r of being applicable to it. These rs are as 
numerous as the e’s. The 7's belong to F as F, as a pure form in L, 
so that even if the e’s be supposed to vanish, the 7’s do not therewith 
fail to be, they persist as properties of F, they merely fail to reach 
(the vanished), F is still ready with its 7's for the e’s whether 4 have 
them or not. This last statement is doubtless correct, but I do not 
here insist upon it, because, in strictness, I do not need it. Suppose 
the e’s infinite in number, then certainly the 7’s are so too. But this 
assemblage of 7's is attached to F, belongs to L, constitutes indeed what 
we mean by the validity of F. Hence F as valid, involves infinitude. 
Hence to prove, no matter what, is to wse infinitude. Hence to try to 
prove that there is infinitude involves trying to prove that proving is a 
possible thing. The nature of the circle is evident. 

And it must now be evident, too, that Mr Russell’s statement (p. 811, 
July) of my “contention” is very erroneous. The contention mentioned 
by him is not made by me either explicitly or implicitly. It is plain, too, 
that I am under no obligation to my own thesis to examine his “ outline” 
of a proof (which remains to be given) that the number of numbers is 
infinite. I do not deny that there is such a thing as proof, I admit it, 
and I admit that the number of numbers can be proved to be infinite. 
But such a proof does not prove that infinity is. It assumes that, assumes 
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it in holding itself as proof, as a thing consisting of valid forms of ratiocina- 
tion, and so uses the assumption (that infinity is) in proving that the kind 
of thing assumed to be, characterises the number of numbers. The 
distinction is entirely clear. Logical principia are one thing. Logical 
proofs another. The former cannot be proved. They come into 
light, not through ratiocination, but only, as Aristotle so well knew, 
through inarticulate dialectic, cloistral reflection. And one of these 
principles is that validity of a reasoning-form involves an infinitude of 1's, 
rays, relations, of applicability, even if there be supposed to be no other 
infinitude. Nothing, in my judgment, is more important for the science 
of modern logic and the theory of knowledge than the clear perception 
and firm seizure of that fact. Cassius J. Keyser. 
University. 


THE DEGRADING OF THE ANGLICAN PRIESTHOOD. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1904, p. 120.) 


Unver this emphatic heading, in the October number of the Hibbert 
Journal, Mr Manning attempts to indicate the causes of the deterioration 
of the English clergy. Among these there loom large in the early part 
of the article the doctrines supposed to be inculcated at the theological 


colleges. As these institutions can account for some thousands of the 
clergy, it cannot be a matter of indifference to inquire into the truth 
of charges preferred against them in the pages of a responsible journal. 
It is the object of this note to show that Mr Manning’s indictment 
rests rather upon superficial impressions than upon the true facts of 
the case. Briefly, he charges the colleges with encouraging their students 
to regard themselves as a priestly caste lifted above the laity, despising 
marriage, and stifling thought. If these accusations were well founded 
it would certainly be high time for drastic reforms, for such a system 
could only end in producing a clergy utterly alienated from the people 
they are sent to teach. Under the first head Mr Manning writes that 
the young clergyman is taught that he is to be “miraculously endowed 
with spiritual power.” It is always difficult to deal with an argument 
which contains the word “ miraculous”; but if the sentence means that 
it is held that God’s ordinary laws are suspended in order to annihilate 
the effects of a young man’s ignorance and inexperience, it may be safely 
answered that no theological college has ever committed itself to such 
an astounding assertion. On the contrary, men are taught that God’s 
law works for them as for others, that as in the natural sphere organ 
corresponds to function, so in the spiritual, He never imposes a task 
upon anyone without offering also the help of His Spirit. Nor could 
the most ingenious glossing banish this belief from the English Ordinal. 
It is the absence of this conviction rather than its presence which is 
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liable to produce arrogance. The second charge runs thus: “ Marriage 
will be permitted, it is true: but as a concession; it will not be for 
him the higher life.” This may create some mirth among those who 
are familiar with the interiors of theological colleges. The Principals 
of many, probably the majority, of the colleges are themselves married, 
and it would be somewhat difficult for them to inculcate the view here 
imputed to them. Nor would it be quite practicable for their sub- 
ordinates—even if they wished to do so—to hold them up in lecture 
or conversation as examples of those who had fallen from the “higher 
life.” Men are certainly told that some classes of work can be done 
better by unmarried than by married clergy, and also as clearly that 
for other spheres it is better to be married. Stress is also laid upon the 
selfishness of marrying before there is an income to support a wife; and 
in one of the newer colleges, which provides free training on condition 
that a portion of the cost is afterwards refunded, the students are required 
to undertake not to marry till this has been done. But it might be 
supposed that Mr Manning, with his nervous fears of mendicancy among 
the clergy, would have found this most laudable. If celibacy ever becomes 
the rule among the English clergy, it will be the fault not of the 
theological colleges, but of the delusion that the possession of inadequate 
endowments releases the laity from all responsibility for the support of 
the ministry. 

The third indictment will perhaps appear the gravest to the readers 
of the Hibbert Journal. The colleges are said to discourage acquaintance 
with modern theological research, and bar progress in thought. We will 
make a present to Mr Manning of the admission that they have certain 
definite ideas as to what is lawful in the preaching of a clergyman. If 
those who, for want of a better name, are called Broad Churchmen insist, 
as they have a right to do, that there is no place for such sheer medizval- 
ism as the doctrine of Transubstantiation in the English Church, they 
must also be prepared to allow that in dealing with the Creeds the priest 
has his limits. It is salutary to remember that this view was strongly 
held by no less a person than Dr Martineau, who expressed himself with 
emphasis against those who retained posts in the Church without recog- 
nising such limits. But it is a far cry from this to the stifling of thought, 
and the latter will only be laid to the charge of the theological colleges 
where facts are either unknown or ignored. 

Mr Manning’s sketch of the product of these colleges exhibits the 
young clergyman as reading nothing but devotional works and ecclesiastical 
newspapers, and dismissing with contempt the higher criticism. Those 
who received their first introduction to the higher criticism in a theological 
college as students, or who have spent some time there in trying to teach 
its principles to others, find it difficult to regard such a caricature seriously. 
To make men specialists in this or any other branch is neither possible 
nor desirable in a year, but at least care is taken that they shall become 
acquainted with the main lines of modern criticism of the Old and New 
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Testaments. The Principals do not, as Mr Manning seems to imagine, 
spend their time in smothering P., J., and E., and anathematising all who 
question the apostolicity of 2 Peter. If the libraries contain the Diction- 
aries of Smith and Hastings, they contain also the Encyclopedia Biblica, 
and Harnack stands on the shelves as well as more orthodox theologians. 
As a University journal remarked in reviewing, not long since, a book by 
the Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon, the charge of obscurantism, as urged 
against theological colleges, has no point ; and we have a right to ask that 
critics of these institutions shall first be sure of the facts before framing 
such general indictments. 

Without making exaggerated claims on behalf of the colleges, it may 
be said that they do endeavour to take their part in the promotion of a 
love of learning among the clergy, and some of the results should be enough 
to modify the blank pessimism of Mr Manning. Men are constantly re- 
minded before their ordination that to be “diligent in reading the Holy 
Scriptures and in such studies as help to the knowledge of the same” is as 
binding a part of the ordination vows as any of the other of the under- 
takings then given. The spirit thus inculcated has made them ready to wel- 
come such efforts as those put forth by the lately founded Central Society 
of Sacred Study. The reading circles in connection with this Society are 
often conducted by an official from the nearest theological college, and a 
glance at the leaflets of the Society is enough to demonstrate that they 
could be accepted by nobody who was not prepared to receive light from 
modern scholarship. In the present year, when the Fourth Gospel is sug- 
gested for study, Loisy and Schmiedel are remembered as well as Godet 
and Westcott. The influence of such a society cannot fail to raise the 
standard of clerical thinking. It may even help to remove the “ fearsome 
nebulousness” which Mr Manning detects in what he calls “ ruridiaconal ” 
meetings. In the mystery surrounding this adjective it would be rash to 
attempt the refutation of his statement. Does he allude to meetings 
presided over by rural deans? If so, it is enough to reply that not even 
in the incompetence which he now finds pervading the clergy is learning so 
despised that deans, rural or otherwise, are derived from deacons. 

The object of this contribution is not to deny that much still 
remains to be done to bring the learning of the English clergy to the level 
which it ought to attain, but only to suggest that a more scientific and, 
if the word may be allowed, more sympathetic treatment than Mr 
Manning’s would give greater help. The need of the present moment is 
to make both the clergy for themselves and the laity for them remember 
the truth of the saying, “ Limitation is strength.” The inspiration of the 
pastoral office must come from the spiritual and mental culture for which 
place must be found amid the minutiz of parochial life. But the remedy 
is largely in the hands of the laity. The more they consent to help by 
personal service and undertaking of pecuniary responsibility, the freer will 
their clergy be to devote themselves to the sound learning which has 
distinguished the Anglican priest in the past. 
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There are signs, some of which have been indicated above, of a growing 
desire among the clergy to give themselves more to study. The effect may 
not appear all at once, but it would be most regrettable if the superficial 
opinion that nothing is being or will be done should pass unchallenged 
and injure a good cause. It would be welcome to many if the Hibbert 
Journal would some day entrust to experienced hands the task of formu- 
lating in its pages suggestions for the forwarding of this good work. One 
of the great needs of the present is to revive the study of the philosophy 
of religion, and such a journal is obviously a fitting place in which to 
look for guidance in this. C. T. Divonr. 


Leeps Cierey ScHoo.. 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1904, p. 160.) 


Wate I am grateful to all those who have in one way or another mani- 
fested an interest in my article on the Problem of Evil, my present business 
is merely to reply to the three critics whose contributions were inserted by 
the Editor in the October number of The Hibbert Journal. Those contri- 
butions are interesting both in their agreement and in their difference. 
All three agree in finding the source of my supposed error in the omission 
of any reference to the Freedom of the Will; they differ in minor points. 
But in order not to beat the air in argument, I must be allowed to re- 
state the positions in my article which have been attacked. It will 
then be possible for the reader to judge with what success the critics have 
assailed them. 

I said that Christian Theology was involved in a plain contradiction in 
ascribing evil to the will of a being who was all-powerful, all-good, and all- 
wise. It is not necessary to assert that “ God is all,” nor even that “God 
is good”; but, if people insist on doing so, they must accept the conclu- 
sion that follows from those propositions, namely, ‘There is no evil.” If 
anyone doubts whether this conclusion does follow, let him look at the 
matter in this way. The proposition “God is all” is an equation between 
its terms, so that the subject and predicate may be interchanged. The 
syllogism therefore may be read thus— 

God is good, 

All is God, 

.. All is good. 

That reasoning stands, and will stand, so long as the construction of our 
minds and the laws of thought remain what they are. It is not therefore 
very likely that my critics have done much to upset it. If they lack the 
courage of the Christian Scientists to assert the conclusion, there is nothing 
left for them but to deny one or both of the premisses. Let us see then 
what it is they say. 
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Miss Sybella Gurney tells us that “It is just because God is all, in 
other words, each one of us is a sharer in the Divine Nature, and there- 
fore in right of this possesses free-will, that evil has been brought into the 
world.” In so saying she attacks the proposition “God is good.” For, if 
it be admitted that we are not good, while it is maintained that we are 
God, then, so far forth as we are God, it follows that God is not good. 
The distinction which she draws between the “Divine Personality” and 
the “essential Being” of God conceals an ambiguity which allows people 
to assert or deny at convenience the proposition “God is all.” His 
essential being, Miss Gurney would doubtless say, includes all, but not so 
His divine personality. Where then does evil come in? It does not 
belong surely to the divine personality of God! Therefore it attaches to 
His essential being. This is a proposition which a sense of reverence 
deterred me from asserting with regard to the God we worship. Those 
who insist on maintaining that God is all have to accept the devil as an 
aspect of God, and to deny that God is purely good. 

The Rev. A. Sloman does not insist upon so doing. Instead of the 
proposition “God is all” he would substitute “ God is over all,” which at 
once arouses curiosity as to where the All came from. Was it there 
always, limiting the action of God, and justifying the assertion of theology 
that “the higher morality can only be evolved through suffering”? If 
not, God must himself have imposed the law that perfection should be 
attainable only in this way. On the former hypothesis we must now be 
in the best of all possible worlds (which for aught I know may be the case), 
on the latter in a world which is not only relatively to circumstances but 
absolutely the best. What God does without let or hindrance cannot but 
be best. A world therefore in which all tends to good must be better than 
a world in which all is good, but which lacks the divine gift of freewill. 
On this showing there is no real evil, and we can sing with the trio of 
angels in Faust— 

Thine aspect arms thine hosts with might, 
Unfathomable Power! 
And all thy glorious works are bright, 
As on their natal hour. 
But somehow we are more occupied nowadays with “ the still, sad music 
of humanity.” 

Mr J. Howard Spalding frankly admits that we must regard God’s power 
as limited; otherwise “ we could not rationally think of God as perfectly 
good.” But the limits, he appears to say, are self-imposed. God has 
a character in accordance with which He is bound to act. Having an 
infinity of love and wisdom, He cannot do anything that is unloving or 
unwise ; and, as He creates things, not out of nothing, but out of Himself, 
He is bound to act towards them according to the nature He has given 
them, and not otherwise. Further, Mr Spalding considers that in God - 
there must be room for infinite becoming as well as for infinite being. 
This last remark is interesting and suggestive, but its application is not 
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clear. God, according to Mr Spalding, allows evil in the sense in which 
a good father may allow a headstrong son to learn from experience, when 
he feels that further opposition would do more harm than good. But 
Mr Spalding seems to forget that the power of the human parent is limited 
by external conditions over which he has no control. If he asserts that 
there are similar external conditions in the case of God, then he also is 
denying that God is all. In appealing to Swedenborg’s doctrine as “ the 
only rational interpretation of the facts of life,” he does in effect deny the 
other premiss also, namely, that God is good. For it is part of that 
doctrine that the heavens are exactly balanced by the hells, a view which 
may be true, but is certainly not cheerful. 
Sr Grorce Srock. 
Oxrorb. 


THE ATONEMENT. 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1904, p. 802.) 


Proressor MastERMAN writes: “ We have left a long way behind the old 
ideas of . . . . the imputing of a vicarious offering.” It may, perhaps, 
be asked, have we left a long way behind the facts—the facts as recorded 
by the evangelists in their narrative of the grievous suffering and death of 
a voluntary victim? We have too, as facts, the express assertion of the 
sufferer that the Son of man came “to give His life a ransom for many,” 
and the positive declaration of St Peter that “ Christ also suffered for sins, 
the just for the unjust, that He might bring us to God.” The suffering, 
then, is undisputed, and a definite purpose for it is assigned. That pur- 
pose is the conveyance to man of an inestimable benefit. These two— 
the suffering and the benefit resulting—are linked together. Can it then 
be maintained that the benefit would have been conferred without the 
suffering ? and if the benefit had not been conferred, must not the condi- 
tion of those for whom it was intended have remained wretched and 
miserable, unransomed, far off from God? Is it possible, then, to elim- 
inate the idea of substitution of a vicarious offering from the contemplation 
of the events of the Passion? It is difficult to see how this can be. But 
there is no reason, while recognising that eternal justice demanded the 
offering, why we should speak in language which attributes to the Deity 
“parts and passions,” as an “angry God.” 

In such a view, as has been indicated, of the Cross and Passion of Jesus 
the Son of God—the most extreme, undeserved suffering, resulting in the 
most supreme blessing—may not some hint be found towards the under- 
standing of that which is so frequently spoken of as the cruelty of Nature? 
May not all undeserved suffering be part of an eternal law by which the 
greatest possible result and blessing is secured ? 


Joun H. R. Sumner. 
GrasMERE. 
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A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century. By John 
Theodore Merz. Vol. i. (1896), Introduction—“ Scientific Thought,” 
Part I. pp. xiv+458. Vol. ii. (1903), “Scientific Thought,” 
pp. xiii+807.—Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 


Tue author is to be congratulated on the completion of the second volume 
of a very remarkable book, which might be roughly described as a con- 
tinuation of Whewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences, though, as we 
shall see, it is even more than that. Many years ago Merz was dominated 
by the philosopher's desire to contribute towards the unification of know- 
ledge, and this led him to undertake the long task of making himself 
“acquainted, at first hand, with the many trains of reasoning by which, 
in the separate domains of science, of practical and of individual thought, 
such a unification has been partially and successfully attempted.” He 
worked himself into the heart of the various scientific movements of the 
nineteenth century, and while he has doubtless got a deeper appreciation 
of some of them than of others, he has, we believe, succeeded in under- 
standing their true inwardness, and of making this intelligible to his 
readers. A task so ambitious as that of surveying the whole advance 
of scientific thinking throughout a remarkably progressive century might 
seem almost superhuman, but Merz has accomplished his intellectual 
cartography with signal success. No one could have done this but a man 
of great plasticity of intelligence and of no less marked stability of 
judgment; he has taken all science for his province, and yet he is never 
embarrassed or platitudinarian. Whether it be chemistry or biology, 
astronomy or geology, physics or psycho-physics, or even mathematics, 
we find the same clear mind throughout, grasping the meaning of the 
great steps, detecting lines of influence, and critically appreciating the 
chief results. From those portions of the book that deal with subjects 
with which we are more or less familiar, we can infer something of the 
labour and devotion involved in this splendid achievement. _ 

As to the plan of the book. The introduction explains that the author, 
whose memory carries him back to the middle of the nineteenth century, 


whose schooling and education embodied the ideas of a generation before 
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that time, can claim to have some personal knowledge of the greater 
portion of the last century, of the interests which it created, and the 
thoughts which stirred in it. “It is the object of these volumes to fix, if 
possible, this possession ; to rescue from oblivion that which appears to me 
to be our secret property ; in the last and dying hour of a remarkable age 
to throw the light upon the fading outlines of its mental life; to try to 
trace them, and with the aid of all possible information, gained from the 
written testimonies or the records of others, to work them into a coherent 
picture, which may give those who follow some idea of the peculiar manner 
in which our age looked upon the world and life, how it intellectualised 
and spiritualised them.” The nineteenth century was unequalled in the 
accumulation of knowledge, but in condensing and idealising knowledge 
“it has probably not equalled the ideal greatness of Greece in the 
Periclean age, the brilliancy of the Renaissance in Italy, or the great 
discoveries of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in France and 
England. What our century has done is this: it has worked out and 
deposited in special terms of language a clearer view of the correct methods 
for extending knowledge, and a peculiar conception of its possible unity.” 
To expound this is one of the chief aims of the book. The author’s first 
three chapters deal with the scientific spirit in France, Germany, and 
England ; he then proceeds to sketch the history, methods, and results 
of what he calls the scientific “views of nature ”—astronomical, atomic, 
kinetic or mechanical, physical, morphological, genetic, vitalistic, psycho- 
physical, and statistical ; then follows a remarkable chapter on the develop- 
ment of mathematical thought during the nineteenth century ; finally, a 
retrospect and prospect lead us to look with expectation to the third 
volume, which will deal with philosophical thought. 
It will be seen, then, that the author’s plan is to give a rationalised 
account of the manifold ways in which the scientific spirit, confronting 
nature, has applied its various instruments of research—telescope, test- 
tube, blow-pipe, spectroscope, balance, scalpel, microscope, and so on ; and 
has followed certain recognised modes of procedure—observational, experi- 
mental, statistical, and so on, with diverse immediate objectives, but 
always making towards the construction of a working thought-model of 
the phenomenal cosmos, and always resulting, it appears, in fresh revela- 
tions of Order and Unity, or in what may amount to the same thing, 
improved conceptual formule applicable to great series of sequences. 
What Merz has achieved is to illustrate scientific progress in the various 
departments without losing touch with concrete discoveries and without 
losing sight of the general intellectual movement and the influences which 
conspired to aid it. The result fascinates the reader and compels his 
admiration. It would be impertinent to be eulogistic, but if the sections 
on, say, astronomy and geology appeal to experts in these departments as 
those on biology do to us, then our description of the whole work as 
“ Whewell up to date” will be faint praise indeed. 

There have been several good histories of particular sciences— 
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of chemistry, astronomy, geology, and so on—but Merz’s book is not a 
history of science or of sciences. It is a history of scientific thinking. 
It deals rather with the strategy of the scientific spirit than with its 
detailed tactics, except in so far as the latter must be expounded in 
order to afford an understanding of the former. This must be borne in 
mind, else the work would seem superhuman in its ambitiousness. The 
history that Sachs gave of botany to the advent of Darwin rises in 
one’s mind as a type of the best scientific historiography; there is 
movement and sequent progress in it; we feel, as we read it, the trend 
and significance of the changing outlooks on the earth’s Flora, and this 
is the sort of history-writing which Merz has achieved. At times, of 
course, he condescends to minutiz, giving chapter and verse for every 
statement, supplying chronological details of successive discoveries, and 
discussing questions of priority and affiliation. But his great success lies 
in showing the general movement of scientific thought; he does this by 
a skilful selection of characteristic concrete examples, by keeping always 
close to the great masters, and by having himself a keen scientific insight 
which has enabled him to discriminate between the essential and the 
merely prominent. He has travelled through half a dozen or more great 
harvest-fields, and has gathered in each the best ears. 

One of the devices of his success in making a readable book out of 
a theme so gigantic is of some interest. We refer to the footnotes which 
often, if not on the whole, exceed the text in quantity. The text flows 
serenely on without them—they may be left for the second or third 
reading, but they serve to save the text from ponderousness and to 
corroborate it with circumstantialty. They are the most interesting 
footnotes we ever read in a scientific treatise—erudite, suggestive, and 
convincing. ‘They help us to understand the unembarrassed freedom of 
the text; but when that steers us through an intricate period, such as 
the development of organic chemistry or of modern physiology, we cannot 
help wondering whether the terse clearness which the author has attained 
was due to writing at white-heat after long simmering, or to the repeated 
distillation of less condensed vintage. 

The astronomical view of nature was well defined long before the nine- 
teenth century, for it is centred in Newton’s gravitation formula. “In 
the whole wide range of physical and chemical, not to speak of other 
natural phenomena, there is probably no [other] instance of a simple 
mathematical relation having been applied to so large a field of facts, 
found so trustworthy a guide, and been so unfailingly verified.” The 
Newtonian formula is unique as to universality and accuracy. “ And yet 
the very extent of this field must not blind us to the fact that for the 
explanation of molecular phenomena, or even for such processes as happen 
continually under our eyes and our hands, this universal law of gravitation 
has practically done nothing.” It was and is a dominant view of nature ;. 
as Kundt said in 1891: “The present generation is still more or less 
accustomed to think in the manner of Newton’s view of nature, in which 
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the supposition of forces acting at a distance appears as the most simple 
view ; we feel it difficult to step out of this circle of ideas.” But it has 
had to give place to, or to allow itself to be supplemented by, another and 
independent way of regarding nature. 

This other way is the atomic view of nature, whose history reaches from 
Dalton to Ostwald. It is a hypothesis resting upon the fact that sub- 
stances combine in fixed proportions and fixed multiple proportions, and 
upon the further observation that bodies both in the solid and liquid state 
show different properties in different directions of space. ‘“ But as to the 
nature of the differences of elements the atomic view gives no information ; 
it simply asserts these differences, assumes them as physical constants, 
and tries to describe them by number and measurement. It gives us no 
insight into the nature of these forces on which depends the formation or 
destruction of chemical compounds. It neglects the study of chemical 
affinity.” Thus the atomic view is “at best only a provisional basis, a 
convenient resting-place, similar to that which Newton found in physical 
astronomy, and on which has been established the astronomical view of 
nature.” 

The kinetic or mechanical view of nature rehabilitated the doctrine of 
antiquity that everything around us and in us is in a state of perpetual 
flux. It made the whole world more alive. The undulatory theory of 
light, the kinetic theory of gases, and the kinetic theory of electricity are 
well-known steps in this section of the history, which “have gone a long 
way to destroy the older astronomical view of natural phenomena, which 
explained many effects by the action at a distance of particles of ponder- 
able or imponderable matter. The firm conviction has taken hold of 
the modern scientific intellect or imagination that space is a plenum filled 
with a continuous medium, and that the undoubted atomic nature of 
ponderable matter may be owing merely to a specific and unmodifiable 
form of motion with such properties as Lord Kelvin has shown to belong 
to vortex filaments.” 

So far the author has dealt with three great generalisations—the law 
of gravitation, the atomic theory, and the kinetic or mechanical theories 
of light, electricity, and magnetism. All of these, he is careful to notice, 
belong in their first enunciation to antiquity, “though they have only 
within the last three hundred years been expressed in sufficiently precise 
terms to permit of practical measurements and mathematical description.” 
Moreover, it is interesting to notice that “the first step towards a 
scientifically comprehensive employment of the familiar but vague terms 
of attraction, of atoms, and of undulations came in each case from some 
solitary thinker of this country: from Newton, from Dalton, from Thomas 
Young. The systematic elaboration, however, belongs to the combined 
scientific exertions of all the civilised nations of the world.” But the 
author goes on to show that none of these three principles, important 
as they were, appeared sufficient to cover the whole field. ‘The law of 
gravitation embraced cosmical and some molar phenomena, but led to 
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vagueness when applied to molecular actions. The atomic theory led to 
a complete systematisation of chemical compounds, but afforded no clue 
to the mysteries of chemical affinity ; and the kinetic or mechanical theories 
of light, of electricity, and magnetism led rather to a new dualism, the 
division of science into sciences of matter and of the ether.” A unifica- 
tion was needed, and one of the great achievements of the second half of 
the nineteenth century has been in this direction—the application of the 
conception of energy to cosmical, molar, and molecular phenomena alike. 

This brings us to the physical view of nature, to discuss which has been 
a task of no ordinary difficulty. ‘“ Power,” “work,” “energy,” “ availa- 
bility,” “dissipation,” “entropy,” “conservation,” correlation ”—what 
controversies have raged around each term! Joule, Carnot, Thomson, 
Helmholtz, Tait, Clerk-Maxwell, Ostwald, and how many more—what 
achievements each name recalls! ‘The general outcome has been a clarify- 
ing or an idealising of the two conceptions of matter and energy, the 
conviction that energy is a real thing (if not the only real thing in the 
so-called outer world), and a debate whether it is not necessary to adopt 
a third something—the ether—as a medium wherein displacements of 
energy occur. 

At this point the book makes a fresh start, for the author introduces 
a distinction between abstract and descriptive sciences. So far, he says, 
he has been dealing with the abstract study of natural objects and phen- 
omena ; but, besides “ the abstract sciences, which profess to introduce us to 
the general relations or laws which govern everything that is or can be 
real, there must be those sciences which study the actually existing forms 
as distinguished from the possible ones, the ‘here’ and ‘there,’ the 
‘where’ and ‘ how’ of things and processes; which look upon real things, 
not as examples of the general and universal, but as alone possessed of that 
mysterious something which distinguishes the real and actual from the 
possible and artificial.” This seems to us somewhat difficult doctrine. 

The morphological view has to do with the form -and architecture—the 
static relations—of actual things, whether they be crystals or stars, plants 
or mountain-ranges, animals or river-basins. The genetic view must do 
likewise. This is sternly logical, and Merz notes in justification that “one 
of the greatest changes which the present age has witnessed has been the 
breaking down of the old landmarks and of the stereotyped divisions which 
existed in the beginning and all through the first half of the century.” 
Needless to say, therefore, he takes relatively little interest in the classifica- 
tion of the sciences; it is with modes of scientific thinking that he is 
concerned. 

Our difficulties are somewhat matter-of-fact. (a) The animal mor- 
phologist has the same general objective as the crystallographer, but he 
works with different tools and methods and in a different atmosphere, 


inevitably influenced by the conviction that his subject was once alive. 


and had an ontogeny and a phylogeny. How far is there utility in 
classing bio-morphologist, geo-morphologist, crystallo-morphologist, astro- 
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morphologist (of course Merz does not use these barbarisms) under one 
section—the morphological view of nature? The same query may be 
repeated for the genetic and even for the vitalistic views. (6) In many 
lines of physiological work there is necessary and profitable abstraction 
from the life of any particular organism, and similarly for embryology. 
The abstracting is not merely a device for better description of actual 
objects in nature; it is a deliberate attempt to interpret the general 
phenomena of metabolism. Is it not, therefore, in great part simply the 
physical view of nature over again? (c) From the author's point of view, 
as expressed in some sections, the subject-matter is not to be thought of 
specially, the morphological view includes minerals, mountains, mammoths, 
mice, and mosses; but what is the particular justification for a separate 
“ psycho-physical” view of nature unless that is related to certain well- 
known peculiarities in the life of higher organisms? And (d) we cannot 
bring ourselves to see that there is any “statistical view of nature,” for 
it seems to us that we have here to do simply with an organon of research, 
a tool, a kind of technique, a method of investigation, applicable to gases 
and meteors as much as to the variation and heredity of organisms. It 
may be, however, that our difficulties are due to some misunderstanding. 
The eighth chapter, on the morphological view of nature, tells of the 
gradually more and more penetrating analysis of the static relations of 
organisms and other things. The intact organism, the component organs, 
the web of tissues, the individual cells, the intricacy of protoplasmic 
structure—every one knows how far descriptive analysis has already gone 
on each of these levels. Perhaps the author might have given more 
crispness to the “ biological” part of this chapter and of the tenth by 
incorporating Geddes’s Synthetic History of Biology, which shows how 
morphology and physiology have followed the logical path, suggested in 
our last sentence, of more and more penetrative analysis, associated with 
the synchronous perfecting of instruments. But he points out in a most 
interesting way how the morphological view was broadened and deepened 
by excursions into the remote past and the distant present, by studying 
things in situ, by penetrating into the invisible, and so on. One of the 
striking results was the transition even in morphology to a kinetic point 
of view. “Rest and fixity of form seem only to exist apparently or for 
transient moments in the history of natural events; and even the finished 
and recurring structures of living beings, which appear to our eyes to be 
possessed of so much finality and sometimes of so much finish, owe these 
qualities only to the comparatively short space of time during which we 
are permitted to gaze at them, and to our ignorance of the slow but 
endless changes to which they are nevertheless subject. The morpho- 
logical view also took note of the relatedness and apparent recurrence 
of definite forms called types, of the so-called fixity of species and the 
succeeding characteristic periods of creation, and sought to explain these 
morphologically ; i.¢., it sought in the abstract study of forms—sometimes 
geometrical, sometimes artistic—the key to an understanding of the 
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recurrence as well as the continued variation of definite types. But the 
relationship was mostly looked upon as ideal, not real.” In _ this 
chapter, as in its neighbours, we feel the difficulty of imposing logical 
schemata upon history; thus many of the most illustrious representatives 
of the morphological position were also swayed by the growing geneological 
views, and while there is some warrant for calling the period from 1800- 
1860 “ the morphological period of natural science,” it was at the same 
time very actively physiological. Moreover, morphology with cleared eyes 
is more to the front to-day than ever it was before. It is hard to 
punctuate history. 

The genetic or, as we prefer to say, the “ geneological” view of nature 
is finely sketched. From Leibnitz, Kant, and Laplace, whose cosmogonic 
theories are referred to as pertaining to the “Romance of Science,” we 
are led to Hutton and Lyell, to Wolff and Von Baer (of whose work 
there is an admirable appreciation), thence to the pioneers of the evolu- 
tion-formula, such as Lamarck and Treviranus, till we find ourselves in 
familiar company, with Darwin and Wallace, Haeckel and Spencer. The 
chapter ends up with an indictment: “From and through organisms we 
first learnt to look upon the whole of nature as having a history and a 
life. Imperceptibly we have been led to study life, the genesis of things, 
on the large scale and in the abstract, and in so doing have lost sight of 
the life which goes on around and near us. Both the morphological and 
genetic views of nature started with a biological interest, but have 
gradually lost sight of it.” This seems to us too hard a judgment, but 
it leads to the next chapter. 

To our thinking there is no more successful chapter in the book than 
that which discusses the vitalistic view of nature—conventionally stated, 
the physiological point of view. Here the author follows the swings of 
the pendulum between vitalistic and materialistic schools. Bichat and 
Liebig, Johannes Miiller and Claude Bernard, Lotze and Du Bois- 
Reymond, and the other masters are duly recognised, and the influence 
of each is appreciated. “Have we come nearer an answer to the ques- 
tion, What is Life? At one time, for a generation which is passing 
away, we apparently had. But a closer scrutiny has convinced most of 
us that we have not The spectre of a vital principle still 

Neither the physiological nor the 
psychological unity is intelligible to us The dilemma of the 
purely mechanical and the vitalistic biological theories, and the com- 
promises between these, lead on to the psycho-physical view of nature, 
which we leave to the reviewer of the third volume. 

We have interested ourselves for years in the history of biology 
since the time of Buffon, and Merz has paid us the compliment of using 
our historical sketch with some approbation. In many respects he con- 
firms our impressions and verdicts, and we can only say that his treat- 
ment of the subject which we tried to tackle has filled us with envious 
admiration. 
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In his retrospect Merz says that “the most important outcome of the 
scientific work of the century does not lie in the region of thought, but 
rather in that of practical application.” When we think of the doctrine of 
the conservation of energy, or the theory of the ether, or the conception of 
genetic continuity, or the doctrine of descent, or the theory of natural 
selection, and so on, the author’s verdict seems somewhat hard-hearted. 
Another general impression is of great interest. “In almost every 
instance, in following up the various aspects of scientific thought, I have 
had to show how they have brought us to problems which cannot be 
solved by the means which we call scientific or exact; and in many 
instances I have shown how the foremost scientific thinkers themselves 
have been led up to inquiries which they variously termed philosophical, 
metaphysical, logical, or psychological. Such has notably been the case 


with the ultimate conceptions of the atomic theory, of the doctrine of. 


energy, and, still more, with the conceptions which underlie the scientific 
treatment of the phenomena of life and consciousness. The further we 
have advanced from the simple mechanical conceptions of motion and 
inertia and mass, into the phenomena of the actual world of natural objects 
which exhibit order, development, purpose, and consciousness, the more we 
have been obliged to make use of terms not capable of being defined by the 
simple categories of exact or mathematical thought; and with whatever 
zeal some of the foremost thinkers have in the course of the century 
attempted to express these more indefinite conceptions in terms of 
mechanical science, they have only partially succeeded, and have certainly 
failed in banishing them from the scientific vocabulary. Such conceptions 
have always crept in again, proving that they are indispensable even to the 
purely scientific comprehension or description of natural objects, or of 
nature as a whole.” In other words, science has not explained and does 
not attempt to explain the terms of its formule; the biologist, for 
instance, postulates life which he cannot explain, but, given organisms, he 
seeks to show how the gradual ascent of life may be accounted for. Even if 
the gulf between vital metabolism and non-vital chemical changes were 
bridged, it would mean an increased draft on the credit account of “ the 
properties of matter”; and there is not the remotest chance that the bank 
of common sense will allow the biologist to run any more adventures for 
the metabolic—far less the mechanical—exploitation of the kingdom of 
the conscious. 

“There are two words which stand out prominently as indicating 
the two grand and complementary conceptions which either underlie all 
scientific inquiry or result from it.” The first of these is Orper—an 
intelligible order, a kinetic order, a progressive order—the closer defini- 
tion of which forms one of the main themes of the author’s erudite 
narrative. The analysis and formulation of this order is scientific 
business ; “the subject which remains for philosophical discussion is not 
any special form of order, but the fact that any kind of order exists at all, 
and that it is accessible to the human intellect. Clearly this is a question 
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which affects Nature, the object, as much as the human Intellect, the 
subject. But if the idea of Order underlies all scientific thought, 
standing as it were at the entrance of scientific reasoning, there is 
another idea which stands at the end of all scientific thought. This is 
the idea of Uniry in its most impressive form as Individuality. It 
remains over as an ultimate empirical fact to which scientific reasoning 
advances, of equal importance with Order.” Personally, we should prefer 
to say that what scientific investigation discloses is an initial and 
fundamental order, which is continually unifying itself afresh, through 
a process which we call evolution, the best flower of the process being 
the developing human spirit. What Merz says is that “the scientific 
mind advances from the idea of order or arrangement to that of unity 
through the idea of continuity,” and we suppose that we mean the 
same thing. 

Why is this book so fascinating, with all its scholarly details, with all 
its inevitable technicalities, with all its patient tracking of scientific 
thought through labyrinthine turns and twists? The author gives the 
answer: “The reason why the conceptions of order, unity, and individu- 
ality have received so much attention lies in this, that they have not only 
a logical meaning as instruments of thought, but also, as the words them- 
selves indicate, a practical meaning, being bound up with the highest 
ethical and esthetical, as well as with our social and religious interests. 
The word order means something more than arrangement when we speak 
of the social or moral order; the word unity is more than an arithmetical 
conception when we speak of the unity of action or of purpose, or the 
unity of design in art ; the word individuality acquires a higher meaning 
in the term personality.” We respectfully and gratefully salute the 
author ! 

J. Arrour THomson. 

Universiry oF ABERDEEN. 


Early Hebrew Story: Its Historical Background.—By John P. Peters, 
D.D.—London: Williams & Norgate. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1904. 


Tuts small book on a great subject deserves a welcome, both for its own 
sake and for the author’s. Dr Peters is the Episcopal rector of a large 
parish in New York, where, we may be sure, he does not let the grass 
grow under his feet, and can only enjoy in the quiet of the night what 
Milton calls the “still air of delightful studies.” He has also done good 
service in the past both as Professor of Biblical Literature in the Episcopal 
Seminary at Philadelphia, and as the first leader of the expedition to 
Babylonia sent out in 1888 by the University of Pennsylvania and by 
26a 
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some public-spirited citizens. Of this arduous but delightful exploring 
work the two stately volumes, Nippur, or Explorations and Adventures on 
the Euphrates (second edition, 1898), are the monuments. The present 
work displays the same enthusiasm and the same manly frankness as the 
narrative of exploration, nor can I think that it was necessary to publish 
a highly favourable expression of opinion by the Faculty of the American 
Theological Seminary under whose auspices the lectures which compose 
this work were delivered. 

The phrase “early Hebrew story” itself clearly shows the lecturer's 
point of view. It is not history that we seek in the early books of the 
Old Testament. As Gunkel—as frank and as reverent a scholar as Dr 
Peters—well says, “'The writing of history is not an innate endowment of 
the human mind,” and our author (following, if one remembers right, our 
own lamented Earle) compares the beginning of Israelitish history with 
David to the beginning of English historical writing with Alfred. Com- 
parisons, indeed, abound in these pages. The deliverance from Egypt, which 
“ stamped and influenced the thought of Israel for ever,” is likened to the 
“War of the Revolution,” to which the remark is added that the events 
of the following period passed away in both cases from the popular 
memory. Similarly, the literary effect of the conquest of Samaria on 
Jerusalem and Judah is paralleled by that of Constantinople in 1453 a.p. 
on Rome and the West. 

More important, however, are the introductory hints on the place of early 
Israel in the history of contemporary civilisation. It is suggestively said 
that “the nation of Israel came into being in the struggles and confusion 
of (these same) dark ages, one of the world’s great periods of travail, 
between 1300 and 1000 3.c.,” and that “ David’s reign, which we may place 
about 1000 z.c., represents the recommencement of a period of enlighten- 
ment ” (p. 43). 

In Lectures II.-IV. we are introduced to the views of a historical or 
archeological critic of the Old Testament on the formation of the Twelve 
Tribes, on the patriarchs, and on the tempting subject of Survivals, 
Legendary and Mythical. Apart from information common to all good 
books of a critical tendency concerned with this subject, one may indicate 
two or three statements about which the oft-repeated “I suggest” or 
“J think” (so natural to a lecturer) is specially justified. First, the 
suggestion that the four tribes called sons of concubines were originally 
Canaanite tribes or clans, which were subdued or attached by the Leah 
tribes and the Rachel tribes respectively. Next, the idea that “ the 
tendency to reckon the component parts of the nation by twelve . . . may 
be due, not to the influence of lunar worship, but merely to a method of 
numerical calculation,” the method, namely, of counting the closed hand 
or fist in addition to counting the fingers of the hand (pp. 55-57). 
Next, the theory that the personal name Samson (Shimshon) and the 
place-name Beth-shemesh suggest a connection with a non-Israelitish god, 
and so favour the view about the four “sons of concubines” mentioned 
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3 above. Next, the idea that Psalm xlii.—xliii. was, in its original form, a 


m of the old northern shrine of Dan—an idea which, one fears, may 
indicate a belief in the substantial accuracy of verse 7 in the received 
text. And lastly, the suggestion that the ancient hero Daniel (Ezek. 
xiv. 14) “may have been in some way connected with the same tradition 
or the same conception which shows itself in the name of the tribe Dan” 
(p. 93). Whatever may be thought of these interesting ideas, it will be 
granted that Dr Peters’ view of the origination of the stories of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and, to some extent, Joseph, in myths, legends, and tradi- 
tions of sanctuaries is a sound one. His view of Joseph, it may be noted, 
is affected by his acceptance of the view maintained lately both in Germany 
and in England (see Encyclopedia Biblica, “‘ Joseph”) that the story of 
Joseph’s viziership under the Pharaoh is a reflection of the conditions of 
the rule of Amen-hotep IV. of Egypt and his apparently Semitic vizier, 
Janhamu. Whether the lecturer is right in laying so much stress on the 
connection of the S. Babylonian city called Uru and the Mesopotamian 
city of Harran with the cultus of the Babylonian moon-god Sin, is ques- 
tioned by the present reviewer. That “Ur of the Chaldees” is Uru has 
often been said, but not yet proved. Nor is it perhaps a good extension of 
the theory which makes Abraham’s family connected with the cultus of Uru 
and Harran, to say that in the “ Judzan narrative” Abraham “ stands in a 
similar relation to what was evidently in primitive times a famous seat of 
the same worship south of Palestine” (p. 158). And though the reviewer 
himself once held the same view, he now feels bound to warn the student 
against believing too easily the connection of Milcah and Sarah with the 
goddesses associated with the god Sin at Harran (p. 170). But he tempers 
this friendly censure by admitting the tact and insight with which the 
lecturer has treated the difficult subject of the “sexual cult ” (pp. 181-184). 

But again the questioning spirit revives when one is asked to believe 
that Moses is partly at least a historical figure. Alas! how gladly would 
one believe it! But where are the historical elements? The case seems to 
the reviewer only in part analogous to that of the Babylonian king Sargon 
of Agadé. No one can now be found to doubt that this Sargon is a 
historical personage with mythic accretions. But can one really venture 
to say the like of Moses? Unfortunately, we have to be told that “the 
scope of these lectures will not permit” the lecturer “ to discuss the question 
of what Moses did” (p. 194). Possibly a discussion would have revealed 
the fact that only the thinnest of partitions (but see the startling words on 
p. 96) separates the lecturer from critics who may be thought to be a trifle 
bolder. For Dr Peters strives to be as far as possible conciliatory. He 
will not object to the remark that he is sound on the significance of 
Abraham ; equal frankness on the part of other Church scholars is perhaps 
to be desired. 

At this point, it may be allowed to call attention to the recognition or 
discovery of the place-name “ the field of Abram” in the great list of names 
connected with the invasion of Palestine by Sheshonk I. Professor Erman 
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made the discovery some time ago, but—such is his wealth of material— 
forgot it. It was reserved for Professor J. H. Breasted (of Chicago Uni- 
versity) to re-make it and to publish it (see the American Journal of 
Semitic Literatures, October 1904). This seems to the reviewer to confirm 
his own opinion that Abram is, not primarily a personal name, but the 
name of a district or region. 

Lecture V. brings us into the thick of eagerly debated problems 
relative to the Hebrew cosmogony and views of primeval history. That 
additions of importance to critical discussion have been made by the 
lecturer can hardly be claimed. His view that the name Enoch may be 
connected with the last member of the Babylonian name En-medur-anki is 
surely very unfortunate, and he has missed the best solution of the problem 
relative to those names of the primeval Babylonian kings in Berossus, with 
which Professor Fritz Hommel has compared the names in the primitive 
Hebrew genealogies (Gen. iv., v.). But here again our gratitude to the 
frank and genial lecturer far outweighs our sense of an occasional falling 
short, which indeed may be due to a want of judgment in the reviewer, who 
cannot claim to be in agreement with Dr Peters (see the American Journal 
of Theology, October 1904) on all fundamental critical questions. The 
concluding lecture on the Moral Value of Early Hebrew Story is all that 
could be desired for a general audience. 

Once more, a hearty welcome to this excellent work. Only, let the 
reader remember that there is, or at least ought to be, no such thing as 
critical orthodoxy, and that from scholars of different schools but of equal 
honesty and reverence there is much for the duly prepared reader to learn. 


T. K. CHryne. 
Oxrorp. 


Paulus: sein Leben und Wirken.—Von Prof. Lic. Dr. Carl Clemen. 
I. Teil: Untersuchung. II. Teil: Darstellung. —Giessen: J. 
Ricker’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1904. 


Ir is some time since there last appeared a comprehensive work on 
the Apostle Paul, written on a considerable scale, and aiming at strict 
historical accuracy. Of discussion of the Acts and of the Epistles there 
has indeed been no lack, as the reader of the new Encyclopedias can tell. 
In this country and in America, the Epistles have been dissected into 
fragments and their authenticity disproved; English scholars have 
examined the antiquities of the subject, mostly with a view to proving 
that Acts may be entirely trusted, and that the Epistles are thoroughly 
in keeping with their situation in history; and in Germany critical 
historical examination has gone hand in hand with a profounder study 
of Pauline doctrine and its relation to the various movements of the early 
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Church. He must be a bold man who undertakes to control and digest 
all the material that has accumulated since Baur, Renan, and Hausrath 
wrote their books on Paul, and to tell us how the foundations now stand, 
and what kind of building may be properly erected on them. 

No one acquainted with the books published by Prof. Clemen ten 
years ago, his Chronologie and his Einheitlichkeit der Paulinischen Briefe, 
1893 and 1894, can doubt his capacity for the task he has now undertaken. 
In the former he examined the Acts and the Epistles historically, and 
propounded theories of his own as to the composition of Acts and the order 
in which the Epistles were written. In the latter he collected a great 
mass of information as to the various modern attempts to determine how 
the materials of the Epistles stood before they were edited in their present 
form. In this book his attitude was in the main conservative ; he declined, 
for good reasons shown in each case, the vast majority of the proposals 
to dissect the Epistles into smaller original pieces, and to discard sections 
of them, larger or shorter, as due to the editor. A number of these 
proposals, however, he adopted, and he put forward some of his own. 
These books proved him to be a scholar of immense patience and diligence, 
as well as of great resource and acumen, and they are cited by every 
writer on Paul’s life and teaching. 

Prof. Clemen’s new book on Paul is a handsome work in two volumes, 
the first containing discussions which go over the ground of his earlier 
works, but contain many modifications of his earlier views; the second 
giving the “narrative,” and forming an independent work, which may 
be read by itself, but is furnished with references to the pages in the 
first volume. 

The volume entitled “ Discussion” does not form exactly light reading : 
no reader of Prof. Clemen’s former books would expect it, nor would it be 
in place. It is and must be a dry business, however necessary, to deal 
with sources of history, and to determine what treatment they have 
undergone from the hands through which they passed, and how far 
they are to be accepted as genuine and credible. After a short preface, 
in which the miraculous is put aside as not pertinent to the fixing of 
historical truth (we may believe in miracle in the sense of mirabile, a 
wonderful thing connected with religious experience, not in the sense of 
miraculum, a breach of natural law), we are at once introduced to the 
objections which have been made to the Pauline Epistles by Dutchmen 
and others. The general objections, such as those of van Manen, are 
disposed of in a few pages, partly by citations from Clement and 
other early writers, but principally by the evidence of the life and 
reality with which the Pauline epistles are so full. The individual epistles 
are then taken up and we are conducted through each of them, as in the 
earlier book on the unity, each proposed excision or rearrangement or 
emendation being subjected to careful argument. Here Prof. Clemen 
expects the reader to know something about the course of the discussion ; 
he does not tell us in the text whose proposal he is considering, but at 
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once deals with it as if we knew all about it. Only in the notes does 
he tell us against whom he is arguing, and who agrees with him; and as 
this is done very fully, the book forms a complete guide to the literature 
of the subject, and the various views hitherto taken. As we read, we 
find that the author has changed his position on many points: with great 
candour and modesty, he names himself now and then among those 
against whom he is arguing. The changes he has undergone are in a 
conservative direction: he now retains passages in the Epistles which he 
formerly excised, and drops some of his historical reconstructions. 
Galatians, Romans, both Thessalonians, Colossians, with Philemon and 
Philippians, are accepted nearly as they are, Romans xvi. being now taken, 
after Sanday and Headlem, as addressed not to Ephesus but to Rome, 
though the doxology is, as formerly contended, a later addition. The Cor- 
inthian epistles are also held to be thoroughly genuine, but 2 Corinthians 
is held, as is now so commonly done, to be made up of two letters, that 
standing x.-xiii. having been written before i.—ix., as stated in Kennedy’s 
book on T'he Second and Third Epistles to the Corinthians.’ Only 2 Cor. 
vi. 14-vii. 1 is out of place; it is a part of the pre-canonical letter 
referred to 1 Cor. vi. 9. On Galatians there is an elaborate argument 
on the North or South Galatian question, and the latter view is 
adopted, mainly for the broader reasons stated by Ramsay, though 
Ramsay’s subsidiary reasons are mostly declined. With this it is con- 
nected, that Prof. Clemen in this book gives up the late date of Galatians, 
which was an outstanding feature of his Chronologie, and now holds it to 
be the earliest of the epistles. Colossians is assigned to the Cesarean, not 
the Roman captivity. Ephesians is, as before, denied to be a work of 
Paul; and of the Pastoral Epistles only some fragments of a personal nature 
are accepted, as they are by Moffatt and many scholars, but these with 
great confidence. 

In the detailed examination of Acts which follows that of the Epistles 
we find the author faithful in the main to his former positions, but not 
incapable of altering them in cases where new light has shone. His instincts 
are conservative as to the matter of the narratives; he accepts as credible 
the cures of the Apostles, so similar to those in the Gospels, the person of 
Simon Magus, the communistic arrangements of the early Church, the 
mission of Paul and Barnabas by the Church at Antioch (only not in any 
hierarchical sense), the vows taken on various occasions by Paul. He does 
not accept what he calls legendary ornamentations, as in the stories of 
Ananias and Sapphira, of the death of Herod, of the opening of the prison 
at Philippi. He believes therefore in a good early source, which was 
treated in various ways afterwards. Acts, as we have it, follows that source 
in the main, but in viii. 3-xi. 19 there is disorder; Philip’s journey to 
Samaria should come later, and the episode of Cornelius which formed the 
initiation of Peter into the Gentile mission. The speeches are by the 
editor, though the situations of them and the main ideas in them may be 
authentic. ‘The view that Paul only preached to Gentiles after finding 
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that the synagogue rejected the Gospel is unhistorical; he went to the 
synagogue first, but at once looked out in every place he came to for 
a way of approaching the Gentile population. The “James-clauses” in 
chap. xv. are not authentic, nor the meeting, chap. xxviii., with the Jews 
at Rome. The “ we-source” is of the highest value ; it was written by Luke, 
soon after the events recorded. Who wrote Acts as a whole, or where the 
book was written, we cannot tell. The author of it was acquainted with 
Josephus, and uses him. Prof. Clemen considers throughout Acts the 
comparative merits of the canonical text (a) and that of Codex Beze and 
other authorities (8), and comes uniformly to the conclusion that the 
former is closer to the facts, and to be preferred. 

Are any facts about the Apostle Paul to be gleaned from the 
Apocryphal Acts, now being so successfully studied? From the Acts of 
Paul (the literary composition of which Prof. Clemen discusses minutely, in 
connection with Schmidt’s edition now published of the Coptic Acts, in the 
present number of the Zeitschrift fiir die NT’. Wissenschaft; Miscellen zu 
den Paulusakten, p. 228-sqq.), he decides that nothing is to be gained ; these 
Acts not being based on old oral tradition, but due to the invention of the 
presbyter of Asia, who, as Tertullian tells us, wrote the book to glorify Paul. 
The famous description of the Apostle’s personal appearance is declared to 
be nothing more than conventional ; whether Thecla ever existed it is 
impossible to say. Prof. Clemen believes the story of the crucifixion of 
Peter in the Acts of Peter to be historical, as readers of his Niedergefahren 
zu den Toten already know, and is inclined to accept some statements 
about Paul, both in this book and in the later Acts of Peter and Paul; 
conflicting here with Lipsius and with Schmiedel in his article on Simon 
Peter, Encyclop. Bibl. 4609-19. . 

The volume of “ Discussion ” concludes with a chapter on the chronology 
of Paul. Prof. Clemen finds it difficult to fix any absolute dates in this 
chronology. He thinks it impossible to determine the year of the 
accession of Festus on which Harnack’s chronology is based, and all the 
other proposed attachments to secular history are to his eyes uncertain. 
It is necessary, therefore, to count forward from the year of the conversion, 
which was that after the Crucifixion, here fixed by arguments from the 
Gospels at Easter 30 a.p.; and the statements in Acts fill up the time 
satisfactorily from 31 to August 64, the end of the two years’ imprisonment 
at Rome, which is also the date, Prof. Clemen holds, of the Apostle’s death. 
The attempt to fix the order of the Epistles, from their relation to each 
other in point of doctrine, is in this book declared to be impossible, with 
the exception that those epistles in which the Apostle looks forward to 
seeing the Parousia without dying, i.e. 1 Thess., 1 Cor., are earlier than 
those in which he looks forward to his own death and resurrection, 2 Cor., 
Rom., Philippians. The order of the Epistles arrived at in the Chronologie 
was 1 and 2 Thess., 1 and 2 Cor., Rom., Gal., 1 Phil., Col., and Philemon, 
2 Phils. In the present book we find the order Gal., 1 and 2 Thess., 
1 Cor., 2 Cor. x.-xiii., 2 C. i-ix., fragments in 2 Tim. and Titus, Rom., 
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Col. and Philemon, fragments in 2 Tim. from Ceesarea and from Rome, 
Philippians. 

It seems right that when a theologian of high repute publishes a new 
work, the main results should be stated at which he has arrived, and that, 
when he has changed his views, this should be mentioned, so that he may 
no longer be connected with positions he has ceased to hold. This is all 
we have done up to this point. Full examination will no doubt appear 
of what Prof. Clemen has now advanced as to the Acts and the Epistles, the 
Apocryphal Acts, and the chronology. His first volume must be regarded 
as a work of great importance, to be studied by every serious reader of the 
New Testament, both as a guide to the present course of critical discussion 
and as an independent and most suggestive contribution to exegesis. 

The second volume, the “ Narrative,” can be read by itself. The lay 
reader will find in it a representation of the life and doctrine of Paul which 
he can read with ease, and which places the subject before him as it stands 
after the work of criticism has been thoroughly done. To the student it 
offers the advantage of a full set of references to the former volume, which 
enable him to examine step by step the critical substructure on which the 
narrative proceeds. Every kind of reader will admire the writer’s freedom 
from prejudice, and his habit of drawing from scholars of every type what 
is substantial and valuable. On the one hand, he has not forgotten Baur, 
Renan, or Straatman, or Pfleiderer, while, on the other, he cites freely Ramsay 
and Zahn, and has an eye for recent philological and antiquarian research. 

The opening chapters on the Roman and the Jewish world in which 
Paul was brought up are extremely well informed and illuminating state- 
ments. Ramsay’s article on the religion of Greece and Asia Minor in 
the new volume of the Bible Dictionary might have added something to 
the former chapter had it been published sooner ; and as to the statements 
on Greek philosophy when Christianity appeared, much more will be 
found in the opening of Pfleiderer’s Urchristenthum, 2nd edition, than Prof. 
Clemen could make room for; but all that is given is to the point. The 
chapter on the primitive Church contains an admirable condensed state- 
ment of the doctrine of Christ; it is shown how Jesus occupied a more 
advanced position as to sin and forgiveness than did Paul, though the God 
believed in was in both cases the same. What Prof. Clemen believes to be 
historical of the first eight chapters of Acts is then related, and we come 
to Paul. Here Tarsus has first to be dealt with in its geographical, scenic, 
political, educational and philosophical aspects ; then we are taken over the 
route by which the young Jew travelled to Jerusalem, and are told of what 
he saw, and of the life and training he had there; then we hear of the inner 
experience by which he broke inwardly with the law while yet a Jew, for this 
is the meaning Prof. Clemen gives to the words, Gal. ii. 19, “ I through the 
law died to the law,” and was prepared to accept the Gospel. The journey 
to Damascus also is graphically treated: when we come to the conversion 
it is very briefly stated, and no comments are made on it, our author not 
showing a tendency to fine writing here or anywhere. In the following 
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chapter, on the new views, a very complicated discussion is presented in a 
simple form in a few pages, not with the logical sharpness we almost 
expect from a German writer dealing with this theme ; conclusions are 
put forward rather than arguments. Here we have references to the 
discussions of Beyschlag, Holtzmann, Titius, Pfleiderer, Cone, and others. 
The chapter is a marvel of arrangement and condensation. 

We need not follow the writer in his treatment of the Apostle’s career. 
He often reminds us of Conybeare and Howson by the care with which he 
brings before us the natural beauties of the Aegean and the sites famous in 
mythology or history near which Paul passed on his travels, though he con- 
fesses that the Apostle was indifferent to both. In these matters also the 
latest information has been sought : the geographical articles of the Encycl. 
Bibl. are much quoted. The narrative is singularly uncontroversial in 
tone. The writer having made up his mind that though the facts deduc- 
ible from the Epistles are of the first authority, the facts contained in 
Acts are also to be accepted where they do not conflict with the Epistles, 
proceeds to weave a story out of the two sets of facts, so as to do justice 
to both. The result, as we know already in this country, of such an 
undertaking is an account of the Apostle somewhat lacking in interest. 
Facts from the two sources are placed side by side, and stand there, stiff and 
awkward, like soldiers accidentally mixed together from different regiments. 
Take, for example, the account of the foundation of the church at Thessa- 
lonica. From the epistle we learn that the believers at Thessalonica came 
to the Church direct from heathenism, 1 Thess. i. 9; that Paul wrought at 
his trade among them, and was long enough with them to set them an 
example of good Christian living, dealing with them individually, forming 
strong bands of affection with them, and teaching them all the various parts 
of Christian belief and duty. Acts gives quite a different story; that Paul 
preached in the synagogue at Thessalonica, founding on the Scriptures and 
teaching lessons about the Jewish Messiah with such effect that some of 
the Jews believed, and in addition to these a -number of proselytes. 
According to Acts, moreover, Paul was only three weeks, or the inside of 
four weeks, at Thessalonica. In Clemen, ii. 157, we are told that what 
Paul says, 1 Thess. i. 5, ii. 2, of his effective preaching when he came to 
Thessalonica, refers to his addresses in the synagogue, which his Gentile con- 
verts only knew by report; and that he carried on a mission both to the 
Jews and to the Gentiles at the same time. That is no doubt probable, 
but Acts does not say so, and shows itself in this case so imperfect a 
witness that its statements are scarcely entitled to be taken up into the 
narrative. The line adopted by Prof. Clemen yields a somewhat external 
and unsatisfying picture of Paul’s experiences and actions. The story is 
not told from the Apostle’s point of view, nor animated, it must be said, 
by vivid enough appreciation of the motives and principles which nerved 
him for his great contendings. We are present in his journeys, and told 
accurately what he saw, and who was with him at each place—no one could 
have told us all this more admirably. But the Council at Jerusalem is dis- 
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posed of in five pages, in which we are told that “Paul took Titus with 
him to Jerusalem as a living proof of the rightness of his position”; and 
then, on the same page (139), that ‘ Paul would not have been disinclined to 
circumcise Titus, out of consideration for the Jews and Jewish Christians, 
only he was afraid those Judaists would make capital out of the occurrence, 
and make it a precedent in dealing with Gentile Christians.” This is 
referred to at the close of the book as showing how capable Paul was of 
compromise and of being guided by circumstances. But in the account of 
the Council, Prof. Clemen does not appear to realise the gravity of the ques- 
tion which was there decided, nor the greatness of Paul’s anxiety about it. 
Surely Galatians teaches us that the demand for the circumcision of the 
Gentile Christians was not one on which he was likely at that time to 
compromise. 

In the accounts of the Epistles, which he introduces each at its due 
place, Prof. Clemen gives an abridged version of the original, and does not 
enter on explanation, even of difficult passages, as he could so well have 
done. The book leaves us, therefore, with the impression that it is the 
Paul of Acts rather than the Paul-of the Epistles who has been placed 
before us, and that more is needed for a knowledge of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles as he was. The admirable sketch of the personality (p. 314) is 
too short to remove this impression. We conclude this very inadequate 
notice of a book of great value by quoting a passage in which what some 
readers may feel wanting in the earlier parts of the narrative is in part 
supplied (p. 317):—‘ Paul was an enthusiast—not only inasmuch as he 
had visions and spoke with tongues more than any of his converts, but 
more especially from the fact that he conceived the plan of bringing his 
mission to bear on the whole world in the year or two which, at first at 
least, he believed to be allowed him till the coming of the Lord. True, he 
thought only of the countries adjoining the Mediterranean, and even, of 
these, left Egypt and Africa out of account; yet was the task he undertook 
a most enormous one. We experience something like a feeling of awe 
when we see how, even at the time when he was forced to leave Ephesus 
and Corinth behind him, he held fast his intention to penetrate further to 
the West ; and how, a prisoner at Ceesarea, and then at Rome, he conceived 
ever new plans, and thought it possible that after his appeal to the 
Emperor was heard, he should be delivered from the jaws of the lion, 
and discharge his office as a preacher among all the Gentiles. How many 
other difficulties, besides, had he to contend with—bodily weakness, poverty, 
the attacks of enemies of every kind. In truth, only an extraordinary 
enthusiasm could have remained steadfast, in spite of all this, to the aim 
he had once set himself, and kept him from growing weary, till his life 
itself came to an end.” 

MENZIEs. 
University or St ANDREws. 
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Ideals of Science and Faith_—Edited by George E. Hand.— 
George Allen. 


Tus striking little volume entirely justifies its modest claim to be an 
effort towards that reorganisation and reconstruction in which religion 
and science must go hand in hand. Necessarily of varying degrees of 
excellence, the essays contained within its covers may be said to be 
cumulative in value; for, although each is written independently of 
the others, yet they are mutually complementary, and even, with one 
single exception, mutually confirmatory. Always vigorous and often 
both clear and cogent, most of them—though not quite all—achieve 
that fine simplicity which results from mastery of difficult and complex 
problems, the elimination of every unnecessary word or thought. 

In these ten papers we find, on the one hand, distinguished and 
representative men of science, and, on the other hand, typical men of 
faith, whose names are of themselves enough to indicate that they do 
not all come from one small camp. 

The editor tells us that he sought to suggest a discussion, not to 
close it ; and how wide is the scope of that discussion may be incidentally 
indicated by mentioning that the contributions which come with the 
most conclusive weight are the three essays by Sir Oliver Lodge, already 
familiar to readers of the Hibbert Journal, the little paper by Professor 
Muirhead, and the Apologia of Father Waggett. 

Any utterance of Sir Oliver Lodge must necessarily command attention ; 
his three essays here reprinted, even had they appeared anonymously, would 
still have been of the utmost importance. At once lucid and illuminating, 
they are likely to appeal, by the perfection of their style, even to those 
who differ most from the writer. 

That so-called science and so-called religion seem to clash, only 
through the narrowness and limitation which too often in either takes 
the name of orthodoxy, but that “the region of Religion and the region 
of a completer Science are one” (p. 48); that, though we often speak 
as if God Himself could not alter what we are pleased to call “the course 
of Nature,” yet we ourselves constantly alter the inanimate processes of 
Nature; that the frequent answering of our prayers, through the actions 
of our fellow-creatures, may well have its parallel in the Divine help 
given through an unseen “cloud of witnesses” (pp. 40, 41 and 42); that 
we too readily ignore the daily and hourly influences which, “though 
beyond the pale of science, are some of them inside the Universe of fact ” 
(p. 37)—all this the author urges with a straightforward clearness and 
common sense which cannot fail to leave their mark on any unprejudiced 
mind. And, accepting the animal genealogy of the mortal body—our 
“moving tent” amid the dust and whirl of time—he is not entirely silent 
as to the conceivably higher ancestry of that inmate, concerning whom 
Browning wrote that, when the Master honours his lowly roof, none 
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who look upon “the human face Divine” can doubt that He is “in 
residence.” 

Professor Geddes and Professor Arthur Thomson, in the admirable 
paper which follows, point out that science is an intellectual attitude 
rather than a body of facts, and that, though it may be the duty of 
the ideal biologist—in other moods perhaps poet, philosopher, or theologian, 
—in seeking to “ interpret scientifically the nature, continuance, and evolu- 
tion of life, .... to make his sensory experience of them as full as 
possible, . . . . and to arrange them in ordered series, to detect their 
inter-relations and likenesses of sequence, to reduce them to simpler 
terms, to find their common denominator, and finally to sum them up 
in a general formula, which he often, unfortunately, calls a ‘law, .... 
he does not delude himself by imagining that his ‘law’ is an explanation 
of the facts which it formulates” (pp. 52, 53). 

In common with other contributors to the volume, these two essayists 
are careful to note that, as Karl Pearson has said, “the problem of 
whether life is or is not a mechanism, is not a question of whether the 
same things, ‘matter’ and ‘force,’ are or are not at the back of organic 
or inorganic phenomena,—of what is at the back of either class of 
sense-impressions we know absolutely nothing,—but of whether the con- 
ceptual shorthand of the physicist, this ideal world of ether, atom, and 
molecule, will or will not also suffice to describe the biologist’s perceptions ” 
(p. 56). 

As regards the problems of heredity and the theory of evolution, they 
emphasise the importance of remembering that “the fact of variability has 
to be set against that of continuity, and the plastic power of environment 
against the persisting power of natural inheritance” (p. 60). That which 
makes for ever-increasing differentiation and integration, makes also towards 
“ ever completer unfolding or liberation of the psychical life” (p. 62). They 
pause, moreover, upon the fact that, though we know not when or how Man 
emerged, “it is unthinkable that the evolution process should break down 
at the finish” (p. 66). Exceedingly just is their condemnation of the 
cheap or coarse processes by which Darwin’s picture of the struggle for 
existence has been degraded and brutalised in its process of reproduction at 
the hands of less cautious and reverent disciples, whereas “the struggle 
for existence is [hardly more than] a convenient formula for a certain 
aspect of life” (p. 72). Biology and theology, they say, are both seeking 
to establish the unity of Nature. And if biology is revealing new methods 
and new possibilities of uplifting and regenerating the race, can it not 
also be contended that the development of theology itself “may be 
recognised as the continual endeavour to express and symbolise, for the 
individual and for the race, the mystery, the process, the ecstasy, the 
agony, the progress, and the ideals of Life” (p. 79), so that “ biological 
science must indeed become the handmaid of religion” to whom the 
theologian can offer “ the interpretation of Life” (p. 80)? 

1 “ Parleyings with Certain People,” p. 155. 
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Even more fundamental, perhaps, is the carefully expounded argument 
of Professor Muirhead. He asks whether it be possible that the “path 
to a more spiritual view of the world which a generation ago seemed to be 
closing, has once again been re-opened.” His paper is designed to show 
that, “so far as psychology is concerned, the evidence points to the open 
door” (p. 85). Like the previous writers, he too maintains that the failure 
of a mechanical explanation of the universe is in no way dependent on the 
defeat of abiogenesis—a defeat which may at any moment be reversed. 
It results from a general stultification of the mechanical theory rather 
than from any mere lack of success hitherto in seeking to evoke the organic 
from the inorganic, from no less vast a maladjustment, indeed, than is 
indicated by the fact that, so far, “the attempt to explain the universe 
in terms of physical energy has brought us to an impasse” (p. 97). 
The author’s image of what may await us when, having used physical 
conceptions as keys for the interpretation of a definite order of facts, 
we may not impossibly pass on into a new order which requires 
another kind of handling, is to remind us that “we use a saw to make 
a fiddle; we throw it away when we come to play upon it” (p. 100). 
The physical conceptions—those useful instruments of thought which man 
has fashioned for himself—may, like the saw, have come first, but they 
are not, for that reason, first in dignity; and when psychology has shown 
that, though the evolution of mind has seemed to come last in the order 
of creation, here also “the last shall be first,” then it will be the part 
of philosophy to lead on a step further and show “as it may, that the 
purposes of humanity can only be rendered self-consistent and com- 
prehensible when taken as part of a larger scheme which embraces 
and reconciles them” (p. 102). 

The next essay, in spite of its literary defects—its sometimes inverted 
or clumsy sentences, and sometimes unnecessarily ugly words such as 
“cultural” or “ motivation ”—is singularly suggestive and individual, full 


of power and humour. The writer, Mr Victor Branford, brings his thesis 


before the outward eyes of his readers in two illustrative diagrams which 
should enable the dullest thinker to grasp his contention that neither so- 
called science nor so-called theology holds a monopoly of formalism, or of 
that rigid “ ceremonial” thinking which is often carelessly and misleadingly 
labelled dogma; that, on the contrary, there are among all thinkers and 
workers, whether industrial, political, artistic, philosophical, historical, or 
scientific, not only the two extreme types—the idealist and formalist— 
but also all the multitudinous intervening grades and nuances. He 
maintains, and itfonly needs to be clearly stated to obtain assent, that 
there is a centre of religious idealism where all these varying “ group- 
interests” meet, and strengthen what is highest and best in each; there 
is also an outer circlegof adherents to all the groups, who become slaves 
of their own formule, and losing the vital principle of growth and 
evolution and interaction, mistake means for ends, and tools for achieve- 
ments, become in fact “the victims of their own intellectual machinery.” 
Vou. III.—No. 2. 27 
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What is needed is a sociological crusade from the centre, bringing to bear 
all the forces that regenerate and educate mankind (p. 155). 

Mr Bertrand Russell, with considerable literary ability, sets forth 
what in the last resort is the high faith of an idealist who gives up all 
hope of immortality, that hope with which logically the very idea of God, 
as the Master taught of Him, is necessarily bound up. The ethical beauty 
of this essay is essentially that of Christ’s own arresting words, as they 
are traditionally reported to us, when He taught that only through readi- 
ness to surrender all that is life to a man, is man’s life truly found. 

Professor Patrick Geddes, in his “ Educational Approach,” has left us 
deeply in his debt, if only for his forcible, yet diplomatic, condemnation of 
“the centralising hierarchy, the examination-machine, the inspectorial steam- 
roller,” and that invention so dear to “ mammonised England,” the system 
of “payment by results.” How true it is, for instance, that “the eternal 
ideals may be reached by every road, . yet may be lost at every sign- 
post ” (p. 182), and that, “be it in Chanch schools or in State om, dry-rot 
is dry-rot still” (p. 181). 

The “Presbyterian Approach” of the Rev. John Kelman isaforcible paper, 
temperate, open-minded, just. In its historical interest, its courage, straight- 
forwardness, and simplicity, it is very timely, and will be best honoured by 
giving, in the author’s own words, his appraisement of the right place and 
meaning of our Sacred Books. ‘So far as we have gone, the history of the 
past, viewed by the light in which the newer conception of the Bible has 
placed it, shows that at the present point in the progress of thought, 
science and religion are not in the least degree at strife. They need no 
reconciliation. ‘The facts are God’s facts,’ and the scientific knowledge 
of them is God’s ever new and wonderful revelation, unfolding itself not 
in one book, closed two thousand years ago, but in every book written 
to-day by any honest and competent investigator” (p. 244). 

Very important is Mr Ronald Bayne’s reminder, in the paper which 
follows, that the Bible “was not written by a man, but in sober fact by a 
nation” (p. 250). His essay is mainly a spirited and well-argued plea for an 
English theocracy in the sense in which Maurice and Kingsley understood 
the term. It may be that on some points he goes too far and writes too 
strongly; but there is no school of thought within the Church which can 
be the worse for his judicious lesson that in “the condemnation of any 
natural activity of the human spirit,” . . . . “the injury” may be “just 
as obvious and deplorable in the maimed kingdom as in the unreclaimed 
world”; and that “it is impossible for a son of the Church of England 
to be complacent. What she is is so tormentingly below what she might 
be” (p. 268). 

Father Waggett’s conception of the Church, as here expounded, has 
much in common with what Maurice embodied in his Kingdom of Christ, 
and Loisy in his volume entitled The Gospel and The Church ; but, while 
equally deep and satisfying, and almost equally broad, his thought is more 
impassioned, more eloquent. After maintaining that Christ “came that 
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He might gather together men into one and make them into a Body ” (p. 288) 
—that “the object of all His ministry and passion is to get for Himself and 
make for Himself and . . . . present to God a perfect Church,” he adds on a 
later page that all “ our study of the past, all our anxiety about Sacraments 
and Orders and unity of action, are wholly and finally worthless, unless at 
the ground and root of them there is the care to increase in the essential 
life and joy of God’s presence ” (p. 295). Yet, notwithstanding his beautiful 
image of the Church as defined by her great central Light and, to human 
eyes, necessarily illimitable in those star-like rays which from their very 
nature defy finite measurement and boundary line, those of us who delight 
most in his Apologia may perhaps venture to divide from him when (on 
p. 299) he seems to make the intellectual avowal of our Lord’s Divinity, 
while here on earth, the one test of citizenship in His kingdom; and we 
do so divide, some of us, not only because we are taught to measure men 
by the fruits of character and conduct, rather than by their theological 
opinions, but also because we believe there is many a man who, whilst 
not consciously worshipping the brief earthly manifestation of the Eternal 
Word, yet, in surrendering himself with highest trust and adoration 
to the Infinite Godhead, receives and loves and obeys—and in fact worships 
—all that is symbolised in our imperfect words when we speak of our Lord’s 
Divine Humanity ; just as the devout Jews in the wilderness are said to 
have been baptised into the Christ whom they had never beheld, and 
to drink of that Rock which followed them. 

But a word must now be said about the last essay im the book, 
an essay which is not only valuable in itself, but which is also associated 
with a distinguished name. Mr Ward maintains that the intellectual 
progress retarded by the Roman Catholic Church might, but for her 
influence and authority, have lost in certainty and beneficence what it 
gained in crudeness and rapidity, since, if either so-called science or so- 
called theology had proceeded with too swift a step, retrogression and 
destruction would have alternated with each careless and superficial 
advance. Authority, he thinks, should always guard the traditional 
faith until it is clear that the modification of form involved in its new 
development will in no way mutilate its essence. 

To this it may be answered that those who worship the Truth, believing 
Him also to be the Way and the Life, must ever be content, when once 
they have done their part in sifting evidence and weighing experience, 
to leave the progressive elimination, as well as the progressive evolution, 
to the guardianship of Him who is the Life and Light of men. 


ANNIE MATHESON. 
Wokine. 
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The Religion of the Universe—By J. Allanson Picton, M.A., author of 
New Theories and the Old Faith, The Mystery of Matter, etc.— 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1904.—Pp. 379. 


Tuts interesting volume endeavours to bring up to date the chapters on 
“The Philosophy of Ignorance” and “Christian Pantheism” which 
appeared thirty years ago in the author's treatise on The Mystery of 
Matter. The Religion of the Universe professes to be in substantial 
agreement with the worship of the “ Unknowable,” as set forth in Spencer's 
First Principles. Mr Picton has, however, succeeded in giving to his work 
a much more theistic appearance than Spencer’s agnosticism presents; and 
he has done this by claiming that, though we cannot know God as He is 
in Himself, we can yet progressively learn what He is in relation to 
man. We will first indicate those features which the author regards 
as opposed to theism, but which are, we think, quite in harmony 
with theism as it appears in the writings of thinkers like Lotze and 
Martineau. In the first place, he objects to conceiving of God as the 
“Ultimate Cause” of the Universe, because, he says, philosophy has shown 
that the word “cause” should only mean the antecedent phenomenal 
conditions of an event; yet he himself more than once uses the word in 
its metaphysical sense, as, for instance, when in refuting materialism he 
says, “We are nearer the truth when we think of this Universe as the 
ceaseless interplay of impressions made on us, we know not how, by a Life.” 
What is this but to represent the self-existent Life which makes impres- 
sions on us as exerting precisely the same kind of metaphysical causality as 
that which the theist ascribes to God ? 

Again, Mr Picton is at some pains to prove that the Universe cannot 
have a First Cause, because there is no reason to think that the cosmical 
process had a beginning in time. The more recent theists to whom we 
have referred are quite at one with our author here ; for they do not assent 
to the statement made by some earlier theists that “an infinite regress 
of scientific causes is unbelievable.” They conceive that all finite and 
dependent existences, present as well as past, have their ground and cause 
in the ever-present, ever-active originating and sustaining energy of the 
Absolute Reality. God, in their view, is not found by seeking for Him in 
the distant past, but by penetrating into the heart of present reality. And 
when Mr Picton further asks, How could a Universe be created of nothing ? 
these theists would reply that finite entities appear to arise by God’s self- 
individuation, to some extent, of His own being; and that, therefore, 
both matter and mind are modes of spiritual life. Nor is our author 
really in antagonism with such theism when he contends that personality 
cannot be ascribed to God; for it is clear from several passages in the 
work that he means by this no more than that the inner life of the 
Eternal is unimaginable by us, since our powers of imagination are 
necessarily limited to the experiences of our own finite personal life. 
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Nothing that Mr Picton says disproves man’s ability to think of God 
as an infinite and eternal self-consciousness. Indeed, he himself repeatedly 
speaks of the “ Divine consciousness,” and of “ the super-personal conscious- 
ness of God.” ‘Though this Divine consciousness is not picturable by our 
minds, it is yet thinkable; and a belief in its reality is all that is 
necessary to explain and justify the experience of personal communion 
with the indwelling God. In like manner, when Mr Picton rejects the 
conception of God as an external artificer, he does not thereby refute recent 
theism ; and we venture to think that he is quite mistaken in supposing 
that the force of the argument from design is lessened when philosophers 
no longer think of an opifex deus. 

But while there is much in The Religion of the Universe which 
recent theists would rather welcome than assail, there are also many 
passages that suggest a form of pantheism which can hardly be described 
as “Christian.” The important question, whether it is open to the 
human personality in seasons of temptation to determine itself on either 
the noble or the ignoble side, is treated in an ambiguous way which suggests 
that the writer is sometimes following the deliverance of his own moral 
consciousness, and at other times is adapting his language to Mr Spencer’s 
monistic philosophy. Although he tells us that “the Will is no more than 
a phenomenon,” he evidently holds that the Self which wills is a meta- 
physical reality of some sort. Is, then, this Self free in its moral self-deter- 
minations? In one part of the book Mr Picton appears to assert that it 
is; for he maintains that “the essence of moral evil is sin against God,” 
and that the act of free choice “ involves responsibility and deserves praise 
and blame.” This account of the matter sounds very strange as coming 
from a thinker who dedicates his book to the author of the First 
Principles ; but the explanation appears to be that, when Mr Picton is in 
a Spencerian mood, the so-called moral freedom turns out to be a very 
questionable article; for we are told that “we are so enmeshed and 
involved in untraceable relations to our true and infinite self that it is 
impossible to say how far we are only taking our part in the action of the 
universal will.” But surely it follows from this statement that it must be 
equally impossible for us to say how far moral evil, or sin against God, 
has a real existence. 

Mr Picton’s doctrine that we cannot know God as He is in Himself is 
as little satisfactory to the theist as is his doctrine of moral freedom. 
Our perception of, and devotion to, the Ideal appears utterly meaningless, 
if it involves no true insight into the real nature of God. Artists and 
poets in their worship of Beauty, philosophers in their attempts to 
intellectually apprehend the Ultimate Reality, saints and mystics in their 
consciousness of communion with the Father within them, all believe that, 
however imperfect and distorted may be their vision of God, it is yet a vision 
of some real aspect of the Eternal One. Emerson, when he says, in the. 
essay on “The Oversoul,” that on the ideal side of our being “we lie 
open to the deeps of spiritual nature, to the attributes of God,” appears 
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to give a more satisfactory account of the facts of spiritual insight than 
is presented in Mr Picton’s version of Spencer's agnosticism. 

In this brief notice it has been necessary to confine attention to the 
main ideas which form the framework of our author’s Weltanschauung ; 
but dissent from the fundamental philosophy does not render us ungrateful 
for a volume which is enriched with much original thought, and pervaded 
by the glow of religious emotion. One of the most valuable features of 
the book is the treatment of the apparent natural evil in the world; and 
the very acute and striking remarks on the supposed suffering of animals 
do much to relieve the difficulty which the existence of such suffering presents 
to a theistic reading of the cosmos. 

Cuaries B. Urron. 
Oxrorp. 


The Problem of Ewistence, its Mystery, Struggle, and Comfort, in the Light 
of Aryan Wisdom.—By Manmath C. Mallik, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-law.—London : T. Fisher Unwin, 1904. 


Wuen Matthew Arnold penned his beautiful stanza— 


The East bow’d low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain ; 

She let the legions thunder past, 
And plunged in thought again— 


of what precisely was he thinking? The context shows that he had in 
mind that nearer Asia which was affected by Roman conquest, Syria, and 
especially Judea. But in this connection the lines are not particularly 
appropriate. For though the Jews have made some notable contributions 
to human thought, yet on the whole they were, and are, rather a practical 
than a speculative people. Moreover, instead of bowing low before the 
blast, they hurled themselves with a fanatical fury against the embattled 
might of Rome. Were it not for the word “legions,” we might take 
these lines, apart from their context, to refer to the clattering of Alexander's 
hoplites through India. The Greeks had a great respect for the 
Gymnosophists of that country. Arrian tells us that Alexander, who, 
as the disciple of Aristotle, had leanings towards philosophy, was desirous 
to converse with some of them, but that Dandamis, the head of the school, 
would neither go to him himself nor allow his followers to do so. He 
declared that he wished for nothing which Alexander could give him, and 
feared nothing which Alexander had power to ward off from him. Accord- 
ingly, we are told, Alexander did not try to compel him, since he perceived 
that the man was free indeed. Now, what was it that these naked sages 
of India were thinking about in their long ages of self-absorbed contem- 
plation? We know little enough about it. Or, if there are those among 
us who do know, their knowledge has not yet filtered down into the 
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common stock of thought. Practically we seem to imagine that our own 
philosophy and our own religion, which have their roots in Greece and 
Judza, exhaust the thought of the world. Under these circumstances 
we ought to be grateful to Mr Manmath C. Mallik, whose name proclaims 
him an Oriental, for coming forward to enlighten the Western mind as to 
the wisdom of the ancient Aryan sages of India. The author of this 
book cannot himself be regarded as a very deep thinker. There is more 
of Xenophon than of Plato about him. His work abounds in truisms and 
platitudes, and we occasionally meet statements which it is difficult not 
to regard as foolish. But for all that he is interesting, as giving us a 
new outlook upon the world. He has command of a fluent English style, 
which is sometimes highly rhetorical and likely to appeal to the general 
reader. He is himself well versed in Occidental thought and literature. 
Indeed we are tempted to wish that he knew less about these things, as 
we might then feel more confidence in him as an exponent of pure Indian 
thought. Sometimes an uneasy suspicion suggests itself that we are 
listening to the voice of our old friend Jacob, disguised as a stranger from 
the Far East. Especially is this the case when we read of “Satan” and 
our “first parents.” Still there is an old-world flavour about the book, 
which to some extent guarantees its genuineness. Imagine, for instance, 
a philosopher who at this time of day seriously takes for granted the four 
elements of earth, air, fire, and water as underlying all physical existence ! 
We seem transported back into the atmosphere of the Greek Schools, and 
to be listening to a contemporary or predecessor of the Stoics. * 

Assuming the book then fairly to represent the mental attitude of our 
Aryan brothers, let us see how their way of envisaging the universe differs 
from our own. 

To begin with, that moral and personal God, which we regard as 
essential to the very idea of religion, is wholly absent from their minds. 
In place thereof we find “an omnipresent, omnipotent, omniparous, and 
omnivorous Essence or Ether, from which all spring, in which all have 
their being, and into which all disappear at their dissolution” (p. 111). 
We believe that the soul, having come into being at birth, will continue 
to exist for ever. They believe further that it has existed always. 
Immortality is with them an inseparable attribute of the soul. We 
believe that the soul, after its brief probation in this mortal sphere, 
passes to eternal bliss or eternal woe. They believe that, unless it has 
succeeded in quenching all desire, it will come into earthly existence 
again in a form which is somehow determined by its previous conduct 
(p. 63). “There can be no other explanation,” declares our author, “ for 
the amount of evil which prevails in the world, for the immunity often 
enjoyed in this life by the evil-doer, and for the success which at times 
attends the wicked.” We believe that we are lost and fallen beings and 
have need of a Divine Saviour to restore us to peace with God. They 
believe that there is no help for man save in man. “The human mind 
has no one except its own self to help it to release itself from the bondage 
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of ignorance and of evil desires” (p. 265). We believe in an ultimate 
restitution of all things. They believe that the wheel of existence goes 
on for ever without beginning and without end, remorselessly grinding 
out good and evil, joy and sorrow, and that the thing to be aimed at is 
for the individual to escape from it, and to pass into the still region 
called Nirvana, “where beyond these voices there is peace.” This does 
not consist in annihilation, but in losing the consciousness of self. The 
soul that could do this “ would look with unconcern upon the evanescent 
creation, would not be swayed from its even balance by any event, con- 
vinced at all times of each such event being only a ripple in the wave of 
life, and would maintain throughout its earthly career perfect serenity 
without elation in prosperity or despondency in adversity, conscious only 
of the eternal presence out of which all ripples spring” (p. 21). 

Self-consciousness, we are told, is the root of “ worldliness.” There is 
no Dualism in things, but man is somehow conscious of a Dualism, and 
so long as he continues in this state he can never enter upon eternal joy, 
which is only to be attained by the individual becoming merged in the 
universal being. In order to rid ourselves of this false Dualism, we must 
suppress the appetites with which, we are told, the mind is gifted merely 
that it may have the opportunity of keeping them under control (p. 50). 
They are somewhat curiously classified as “ anger, avarice, delusion, envy, 
lust, and vanity” (p. 43). Anger can never be beneficial, though the 
simulation of it may sometimes be permissible in a wicked world (pp. 45, 
148). The mind must cease “to have any worldly thought, good or 
bad,” before it can “approach the Godhead out of which it sprang” 
(p. 286). ‘The suppression of evil desire ought to come first, but that is 
not enough until it has taught us the vanity of all desire (p. 317). “The 
stages recognised by the Sages for the attainment of bliss are :—(1) 
laudable desire; (2) exercise of reason; (3) weakening of desire; (4) 
suppression of all desire; (5) disappearance of all objects of desire; 
and (6) godliness. 

It is evident that a philosophy of this sort is not one calculated to 
ensure success in this coarse mundane sphere. But, then, neither is the 
Christian religion, which was accepted, but never assimilated, by the burly 
barbarians of the North. There is this much however to be said in favour 
of Christianity, that it lends itself better than Indian ideas to becoming a 
social religion, whereas the latter naturally lead to asceticism. Of this 
there are two kinds. “The first is the control of the breath of life, and 
the second is the light of knowledge” (p. 272). “Forced or coercive 
asceticism,” which consists in the control of the breath (p. 272), incapaci- 
tates the mind alike for evil and for good (p. 273). The reader who 
wishes to acquire the art of controlling the breath of life must read page 
276. With patience he may attain to wonderful results, as, for instance, 
to lift his “ material frame partially in the air, to feel the unity of the 
eternal essence, to observe the cogitations of other minds (or to practice 
what is called thought-reading) at pleasure, and even to manifest oneself 
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spiritually wheresoever and to whomsoever one chooses. This is however 
the last stage, which is difficult and rarely possible of attainment by social 
man. Hence those whose ambition it is to attain it reside in seclusion, 
in localities inaccessible to worldly mortals.” Here we have a manifest 
allusion to the Mahatmas, with whom Madame Blavatsky at one time 
made us familiar. I believe she derived her knowledge of them from 
Philostratus’ life of Apollonius of Tyana, with which she was well 
acquainted through the medium of an English translation. In that 
veracious work the Indian sages are described as walking in the air about 
three feet above the ground and performing other marvels, such as were 
ascribed to Koot Hoomi. If Mr Mallik has any evidence of the existence 
of Mahatmas otherwise than in the imagination of Madame Blavatsky and 
of the Indian disciples whom she fascinated by her personality, he would 
be doing us a real service by adducing it. 

The resemblance of Indian to Greek Philosophy will at once strike the 
classical student who reads this volume. The parallelism might be drawn 
out in many particulars of which space does not here allow. But it would 
be interesting if someone with the requisite knowledge would explain 
how this parallelism came about. Is it due merely to the workings of 
the same Aryan mind? Or did it arise from actual contact between 
Greeks and Indians? Ifso,when? And which side was it that influenced 
the other ? 

The Christian Scientists will do well to take note of the coincidence 
with their own views which pervades Indian philosophy. “ Pleasure and 
pain,” we are told, “do not appertain to the body, nor do they affect the 
soul; but they proceed only from desire nursed by ignorance, on the 
expulsion of which all sense of pleasure and pain disappears” (pp. 316, 
$17). “Desire nursed by ignorance” is the Indian equivalent of that 
“carnal mind” to which the delusion of evil is due. How this delusion 
comes about in a world in which all is God and all is good, the Christian 
Scientists do not explain. At least I am unable to accept the explanation 
that has been offered me, namely, that evil is due to a delusion of the 
devil, and that the devil does not exist ! 

Mr Manmath Mallik, on the other hand, has a solution of the problem 
of being against which no logical objection lies, however unpalatable it 
may appear on other grounds. It is that we are creatures in the dream 
of an Infinite Being, who, omnipotent though he be, cannot change the 
laws of his mental action, “since he is not awake nor able to exercise his 
powers” (p. 104). What, then, when the sleeper awakes? We shall go 
where dreams go to. Shall we say to him, “ Dream on” or “ Awake thou 
that sleepest” ? In the last number of this Journal Mr Schiller suggested 
the idea of a cosmic nightmare, of which we have not yet learnt to 
dissipate the spell. But if we are the creatures in that nightmare, we 
cannot hope to dissipate the spell ; and, if we could, where should we be? - 
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Biographia Philosophia: A Retrospect.—By Alexander Campbell Fraser. 
—W. Blackwood & Sons: Edinburgh and London, 1904.—Pp. 
xiv + 335. 


Tuts book will receive a warm welcome from many generations of old 
students, and may well appeal at the same time to the interests of a wider 
circle of readers. It has been published in a year of philosophical auto- 
biographies ; and, more fortunate than Bain or Herbert Spencer, Professor 
Fraser has himself seen the appearance of the story of his own life and 
thought, and still bears lightly the burden of his eighty-five summers. The 
narrative is enlivened by many picturesque glimpses of character and incident 
during a period of great social and intellectual change. The author's 
own life has always been lived in interesting surroundings. But it has 
been the uneventful life of a scholar; and, from early years to old age, 
its dominant note has been the persistent and consistent sifting of 
experience in quest. of truth. “The Biographia,” as the author says, 
“was introduced for the sake of Philosophia, so that it was not a story 
of personal incidents for their own sake. The narrative is intended 
partly to infuse some familiar human interest into this account of a 
philosophical endeavour to deal with the riddle of the universe, and 
partly to show how racial, educational, and social influences, as well as 
changing phases of thought and national sentiment, in the last eighty 
years of the nineteenth century, have tended to direct the issue of that 
intellectual endeavour.” 

In the author’s case, as in many other cases, the religious perplexities 
of boyhood gave the first stimulus to metaphysical reflection, while the 
circumstances of his life left him free to devote his whole mind to the 
problems of man’s place and destiny in the universe. 'The chief formative 
influences upon his thought were probably Hamilton, who first introduced 
him to systematic philosophical study, and Berkeley, who attracted him 
early in life, and to the elucidation of whose thought he devoted his maturity. 
Hamilton’s own positive contribution towards a solution never seems to have 
satisfied him, and indeed contained little to satisfy anyone. The elaborate 
idealisms of the post-Kantians struck him with astonishment at their 
pretensions, but produced no logical conviction. The great achievements 
in science, of which the century was full, were seen only to arrange the 
materials and bring the problem to a point without giving any solution 
of it. All through the intellectual development which he traces, it is clear 
that Professor Fraser was never far from the Berkeleyan view, which he 
ultimately came to formulate and enforce—that the essence of all things 
is spiritual, and that the constancy of natural law is an evidence that the 
power at the heart of the universe is a moral power. “That every new 
discovery of a natural cause was a fresh revelation of God had become” (he 
says) “my habitual conception. If all active causation or power, as seen 
at our point of view, must be spiritual—if natural law is only the grammar 
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of the divine language of nature—then positive science, instead of extin- 
guishing metaphysics and religion, must deepen and enlighten both. 
Cosmical change is then the immediate issue of omnipresent and omnipo- 
tent will.” And the view of the universe, as a moral universe, gives the 
clue to the riddle of man’s destiny: “ As to the posthumous life, may we 
not leave our terrestrial embodiment in theistic faith and hope, departing 
like the patriarch, when he went out, ‘not knowing whither he went’ ; 
assured at least that we live and die in a universe that must be funda- 
mentally divine, and in which, therefore, all events, death included, must 
co-operate for the realisation of divine ideal good to those who seek the 


good ?” 


CAMBRIDGE. 


W. R. Sortey. 


The Lausiac History of Palladius.—By Dom Cuthbert Butler. 
—Cambridge University Press, 2 vols., 1898 and 1904. 


Srace forbids me to give more than an abstract of the contents of these 
two volumes, which, however, are epoch-making for the study of the 
origins of Christian and Oriental monasticism. We have before us a 
perfectly critical edition and an exhaustive examination of a book which has 
perhaps been more widely diffused among Christians, and has had a deeper 
formative influence on their religion, than any other, the New Testament 
alone excepted. ‘The Benedictine Order, to which Mr Butler belongs, may 
be congratulated on the completion of a work so entirely worthy of its 
best traditions. 

The Lausiac history, so called because it was dedicated to Lausus, 
adignitary of the Byzantine Court, is an account of the monks of Egypt 
between 388 and 399, written in Greek about a.p. 420, by Palladius, who 
had passed those eleven years among them. In his first volume Mr Butler 
shows that the book contains a genuine history ; and this he isolates, with 
the help of the MSS. and of the old Eastern versions, from later and less 
historical accretions. Earlier critics, ¢.g., Weingarten and Lucius, had 
argued that the work was a mere romance. The latter of these two 
scholars, Dr Lucius, it may be remarked, had, by similar and equally 
superficial arguments, tried to show that Philo’s account of the Therapeutz 
was neither Philonean nor historical. His ill success in both fields of 
research is notable. 

In his first volume Mr Butler classifies the various recensions and 
versions of Palladius, and then, after a clear and careful account of early 
Egyptian monasticism and of the changes subsequently introduced in the 
system when it passed eastwards into the hands of S. Basil,-and westwards 
into those of S. Benedict, he begins his second volume with a review of 
the various families of text, based on an examination of fifty-three Greek 
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MSS. and of the Latin version of Rufinus, of the Coptic edited by 
Amelineau, and of the Armenian, Ethiopic, and Syriac versions, the last 
of which has recently been edited and translated by Dr Budge. 

After thus initiating us in the principles on which he constructs his 
text, Mr Butler gives us the text itself, which fills a hundred and seventy 
pages, over the half of each page consisting of testimonia and variants ; and 
the volume ends with a hundred pages of notes, chronological tables, and 
indices. It also contains a map of monastic Egypt, marking the many 
places mentioned in the text. 

It is significant of the growing sense of the value of this page and 
phase of Christian history, so long almost buried under later accretions 
or obscured by rash criticism, that Dr Preuschen, in 1897, published a 
work covering nearly the same ground as Mr Butler’s, in which he arrived 
at the same conclusions with regard to the historicity of Palladius’ memoirs. 


F. C. 
Oxrorp. 
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[The faith of the Church at its beginning is 
found in creed and liturgy; the doctrine and 
worship of Christ there found determined what 
writings should be regarded as canonical ; and no 
textual or higher criticism of the N.T. really 
affects the authority of the most ancient creed.] 

41 Burkitt (F. C.) The Palestinian Syri 
Lectionary. J. of Th. St., Oct. 1904, 

{Against Prof. Marshall’s theory (J. of Th. St., 

April 1904) that the lectionary was composed in 


Droosten (P. H.) Poems of Liturgical 
Lections and Gospels. J.of Th. St., Oct. 1904. 
43 Book of Common Prayer, commonly 
known as Laud’s Liturgy for the use of the 
Church of Scotland. Intr. by J. Cooper. 
Blackwood, 1904. 
u __ Wordsworth (C.) and Littlehales (H.) 
The Old Service-Books of the English 
Church, 336p. Methuen, 1904. 
Antiquary's Books.”) 
45 Hunter (J.) Devotional services for 
public worship. Abridged edit. 146p., 
Dent, 1904. 
50 Burrage (Champlin) The Church Cove- 
nant Idea: its origin and development. 
230p. Phil. Amer. Bapt. Publ. Soc., 1904. 
(Traces the history of the Church covenant, or 
oath, from apostolic days to the Reformation, 
where it ap) ed among the Anabaptists who 
“ covenanted with God to do His will, and had 
been admitted into the ‘body of Christ,’ or the 
Church of God, by baptism.”] 
Dobschiite (Prof.) 
Symbol im Urchristentum. 
Theol. St. u. Krit., Heft 1, 1905. 
[Exegetical and historical study. Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper were derived from Jesus him- 
self, and regarded as more than symbols, being 
sacraments spiritually efficacious, though entirely 
removed from the later magic realism.) 
51 Rogers (C. F.) Baptism by Affusion in 
the Early Church. J. of Th. St., Oct. 1904. 
58 Andersen(Avel) Das Abendmahl in den 
zwei ersten Jahrhunderten nach Christus, 
100p. Ricker, 1904. 
90 (G. Campbell) Evangelism. A 
Study of Need and Opportunity. 100p. 
Revell, 1904. 


Sakrament und 


D DOCTRINE 10 “ God, 22 ** Christ, 60 ** 
Eschatology, 70 ** Faith, 90 Apologetics, 
Moberly(R. C.) Problems and Principles. 
Being Papers on or Theological and 
Ecclesiastical. Ed. by R. B. Rackham. 
428p. Murray, 1904, 
[A Collection of the various papers which the 
author finds occasion to print and publish. They 
deal on the one hand with many of the serious 
practical problems which are likely to vex the 
church in the near future, and on the other with 
theological problems bearing on the doctrines of 
Atonement and divine Personality.) 
Terry (@. F.) The old theology in new 
age. 284p. S. C. Brown, 1904. 
{Author tried to fulfil the neglected half of 
the theologian’s duties, viz., to interweave the best 
“ Forward thinking” with the conviction that the 
theology of the schools must become the ethics of 
humanity.) 
Mackintosh (H. BR.) Theology : 
Its Natureand Function. Expos,, Dec. 1904. 
h Clemen(Carl) Die religionsgeschichtliche 
Methode in der Theologie, 
icker, 1904, 


Emery (Louis) Introduction Etude 
de la Théologie Protestante, avec Index 
Bibliographique. 710p. Rouge et Cie, 1904. 

Swing (A. T.) Outline of the doctrinal 
development of the Western Church, based 
on the ‘‘ Dogmengeschichte” of Friedrich 
Loofs. 87p. Oberlin, Swing, 1904. 

12, Hiigel (Baron Frédéric de) Du Christ 
Eternel et de nos Christologies Successives. 
(Extrait de ‘‘ La Quinzaine” du 1¢ Juin 1904.) 

{The Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel are not 
historical documents of the same order. The 
Synoptics are nearer to the phenomenal truth, 
they show us the Messiah; the Fourth Gospel to 
the absolute truth of the Word. The two repre- 
sentations must be combined. Comparison of 
author's position with that of M. Blondel.] 

17 Pritchard (C. H.) Is Christianity Mir- 


aculous ? S.P.C.K., 1904, 
29 Clarke(J. Langton) The Eternal Saviour- 
Judge. 353p. Murray, 1904. 


80 Gant (Frederick James) From our Dead 
Selves to Higher —_—- A Course of 
Human Experience and Progressive De- 
velopment. .: Elliot Stock, 1904. 

60 Fechner (G. T.) The little book of life 
after death: translated from the German 
by M. C. Wadsworth, with Intro. by W. 
James, Bost., Little, 1904. 

[By the great German physicist and philosopher, 
first published in Germany in 1836, and now first 
translated into English. The author believes that 
each individual leads three lives on earth; the 
first he designates as that before birth during 
which the body develops from the germ; the 
second, that between birth and death during 
which the spirit unfolds and grows; the third he 
describes as that after the death, being the only 

life, a higher evolution of the life we now 


live.] 
63 Skrine (J. Huntley) Personality and 
Body : A Study in the Resurrection. 
Cont. R., Dec. 1904. 
65 M‘Taggart (J Eilis) Human Pre- 
existence. Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1904. 
{The belief in human pre-existence is a more 
robable doctrine than any other form of the 
lief in immortality. Reasons are given for 
thinking that immortality would still have 
meaning and value even though it have to be 
admitted that memory is not immortal. Par- 
ticularly le who love one another might still 
continue ir love.) 
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Osler (William) Science and Immor- 
a 94p. Constable, 1904. 
Connell (S. D.) The Evolution of 
Immortality, 204p. Macmillan, 1904. 
Hemphill (S.) Immortality in Christ. 
112p. Simpkin, 1904. 
70 Boutrowx Esprit et autorité. 
Rev. chrétienne, Aug. 1904. 
[Analysis of the thought of the late Aug. 
—— Les Religions d’autorité et la religion 


del’ Esprit.) 
76 Bertrand (A. N.) Psychologie de l’in- 
tolérance. Rev. chrétienne, Oct. 1904. 
Berle(A. A.) The Illusions of a Personal 
Theology. Biblio. Sacra, Oct. 1904. 
(Deplores insistence on personal views in the- 
ology, which means disunion and loss of moral 


power.] 
80 Churchman (P. H.) An Appeal to the 
New School of Theology (II. ). 
Biblio. Sacra., Oct. 1904. 
[Asking the advanced school for positive teach- 
ing, instead of negative criticism and attacks on 
conservatives. 
81 Denney (J.) and others, Questions of 
Faith ; Series of Lectures onthe Creed. 220p. 
Hodder, 1904. 
Bindley (T. H.) Pontius Pilate in the 
Creed. J. of Th, St., Oct. 1904. 
(The name not only fixes the date of the Cruci- 
fixion, but locates the beginings of the Creed in 


Syria.) 

83 "Gibson (Edgar C. S.). ed. Report of the 
Meetings in Defence of the Athanasian 
Creed, held Jan. 1873. New edition. 65p. 

Longmans, 1904. 

90 Horne (C, Silvester) Common - Sense 
Christianity. Some Christian Evidences 
for the Man in the Street. Freedom of 
Faith Series. 128p. Clarke, 1904. 


E ETHICS 1-9 Practical Theology, 
Christian Ethics, Transition to General 
Ethics, 10 Theories, 20 Applied Ethics, 
Sociology, 23 Economics, 27 Educati 


Garvie (A. FE.) Conscience and Creed. 
Expos., Sept. 1904, 
{Shewing how progress in ethical consciousness 
modifies creeds and interpretations of creeds.] 

1 Anon. The Return of the Catechist. 

Ch. Q. R., Oct. 1904. 
{Describes books useful for catechetical teach- 
ing, and sketches the 8S. Sulpice method.] 

2 Augustine (St., Bishop of Hippo) Con- 
fessions. (Miniature Library of Devotion.) 
156p. Seeley, 1904. 

3 Gifford(O. P.) Old and New Evangelism. 

Baptist Rev. and Exp., Oct. 1904. 

6 Brierley (J.) Common life. 3820p. 

J. Clarke, 1904. 

Illingworth (J. R.) Christian Character : 
being some Lectures on the Elements of 
Christian Ethics, 214p. Macmillan, 1904. 
[The aim is expository: to indicate in outline 
the essential and permanent elements in Christian 
life and conduct. Author thinks the fundamental 
nature of the Christian character, as exhibited by 
its best representatives, has always remained the 


same.) 
Zickler Die Tugendlehre des Chris- 
tenthums, 390p. Bertelsmann, 1904. 
Robins (H. E.) The ethics of the Chris- 
tian Life ; or, the science of right living. 
488p. Phil., Griffith & R., 1904, 
III.—No. 2. 


Garvie (A £.) The Christian Per- 
sonality. (Christian Ideals.) 148p. 

Bagster & Sons, 1904, 

Stapleton (J. H.) Moral briefs: a concise, 

reasoned, and popular ye of Catholic 


morals. ~ , Benziger, 1904. 
10 Aristotle, Ethics, Ed. with Intro, by J. 
Burnet. Methuen, 1904, 
Sorley(W. R.) The Ethics of Natural- 

ism. A Criticism, (2nd ed.) 352p. 
Blackwood, 1904. 

(Numerous additions have been made to this 
edition of a well-known book. A new chapter 
on the “ Nature of the Moral Standard” appears, 
and various recent contributions to evoletoniad 
ethics are discussed.] 

Friedmann (J.) Die Lehre vom Gewissen 
in den Systemen des ethischen Idealismus. 
81p. Geyer, 1904. 

Koppelmann (W.) Kritik des sittlichen 
Bewusstseins vom philosophischen und 
historischen Standpunkt. 393p. 

Reuther & Reichard, 1904. 

(Seeks the solution of the ethical problem in 
the direction indicated by Kant, but — 
from him in the account of the fundamen 
moral principle.) 

Laguna (T. De) Ethical Subjectivism. 

Phil. R., Nov. 1904. 

[The view that virtue is knowledge is not in- 

compatible A ethical = and can be 
20 Hesse (4.) Natur und Gesellschaft. 
245p. Fischer, 1904. 

Ramsay (Alexander) The Christian 

Citizen. (Christian Ideals.) 140p. 
Bagster, 1904, 

Daireaux (Marie) La sur-action. 

Rev. Phil., Sept. 1904. 

{Abnormal action in times of moral transition 

occurs in three types, which are discussed.]} 

Montgomery (H. J. B.) English Prisons 
and their Methods, . 

Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1904, 

{A strong indictment of the English Prison 

System as providing ‘‘ forcing houses for criminals, 
paupers, and lunatics.”] 
23 Clark (J. B.) Problem of Monopoly. 
Macmillan, 1904. 
26 Devine (Z. T.) The principles of relief. 
495p. N.Y., Macmillan, 1904, 

Rogers (C. F.) Charitable relief (Hand- 

books for clergy). 192p. Longmans, 1904, 
27. =Macmillan (Margaret) Education 

through the Imagination, 210p. 
Sonnenschein, 1904. 

Barth (Paul) Die Geschichte der Erzie- 
hung in soziologischer Beleuchtung, iii. 

Vierteljahrssch, f. w. Phil., xxviii. 3, 1904. 
(Discusses the Greek method of Education and 


the conception of Pedagogic in Plato and 
Aristotle.) 
Bacon (B. W.) The Problem of Religious 
Education and the Divinity School. 
Amer. J. cf Theol., Oct. 1904. 
(Protestantism, in the absence of governmental 
authority, is threatvied with anarchy. The 
remedy lies in the submission of the Reformation 
Faden of the right of (unenlightened) private 


judgment to the expert authority of learning and 
e maintenance of the highest standard of re- 
ligious education.] 


‘hompson (H, M.) Moral Instruction in 


Schools (continued). 
Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1904, 
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[The theological systems of instruction at the 
present day are very | viittle suited for imparting 
moral instruction e article contains a plea for 
the introduction into our schools of moral instruc- 
tion on a non-theological basis.) 

Boone (R. Gause) Science of Education. 

07 Scribner, 1904, 

7 (F.) Education of Man. (Int. 

Educ, Series.) 3866p. 5. Appleton, 1904. 

Hayward (F. H.) The Educational Ideas 
of Pestalozzi and Froebel. 119p. 

Holland, 1904. 

King (H. Churchill) Personal and ideal 
elements in education. 277p. 

1904. 
Norris (W. F.) Elementary schools 
(Handbooks for the a 186p. 
Longmans, 1904. 

How (F. D.) Six great Schoolmasters : 
Hawtrey, Moberly, Kennedy, Vaughan, 

Temple, Bradley. 292p. 

Methuen, 1904. 

Fowler (J. T.) Durham University, 
earlier foundations and present colleges, 
(College Histories. ) 


Dawies (J. L.) Working Men’s College, 
1854-1904. Records of its history and work 
by members of the College. _ 

Macmillan, 1904. 
Britan (Halbert H.) Music and Morality. 
Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1904. 
{The man who lives exclusively in the realm of 
music may fail to cultivate those mental traits 
which alone give strong moral character. Still, a 
genuine appreciation of the higher conception of 
music signifies a mentai development that easily 
lends itself to an appreciation of beauty under 
any form, and hence moral beauty.) 
Dugas (L.) Psychologie des examens. 
Rev. Phil., Oct. 1904. 
(Examinations rest on a just grinctale and are 
a social necessity. Defects as pointed out by 
Balzac, Taine and Jules Simon dwelt upon, and 
reform in present system advoca' 
Robertson (John M.), ed. Courses of 
Study. 524p. Watts, 1904, 
Macpherson (Hector) Books to Read, and 
How to Read Them. 252p. 
Blackwood, 1904. 
28 Jordan can. The Bias of Patriotism. 
Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1904. 
{Any patriotism which regards the interests of 
a@ people as questions solely of physical power, or 
territory, or trade, is narrow and confining. The 
proof of an advanced stage of culture is the 
capacity to take advantage of the best influences 
exerted by humanity at large.) 
Marguet (F.) Sur Vidée de Patrie. 
Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., Sept. 1904. 
(‘‘ One's country” signifies the ideal of a type 
of individuality. War contradicts such an ideal, 
which individuals can realise only in peace.] 
30 M‘Murchy (James) The Christian at 
Home. (Christian Ideals.) 140p. 
Bagster, 1904. 
Keller (Helen) My Key of Life: Optim- 
ism. Essay. 68p. Isbister, 1904. 
Freeland (John) Domestic Affection in 
Saintly Characters, Dub. R., Oct. 1904. 
36 Shearer (W. J.) The management and 


training of wy 
chardson, 1904. 


E. Robinson, 1904, © 


Urwick (E. J.), ed. Studies of Boy 
Life in our Cities. Written by various 
Authors for the Toynbee Trust. 320p. 

Dent, 1904, 
84 Mackenzie (W. W.) Licensing Act, 
1904, Full explan. notes, intr., a pendix. 
104p. Butterwo , 1904, 


F PASTORALIA 2 Sermons 
Allen (James) By-ways of Blessedness, 
207p. Savoy Pub. Co., 1904. 
Anderson (J. B.) The Power of the 
Holy for 
aptist R. and Exp., Oct. 1904. 
Smyth we .) The Work of the Minis- 
New Church R., Oct. 1904. 
2 ‘Ainger (Alfred) The Gospel and Human 
Life. Sermons. 364p, Macmillan, 1904, 
Brooks (Philip) Seeking Life, and other 
Sermons, 382p. Macmillan, 1904, 
Bradley (Dean) Innocents’ Day Ad- 
—. Delivered in Westminster Abbey. 
i. Murray, 1904. 
(These addresses have been gathered together 
by Dean Bradley's daughter, who says her father 
a endeavoured to instil into the hearts of 
the children the teaching of Christ in its most 
beautiful and simplest form. They are a fitting 
memorial of the Dean.) 
Edwards omar Selected Sermons, 
ed, with Introd. and Notes by H. N. 
Gardiner. 212p. Macmillan, 1904. 
Davidson (Randall T,) The Christian 
Opportunity, being Sermons and Speeches 
delivered in America, 199p. 
Macmillan, 1904. 
Mortimer (Alfred G.) Life and_ its 
Problems, (World’s Pulpit Series.) 238p. 
Brown, 1904. 
Westcott (Brooke Foss) Peterborough 
Sermons, 400p. Macmillan, 1904. 
Welldon (Right Rev. Bishop) The School 
of Faith, Sermons preached in Westminster 
Abbey. 210p. Bemrose, 1904. 
Wilberforce (Basil) Speaking Good of 
His Name. Sermons. 241p. Brown, 1904. 
Jones (Spencer) Now and Then, and 
other Sermons. (World’s Pulpit Series.) 
209p. Brown, 1904. 
Selby (7. G.) The God of the Patriarchs. 
Brief Studies in the Early Scriptures of the 
Old Testament. (Present-Day Preachers, 
vol. ix.) 290p. Marshall, 1904. 
Campbell (Rt. J.) Sermons to Young Men. 
(World's Pulpit Series.) 216p. 
Brown, 1904. 
Lucas (Herbert) Inthe Morning of Life: 
Considerations and Meditations for Boys. 
306p. 


G BIOGRAPHY 2 English 


H_ Delehaye (H.) 8. Grégoire le Grand dans 
Vhagiographie ue. 
Anal, Bolland., Tome 28, fase. 4. 
2 Bremond (H.) Sir Thomas More (Blessed 
Thomas More), Tr. Harold Child. (The 
Saints. ) wk Duckworth, 1904. 
T Bunyan (J.) By author of Mark 
Rutherford.” (Literary Lives.) 258p. 
Hodder, 1904. 
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Gilmour (R.) Samuel Rutherford. 
Study biographical and somewhat critical 
in History of the Scottish Covenant. 256p. 

Oliphant, 1904. 

Worley (George) Jeremy Taylor. Sketch 
of his Life and Times, with a popular 
exposition of his works. 2389p. 

Longmans, 1904. 
V Smith (Goldwin) My emory of 
Gladstone. 92p. Unwin, 1904. 

Creighton (Mandell) Life and Letters. 
By his wife. 2 vols. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. 432, 544p. 

Longmans, 1904. 

Johnston (John Octavius) Life and 
Letters of Henry Pa Liddon. With 
concluding chapter by the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford. 424p. Longmans, 1904, 

Hirst (F. W.) Adam Smith. (English 
Men of Letters.) 240p. Macmillan, 1904. 

Cobbe (Frances Power) Life of Frances 
Power Cobbe, as told by herself. Additions 
by the Author. Intro. by Blanche Atkin- 
son. Posthumous Edition. 722p. 

Sonnenschein, 1904. 

(‘‘ My life,” says the authoress, “has been an 
interesting one to live, and I hope that this record 
of it may not prove too dull to read.”’] 

Tooley (Sarah A.) The Life of Florence 
Nightingale. 344p. Bousfield, 1904. 


Garnett (Richard) Coleridge. (Miniature 
Series of Great Writers.) 112p. Bell, 1904. 
Guiney (Louise Imogen) Hurrell Froude. 
Memorandaand Comments. 7 illustrations. 
439p. Methuen, 1904. 
Retrospects, (First Series. ) 


p. Smith, Elder, 1904. 
Ménant(D.) Max Miiller et M. Malabari. 
Rev. chrétienne, Oct. 1904. 

Moberly (W. H.) Robert Campbell 
Moberly. J. of Th, St., Oct. 1904. 
{Written to correct, from an inside point of 
pg the appreciation in the Ch. Q. R. of April 


Stubbs (William), Bishop of Oxford. 
Letters, 1825-1901. Ed. by William Holden 
Hutton. 4386p. Constable, 1904. 

Bertouch (Baroness De) The Life of 
Father Ignatius, 0.S.B., the Monk of Llan- 
thony Abbey. 599p. Methuen, 1904. 

Conway (Moncure D.) Autobiography, 
Memories, and Experiences, 2 vols. 404, 
428p. Cassell, 1904. 

[Review will follow.} 

Cowell (G.) Life and Letters of Edward 
Byles Cowell. 492p. Macmillan, 1904. 

3 Atkins(H.G.) Johann Wolfgang Goethe. 
(Little Biographies.) 180p. Methuen, 1904. 

Ellis(W. A.) Life of Richard Wagner. 

Vol. iv. Kegan Paul, 1904. 
4 Dartique (H.) Les idées religieuses de 
George Sand. Rev. chrétienne, Aug. 1904. 


H HISTORY x Persecutions C Chris- 

tian M Medieval R Modern 2 English. 
Greenidge (A. H. J.) A History of 
Rome during the Later Republic and Earlier 
Principate. Vol. i. From the Tribunate 
of Tiberius Gracchus to the second Consul- 

ship of Marius, B.o. 133-104. 508p. 

Methuen, 1904. 


Harnack (Adolf) The Relation between 

Ecclesiastical and General History. 
Cont. R., Dec. 1904. 

[Address at St Louis Congress.) 

Réville (Jean) L’Histoire des Religions 
et l’Histoire ecclésiastique. 

Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel., July-Aug. 1904. 

[Address before the second International Con- 
my of the History of Religions at Basle, Sept. 


x Adler(E#. N.) American Autos. 


Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1904. 
[A list of cases, and statement of a number of 
charges. 


Haynes (E. S. P.) Religious Persecu- 
tion ; study in political psychology. 220p. 
Duckworth, 1904. 


C vetis(B.) History of the Patriarchs of 


the Coptic Church of Alexandria. 1. St 
Mark to Theonas (300). Arabic Text, 
trans. and annotated, ‘‘ Patrologia Orien- 
talis,” 1,2. 103-214p. Paris, Didot, 1904. 

Burkitt (F. C.) Barl Eastern Chris- 
tianity: the Syriac-speaking Church. St 
Margaret’s Lectures, 1904. 240p. 

Murray, 1904. 

Gorres(F.) Neue Beitrage zur Geschichte 
des 40, jahrigen. Watfenstillstandes zwischen 
dem Christentum und dem antiken Staat 
seit 260. Z. f. wiss. Theol., Heft 3, 1904. 

Offord {J.) Two Greek Physicians at the 
Court of the Cesars. Biblia, Oct. 1904. 

Ortroy (F. van) Saint Ambroise et 
Vempereur Théodose, 

Anal. Bolland., Tome 23, fasc. 4. 

[Denying, against the Duc de Broglie, the 
historicity of Theodoret’s story of Ambrose for- 
bidding Theodosius’ entrance into the cathedral 
at Milan.) 

Von Destinon (Justus) Untersuchungen 
zu Flavius Josephus. (Wissensch. Beil. z. 
Jahresber, des Kgl. Gymn. zu Kiel, Progr. - 
Nr. 330.) 35p. Kiel, 1904. 

Palmer (E. H.) Eagle and the Cross. 
Glimpses of Imperial Rome in the Life of 
Christ and the Church, 352p. 

Skeffington, 1904. 


H 4Harrison (Frederic) Theophano; The 


Crusade of the Tenth Century. A Romantic 
Monograph, 352p. hapman, 1904, 
Freeman (E. A.) Western Europe in the 

Fifth Century. An Aftermath. 386p. 
Macmillan, 1904. 


M Church(A. J.) The Crusaders. A sto 


of the war for the Holy Sepulchre. Wi 
Illustrations by George Morrow. 380p, 
Seeley, 1904. 
Poncelet (A.) Le légendier de Saint 
Felix de Pavie, imprimé en 1523. 
Anal, Bolland., Tome 23, fase. 4. 


R_ Berbig (G.) Akten zur Reformations- 


geschichte in Coburg und im Ortslande 
Franken. Theol. St. u. Krit., Heft 1, 1905. 


S Nichols (Francis Morgan) The Epistles 


of Erasmus. From his earliest letters to his 
fifty-first year. Arranged in order of time. 
English translations from his correspondence, 


with a commentary confirming the chrono- | 


logical arrangement and supplying further 
matter. Vol. 638p. 
Longmans, 1904. 
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Wernle (Paul) Die Renaissance des 
Christentums im Jahrhundert. 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1904. 
(No. 40 of the “Sammlung gemeinverstindlicher 
Vortraige und Schriften aus dem Gebiet der 
Theologie und Religionsgeschichte.”] 

1 English Monasteries, from Saxon days 

to their dissolution. 124p. Palmer, 1904. 

Rhoades (James) The Little Flowers of 

St Francis of Assisi. Rendered into English 

verse. 3818p. Chapman, 1904. 

2 Anon. The Oxford School of Historians. 

Ch. Q. R., Oct. 1904. 

(Brief estimates of Stubbs, Freeman, Green, 
Froude, Powell, etc.) 

28 Gheyn (J. van den) Note sur le manuscrit 
no. 9890-92 de la bibliothéque royale de 
Belgique et le lieu de sépulture du B. Jean 
Fisher. Anal. Bolland., Tome 28, fasc. 4. 

Frere (W.H.) English Church in reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I., 1558-1625 (Hist. 
of Eng. Ch., v. 5). 428p. Macmillan, 1904. 

Plummer (Alfred) English Church His- 
tory, 1575-1649. 179p. Clark, 1904. 

2W Anon. Religion in 
Ch. Q. R., Oct. 1904. 


Innes (A. T.) The Religious Forecast in 

—_—— Amer. J. of Theol., Oct. 1904. 

4U Wadia (P. A.) The Philosophers and 
the French Revolution. 1381p. 

Sonnenschein, 1904. 

56W Freer (Miss Goodrich) Inner Jerusalem. 

Constable, 1904, 


I INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES AND 
WRITERS. C Fathers 2 R. C. 
Church 3 Anglican. 


C Corssen (P.) Die Vita Polycarpi. 
Z. f. d. neutest. Wiss., Heft 4, 1904. 
[Writer identifies; Pionius, the author of the 
Vita, with Pionius the Martyr, believes him to 
have possessed an authentic Asiatic tradition, 
and uses his statement that Polycarp received his 
teaching from Christ to discredit Irenzeus’ testi- 
mony that he received it from the Apostle.] 
Cramer (J. A.) Die erste Apologie 
Justins. (Continued. ) 
Z. f. d. neutest. Wiss., Heft 3, 1904. 
(H.) et Pollux dans 
es légendes ographiques, 
Anal, Bolland., Tome 28, fasc. 4, 
(Contests Rendel Harris’ theory in his The 
Dioscuri in the Christian Legends.) 
Hilgenfeld (A.) Der unitarische Pseudo- 
Ignatius, 
Ztschr. f. wiss. Theol., Heft 3, 1904. 
Hilgenfeld (A.) Pseudo-Clemens in 
moderner Facon, 
Z. £. wiss. Theol., Heft 4, 1904. 
[Criticism of Waitz’s book on the pseudo- 
=a writings in Texte u. Untersuch., 
XXV. 4. 
Jenkins (C.) The Origen-Citations in 
Cramer’s Catena on 1 Corinthians, 
J. of Th. St., Oct, 1904, 
Robinson (J. Armitage) Recent Work on 
Euthalius. J. of Th. St., Oct. 1904, 
Souter (A.) An unknown Fragment of 
the Pseudo-Augustinian Quaestiones Veteris 
et Novi Testamenti. J. of Th. St., Oct. 1904. 
Turner (C. H.) The Letters of 8. Isidore 
of Pelusium. J. of Th. St., Oct. 1904, 
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Feltoe (C. L.), ed. The Letters and 
Other Remains of Dionysius of Alexandria 
(Cambridge Patristic Texts.) Ed. by Dr 
A. J. Mason. 2838p. Clay, 1904, 

H Paschal (G. W) Study of Quintus of 
Smyrna. 82p. Univ. of Chicago, 1904, 
1 Le Domostroi. 

Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel., July-Aug. 1904. 

[A Russian sixteenth century book of 
instruction. Translation is given.) 

2 Anon. The Intellectual Condition of 
Roman Catholicism in Germany, 
Edin. R., Oct. 1904, 

Anon, France and the Vatican. 

Edin. R., Oct. 1904, 

Mater (André) Disestablishment in 
France and its Consequences. 

Cont. R., Oct. 1904. 

Ward (Wilfred) Church and State in 
France. Mont. R., Dec. 1904. 

{An attempt to give the opinion of the fair- 
minded public in France concerning the situation.) 

8 Addison (D. D.) The Episcopalians. 
(Story of the Churches.) 252p. 
N.Y., Baker, 1904. 

Rawnsley (H. D.) The Venerable Bede : 
his Life and Work. A Lecture delivered in 
the Town Hall, Sunderland. With an 
Appendix giving some account of Anglian 
Art in N, Britain, and a description of the 
Bede Memorial. Ill. by Charles Clement 
Hodges. Simpkin, 1904. 

Ryle(H. E.) On the Church of England. 
Sermons and Addresses. 286p. 
Macmillan, 1904. 
W Anon. The English Church in Syria. 
Ch. Q. R., Oct. 1904. 

[Chiefly in its attitude to Christians of the 
Eastern churches.] 

Anon. Church Reform. I. The Increase 
of the Episcopate. Ch. Q. R., Oct. 1904. 

Anon. Liverpool Cathedral and Diocese. 

Ch. Q. R., Oct. 1904. 

4  Hoog (I. M. J.) De evangelische richting 
en de belijdenis der Nederl. Herv. Kerk. 
Th. Tijds., Gent. 1904. 

(Historical argument to show that these two 
are not in harmony.] 

Harris (J. Rendel) The Influence of 
Quietism on the ae | of Friends, 

. Tijds., Sept. 1904, 


Ast teaching of Madame Guyon(article 


in Engl 
Beveridge (W.) Short history of the 
Westminster Assembly. 186p. 
T. & 1. Clark, 1904, 


Brown (J.) Commonwealth England. 
(Eras of Nonconformity. ) “> 
. Law, 1904. 


Free Church Union Case. — of 
House of Lords, Aug. 1, 1904. v. by 
their Lordships. Blackwood, 1904. 
Free Church of Scotland —_ (The). 
Ed. R. L. Orr. Auth. report. Hodder, 1904. 
Nicoll (W. Robertson) The Scottish Free 
Church Trust and its Donors. 
Cont. R., Oct. 1904. 
Douglas (C.) The Scottish Free Church 
Question, Cont. R., Nov. 1904. 
Anon. The Case of the Scottish Churches. 
Quar. R., Oct. 1904. 
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Anon. Scottish Churches and the Law 
4 Edin. R., Oct. 1904. 
the Scottish Crisis produce a 
Fort. R., Dec. 1904. 
{Scotland waits for a second Chalmers, theo- 
logically emancipated. That he will be found in 
any of the Presbyterian Churches it would be rash 
to prophesy.) 
Stalker (J.) John Knox: His Ideas and 
Ideals. 250 Hodder & Stoughton, 1904. 
Lewis Elvet) Nonconformity in 
Wales, (Eras of Nonconformity.) 130p. 
Law, 1904. 
W_ Morris (G. P.) Impending changes i in 
Congregationalism. 15p. 
Bibliotheca Sacra, Oct, 1904. 
Hurst (J. Fletcher, Bp.) The History of 
Methodism. In 7 vols. VI. 3, Brit. 
Meth. ; V. 4-6, World-wide Meth. ; V. 7, 
American Methodism. N.Y., Eaton, 1904. 
8 Graves (Charles) A Century of Village 
Unitarianism. Being a History of the Re- 
formed Christian (Unitarian) Church of 
Trenton, Oneida County, N.Y., 1803-1903, 
96p. Ellis Co., 1904. 


L LITERATURE. 2 English 3 German 
5 Italian 9 Classical. 


— (Vernon) The Nature of Literature, 
Cont. R., Nov. 1904. 
” (George) A History of Criti- 
cism and Literary Taste in Euro From 
the earliest texts to the present y: Vol. 
iii,: Modern Criticism. 676p. 
1904. 
2 Jones (W. Lewis) Thomas Traherne and 
the — Poetry of the Seventeenth 
Cen Quar. R., Oct. 1904. 
Elion | (C. ‘ William Shakespeare, his 
Family and Friends.” Ed. by A. H. 
Thompson, with Memoir by Andrew Lang. 
532p. Murray, 1904. 
T Donne (J.) Poems. Ed. by E. K. 
Chambers, Intr. by G. (Muses 
Libr.) 2 vols, 304, 336p, ea. 
Routledge, 1904. 
V_  Baillie-Sawnders (Mrs) The Philosophy 
of Dickens, A Study of his Life and 
Teaching as a Social Reformer. 176p. 
Glaisher, 1904. 
Barry (W.) Heralds of Revolt.; studies 
in modern literature and dogma. 400p. 
Hodder, 1904. 
Jack ane Alfred) Shelley. An 
Essay. Constable, 1904, 
ristina Rossetti 
Ch. Q. 'R., Oct. 1904. 
Rossetti (Christina G4. Poetical Works, 
with Memoir and Notes by W. M. Rossetti. 
Macmillan, age 
ga (Frederic W. H.) Fragments o 
Prose and Poe Ed. by his wife, Eveleen 
Myers. With ortrats Longmans, 1904. 
W Masterman (G. F. G.) ter the Re- 
action. Cont. R., Dec. 1904. 
(Discusses the literary work of some of the 
younger English of to-day.] 
Phillips (Stephen) The Sin of David. 
77p. Macmillan, 1904. 


3 


4 


5 
9 


Wells (H. G.) The Food of the Gods, 
and how it came to Earth. 


Brederek (—) Das Lied ‘‘ Wie schén 
leuchtet der Morgenstern” und seine 
Lesarten. Theol. St. u. Krit., Heft 1, 1905. 

Tilley (Arthur) The Literature "of the 
French Renaissance. 2 vols. 380, 376p. 

Clay, 1904. 

Soissons (Count S. C. de) Macterlinck 
as a Reformer of the Drama. 

Cont. R., Nov. 1904. 

Anon. The “ Advocatus Diaboli” on the 
Divina Commedia. Quar. R., Oct. 1904. 

Jebb (Sir Richard C.), ed. Sophocles: 

ies. Trans, into English Prose. 
384p. Clay, 1904. 

Miller (A.)  Aesthetischer Kommentar 

zu den Tragédien des Sophokles. 525p. 
Paderborn, 1904. 

Murray (Gilbert) ‘* Trojan Women” 
of Euripides, Indep. R., Dec. 1904. 

[The whole drama is a study of sorrow, a study 
too intense to admit the distraction of plot 
interest. Its inmost theme is the comforting 
power of sheer og Author translates some 
of the finer passages.] 

Glover (Terrot Reaveley) Studies in 
Virgil. 326p. Arnold, 1904. 

{After an account of the age and the man, the 
author devotes the latter half of the book to a 
presentation of 's interpretation of Life.] 

Ward (G. £.), ed. The Quatrains of Hali. 
In the Roman Character. With Trans. in 
English. Frowde, 1904. 


M RELIGIONS. MYTHOLOGY. 4 


4 


5 


Hinduism. 7 Judaism. 9 Demonology. 
12 Occultism, 


Viénot (J.) Le Congrés d’histoire des 
religions & Bale. Rev. chrétienne, Oct. 1904. 
Curtiss (the late S.J.) The Origin of 
Sacrifice among the Semites as deduced 
from facts gathered among Syrians and 
Arabs. Expos., Dec, 1904. 
[Sacrifice seems originally to have been re- 
garded as payment for services rendered.] 
Frazer (J. G.) The Origin of 
cision. Indep. R., Nov. 1904. 
{Deals with certain ceremonies of the 
Australian aborigines, taking as text a. number 
of totemic rites in which use is made of the blood 
of the men of the totene. The evidence suggests 
that in the belief of the ancient Semites, the 
grave was a bourne from oe a only the circum- 
cised traveller would return 
Frazer (J. G.) Artemis Hippolytus, 
Fort. lec. 1904, 
{A chapter from forthcoming tien of The 


Bough.) 
Frobenius (Leo) Das Zeitalter des 
Sonnengottes. 433p. Reimer, 1904. 
Wendland (P.) Xwrhp. 
Z. f. d. neutest. Wiss., Heft 4, 1904. 


(A religious-historical investigation. ” Greek 
and Latin usages are examined.) 


Beha- U1 Le Livre la Certitude 
(Kitab-el-Ikan), un des livres sacrés d 
Behaisme, traduit du 
et Mirza Habib-ullah 


Suyematsu(K,) The of” Japan. 
Indep, Dec. 1904, 
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{An attempt to lain the relative tions 
Shintoism and Bud m in 

apan. 

Menant (Mile. D.) Les Parsis & la cour 
d’ Akbar. 

Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel., July-Aug. 1904. 

{The substance of two papers read by Jivangi, 
J. Modi before Bombay branch of Royal Asiatic 
Society, to prove that Zoroastrianism was intro- 
duced to Akbar by Indian and not Persian 
Zoroastrians. 


] 
7 Adler(M. N.) The Itinerary of Benjamin 


of Tudela (continued). 
Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1904, 
(Text, with facsimiles, and translation.} 
Singer (C.) The Falashas, 
Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1904. 
{A letter from an Abyssinian to Dr Singer, 
describing these people, who, settled in Abyssinia 
practise Judaism.] 
Poznatiski(S.) Zu dem Geniza- Fragment, 
J. Q. R., xvi. 690 ff. Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1904. 
Hirschfeld (H.) The Arabic Portion of 
the Cairo Genizah at Cambridge, vii. 
Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1904. 
Belasco (G.) Isaac Pulgar’s ‘‘ Support of 
the Religion.” Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1904. 
{Account of an interesting thirteenth century 
defence of Judaism against the attacks of Abner 
of Burgos, a Jewish convert to Christianity.] 
Belleli (L.) The High Priest’s Procession 
on the Day of Atonement. 
Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1904. 
Steinschneider (M.) Allgemeine Einleit- 
ung in die jiidische Literatur des Mittelalters 
(continued). Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1904. 
Guttmacher (Adolf), Rosenau ( William), 
eds. Year-Book of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis. Vol. xiv. 252p. 
Williams & Norgate, 1904. 
Jewish Addresses, Delivered at services 
of the Jewish Religious Union during first 
session, 1902-3. 270p. Johnson, 1904. 
Sidgwick (Mrs Alfred) Scenes of Jewish 
Life. 310p. Arnold, 1904. 
Wolf (L.) The Zionist Peril. 
Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1904. 
eins condemnation of the Zionist move- 


ment. 
8 Basset (R.) Revue des périodiques sur 
uded. 


VIslam (1899-1902). Concl 
Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel., July-Aug. 1904. 
Bevan (A. A.) The beliefs of Early 
Mohammedans respecting a future existence. 
J. of Th. St., Oct. 1904. 


10 Nassau (R. Hamill) Fetichism in West 


Africa, Forty-one years’ observation of 
native customs and superstitions. 389p. 
Duckworth, 1904, 
Hazlitt (W. C.) Faiths and folklore ; 
Dictionary of national beliefs, superstitions, 
popular customs, past and present, with their 
classical and foreign analogues described 
and illustrated, forming a new edition of 
‘*Popular Antiquities of Great Britain,” 
by Brand & Ellis. 684p. 2 vols. 
Reeves, 1904. 
31 Cooke(J. H.) The Book of the Unseen 
World. Baptist Rev. and Exp., Oct. 1904. 
[Referring to an allegorical poem engraved on 
an Egyptian sarcophagus (King Seth’s), now in 


London.) 
St Clair (G.) The Book of the Dead. 
J. of Th. St., Oct. 1904, 


51 Giles (Lionel), ed. The Sayings of Lao 
Tza. Trans. from the Chinese. (Wisdom 
of the East.) 54p., Orient Press, 1904, 

Old (W. G.), ed. Book of the Simple 
Way of Laotze. Wellby, 1904. 

73 Nelson (Nels L.) Scientific aspects of 
Mormonism, or religion in terms of life. 
360p. Putnam, 1904, 

94 Howitt (A. W.), ed. The Native Tribes 
of South-East Australia, 819p. 

Macmillan, 1904, 


P PHILOSOPHY 10° Metaphysics, 21 
Epistemology, 33 ** Psychical Research, 40 ** 
Psychology, 60 ** Logie, 70 ** Systems, 90 ** 
Philosophers. 

Windelband (W.), ed. Die Philosophie 
im Beginn des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts, 
Bd. i. 186p. Winter, 1904, 

{Festschrift for Kuno Fischer's eightieth 
birthday. Contains important contributions on 
Psychology by Wundt, on Logic by Windelband 


on the Philosophy of Religion by Tréltsch and 
on Ethics by Bauch. Otto’ Liebmann contributes 


a poem.] 
Blum (£.) Le Congrés International 
de Philosophie (Genéve, Sept. 1904. ). 
Rev. Phil., Nov. 1904, 
Liebmann (0.) Gedanken und Tatsachen. 
Philosoph, Abhandlungen, Aphorismen und 
Studien, Bd. ii, Heft 4. 145p. 
Triibner, 1904, 


h Bax (Ernest Belfort) A Handbook of 


the History of Philosophy. For the use 
of Students. 3rd ed., revised. 4385p. 
Bell, 1904. 
10 Arnold (Robert Brandon) Scientific Fact 
and Metaphysical Reality. 3884p. 
Macmillan, 1904. 
[Review will follow.] 


11 Spiller (G.) Voluntarism and Intel- 

lectualism., Phil. R., July 1904, 

{Voluntarism and Intellectualism are each one- 
sided. The truth is an organic unity of both.) 

12 Flint (Robert) Philosophy as Scientia 
Scientiarum, and a History of Classifications 
of the Sciences. 340p. Blackwood, 1904. 

13 Strutt (Hon. R. J.) The Becquerel Rays 
and the Properties of Radium. 222 

Arnold, 1904. 
{Aims to give a clear and simple account of the 
phenomena of radio-activity without sacrificing 
accuracy. ] 
Nichols (Herbert) A Treatise on Cos- 
mology. Vol. i., Introduction. 455p. 
Massachusetts, 1904. 
{An analysis, criticism and reconstruction of 
the fundamental conceptions of Physics and 
Psychology.] 
Wegy-Prosser (F. R.) ‘*Man’s Place in 
the Universe.” Dub. R., Oct. 1904. 
{Wallace has successfully shown that the solar 
is situated near, or comparatively near, to 
e centre of the stellar universe.) 
Haeckel (Ernst) The Wonders of Life. 
<>. Watts, 1904. 
(Translation of Die Lebenswunder, in which is 
presented a mass of biological evidence for the 
views as to the origin and nature of life advanced 
in the Riddles of the Universe.} 
Hibbert (W.) Life and Energy. An 
attempt at a New Definition of Life. With 
Applications to Morals and Religion. 


182p. Longmans, 1904. 
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Kingsland (John P.) Man and his En- 
vironment. Thoughts ofa Thinker. 380p. 
Murray, 1904. 
19 Duhem (P.) La théorie physique, son 
objet, sa structure, 
Rev. de Phil., Sept., Oct., Nov. 1904. 
(Poincaré’s doctrine of many irreconcilable yet 
equally true theories about one group of physical 
facts is refuted by the systematic nature of real 
fac! 


Couturat (Z.) Les principes des mathé- 
matiques.—La Géométrie. 
Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., Sept. 1904. 
Lechalas (G.) Une nouvelle tentative de 
réfutation de la géométrie générale. 
Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., Sept. 1904. 
21 Russell (B.) Meinong’s Theory of Com- 
plexes and Assumptions, iii. 
Mind, Oct. 1904. 
{Tries to establish the principle, as against 
Meinong, that all presentations and all judgments 
have an object which is not merely immanent. 
Author, however, admits that the explanation of 
falsity presents grave difficulties.] 


Rogers (A. K.) Scepticism. 
Phil. R., Nov. 1904. 
{No Scepticism is or can be absolute, for all 
intelligent doubt involves a belief in something 


as true.) 
25 Pillsbury (W. B.) The Psychological 
Nature of Causality. Phil. R., July 1904. 
(Structurally the idea of a cause is always 
characterised by strain sensations. The func- 
tional diti are freq y of concurrence 
and harmony with other experience.] 
27. James(William) Humanism and Truth. 
Mind, Oct. 1904. 
{All the sanctions of a law of truth lie in the 
very texture of experience. Absolute or no 
Absolute, the concrete truth for us will always be 
that way of thinking in which our various experi- 
ences most profitably combine. Author main- 
tains that finite experience is self-supporting.] 
Schiller (F. C. In Defence of 
Humanism. Mind, Oct. 1904. 
(Reply to Bradley. If our “choice” does not 
affect the rigidity of ‘‘fact,” it is an illusion 
which ought not even to seem to exist; if there 
Teally be ‘‘ selection,” then it must introduce a 
possibility of arbitrary manipulation of reality.] 
28 Leighton (J. A.) The Infinite New and 
Old. Phil. R., Sept. 1904. 
(Criticism of Dedekind, Cantor, Royce and 
Russell, The infinite may indeed exist as the 
positive and individual limit of the various in- 
definitely continuable series of experiences,which, 
however, in themselves only prove that there is 
an element of self-transcendency in our con- 
sciousness.] 
35 Foucault. L’Evolution du Réve pendant 
le Réveil. Rev. Phil., Nov. 1904. 
[Dreaming is the product of a double mental 
process,—the one occurring during sleep, and 
oe after sleep, and chiefly in the act of 
waking.) 
40 Taylor (A. £.) Mind and Body in 
Recent Psychology. Mind, Oct. 1904. 
[A defence of the doctrine of Interaction as the 
most satisfactory theory of the connection be- 
tween body and mind from the psychological 
point of view. An elaborate criticism of the 
contentions of Stout, Ebbinghaus and Miinster- 
berg in favour of Psychophysicai Parallelism.) 
Ward (James) The Present Problems of 
General Peyehology. Phil. R., Nov. 1904, 
(Subjectivity is identical with selective (rather 
than creative) activity, and, as such, it is a neces- 
sary and irreducible aspect of experience. The 
Process of making psychical mechanisms is an 
essential part of psychical life.) 
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Wundt (Wilhelm) Volk hologie. 
Eine Untersuchung der Entwicklungsgesetze 
von Mythus und Sitte. Die 
Sprache, Teil 2. 683p. Engelmann, 1904. 

{In this second part of the first vol. of his 

t work Wundt deals with word forms, forma- 
tion of sentences, change of meaning, and the 
origin of speech.} 


44 James (William) Does ‘‘Conscious- 


ness” exist ? J. of Phil., Sept. 1, 1904. 

[Consciousness as an entity is fictitious, while 
thoughts in the concrete are fully real. But 
thoughts in the concrete are made of the same 
stuff as things are.] 


James (William) A World of Pure Ex- 
ence. 


J. of Phil., Sept. 29 and Oct. 13, 1904. 

{A sketch of a metaphysical system of what the 

author calls “‘ radical empiricism.” Such asystem 

starts with the parts and makes of the whole a 

being of the second order. It does full justice to 

conjunctive relations, without treating them as 
being true in some supernal way.) 


48 Géessler(C. M.) Der Einfluss der Dunkel- 


heit auf das Seelenleben des Menschen. 
Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxviii. 3, 1904. 

(Under the influence of darkness the mental 
functions of man sink back to their more primitive 
condition. Not only bodily but also spiritually 
we are ‘‘sonnenhaft.’’) 


49 Godfernaux(A.) Le parallélisme psycho- 


physique et ses conséquences. 
ii Rev. Phil., Oct. and Nov. 1904. 


53 Miinsterberg (Hugo) Perception of Dis- 


tance. J. of Phil., ete., Nov. 10, 1904. 
Abbott (7. K.) Fresh Light on Molyneux’ 
Problem. Mind, Oct. 1904. 
{Discusses Dr Ramsay’s “‘ Three Cases of Blind- 
ness in which Sight was Acquired in Adult Life.”] 
Washburn (M. F.) A Factor in Mental 
Development, Phil. R., Nov. 1904. 
(An attempt to explain the development of the 
higher mental functions from the possibility 
of reacting to stimulation that neither hurts 


norjhelps the organism at the moment of ite 
operation.] 


57 Jankélévitch (Dr) De la nature du 


sentiment amoureux. Rev. Phil., Oct. 1904. 


60 Hartman (Eduard von) Die Grundlage 


des Wahrscheinlichkeitsurtheils. 
Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxviii. 3, 1904. 

{All attempts at. proving empirically the truth 
of calcula’ probabilities have only meaning in 
the sense of furnishing an inductive ground for 
the validity of the presuppositions on which 
the calculation rests.] 


64 Vailati (G.) Sur une classe remarquable 


de raisonnements par réduction 4 l’absurde. 


Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., Sept. 1904. 
(Number of illustrationsj;given of this process 
of reasoning. 


] 
71 Hawtrey (R. G.) Science and Idealism. 


Indep. R., Nov. 1904. 

A discussion of Mr Balfour's Presidentia! 
Address to the British Association.] 

Strong (C. A.) Idealism and Realism. 
J. of Phil., Sept. 15 and 29, 1904. 

[Solution of difficulty between idealists and 
realists lies in holding that matter exists inde- 
pendently of the thought of it, but exists in the 
shape of sensation.]} 


72 Universitat Kénigsberg. Zur Erinnerung 


an Immanuel Kant. Abhandlungen aus 

Anlass der hundersten Wiederkehr des 
Tages seines Todes. 374p., 

Verlag des Waisenhauses, Halle, 1904. 

{A noteworthy production, containing contri- 

butions from fifteen members of the University.] 
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Caird (Edward) The Influence of Kant 
on Modern Thought. Quar. R., Oct. 1904. 
(Three living movements of thought correspond 
roughly with the three “ Critiques,” and these are 
osticism, Moral Idealism, and ‘thorough- going 
Idealism. Kant’s whole philosophy may be 
regarded as a pathway of transition between two 
= views of the world and of man’s place 


in it.) 
Valentiner (Theodor) Kant und die 
Platonische Philosophie, 94p. 
Winter, 1904. 
Bauch (B.) Luther und Kant. 
Kantstudien, ix. 3 und 4, 1904. 
[An exhaustive treatment of Luther's influence 
on Kant.) 


Riehl (A.) Anfange des Kritizismus. 
Methodologisches aus Kant. 

Kantstudien, ix. 3 und 4, 1904. 

{It was the merit of the critical theory to have 
shown what philosophy really is and means, and 
what function remains to it in an age of positive 
science.] 

Wernicke (A.) Die Theorie des Gegen- 
standes und die Lehre vom Dinge-an-sich 
bei Kant. 32p. Meyer, 1904. 

Messer (A.) Kant’s Ethik. Veit, 1904. 

Elsenhans( Theodor) Kant’s Rassentheorie 
und ihre bleibende Bedeutung. 52p. 

Engelmann, 1904. 

80 Gomperz (H.) Die Lebensauffasung der 
griechischen Philosophen. 328p. 

Diedarichs, 1904. 

Husik (Isaac) a the Categories of 
Aristotle. hil. R., Sept. 1904. 

{The whole work is B.. and one of the 
earliest attempts of Aristotle.] 

86 Hart(J. H. A.) Philo of Alexandria, 

Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1904. 

89 Aveling(F.) The Necessary Inference. 

Dub. R., Oct. 1904. 

(Consideration of the difficulties felt in regard 
to the ‘‘ five ways” of Catholic Philosophy.] 

90 Brunsehvicg (L.) La révolution car- 
tésienne et la notion spinoziste de la sub- 
tance. Rev. de Méta. etde Mor., Sept. 1904. 

(Spinoza did not merely summarize the Car- 
tesian view of substance, but freed the conception 
from barrenness and ambiguity. Neo-platonism 
is discoverable in Spinoza.) 

92 Busse (L.) Die Weltanschauungen der 
grossen Philosophen der Neuzeit. 164p. 


Teubner, 1904. 
Pfleiderer (Otto) Herder. Rede zu 
Gedenkfeier. 31p. Reimer, 1904. 
Woodbridge (F. J. E.) Jonathan Ed- 
wards. Phil. R., July 1904. 
({Edwards’ work has failed because of the want 
of connection between the really profound think- 
thst: his earlier years and his later Calvinistic 
eolo; 


ae (Herbert) First Principles. New 
ed. 512p. Williams & Norgate, 1904. 
[First volume of a new and cheaper re-issue of 


Spencer’s works. } 

Royce (Josiah) Herbert Spencer. An 
Estimate and Review of H. Spencer, with a 
chapter of personal reminiscences by J. 
Collier. 34p. Fox, Duffield & Co., 1004, 

Hudson (W. H.) An Introduction to 
the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 


Watts, 1904. 


Taylor (J. J.) Herbert Spencer. 
Baptist Rev. & Exp., Oct. 1904. 
) Miscellaneous Essays 


Sidgwick 
and Addresses, ited by Mrs Sidgwick 


and Arthur Sidgwick. 380 
Mecmillan, 


1904, 
[The Essays deal mainly with literary, economi- 

cal, sociological and educational topics. The 
volume opens with a finetreatment of Hece Homo.) 
W Caldwell (W.) Recent Tendencies in 
American Philosophy. Crit. R., Oct. 1904, 
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Hobbes (John Oliver) The Artist’s Life, 
138p. Laurie, 1904. 
Liibke (Wilhelm) Outlines of the 
History of Art. Ed. by Russell Sturgis. 2 
Vols. 626, 557p. "smith, Elder, 1904. 
Gaultier (2. ) Ce qu’enseigne une cuvre 
dart. Phil., Sept. 1904. 
{A work of art is distinguished rel its style, and 
its value is that it reveals the er of the 
author. For a it we 
plating it, a Raphael, a Mozart, or pt eng 
Reinach(S.) The Story of Art through- 
out the Ages. An illustrated record. 
From the French by Florence Simmonds, 
316p. Heineman, 1904. 
Richter (Jean Paul) and Taylor (A. 
Cameron) The Golden Age of Classic 
Christian Art. 428p. Duckworth, 1904. 
{Review will follow.] 


Sparrow (W. S.), ed. The Gospels in 
Art. The Life of Christ, by Great Painters 
from Fra Angelico to Holman Hunt. 282p. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1904. 

83 Hogarth(D. G.) The Palace of Knossos. 

Quar. R., Oct. 1904, 

{An account and appreciation of Mr Arthur 
Evan’s work in Crete.) 

52 Bell(Malcolm) Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 
(Newnes Art Library.) Newnes, 1904. 

Burne-Jones (G.) Memorials of Edward 
Burne-Jones. 2 vols,, with 45 Photogravures 
and other illustrations. 318, 372p. 

Macmillan, 1904. 

55 Cartwright (Julia) The Life and Art of 
Sandro Botticelli. 205p. Duckworth, 1904. 

67 Hamerton (P. G.) The Etchings of 
Rembrandt. With an Annotated Catalogue 
of all Rembrandt’s Etchings, by C. Dodgson. 
95p. ; plates, 50, ry, 1904. 

80 Maitland (J. A. Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music. Vol. i. 

1904. 

[The first volume of this new edition outa 
an exhaustive article on Brahms, contributed b: 
the editur, and biographies of Berlioz and of B: 
by Messrs Hadow and Squire, together with much 
other fresh material.] 

83 Altar Music. Supplement to Provost 
Staley’s Altar Service Book. Ed. by F. 
Burgess. De La More Press, 1904. 

Oakeley (EZ. M.) Life of Sir Herbert 

Stanley Oakeley. 278p. G. Allen. 1904. 


G. D. H.; G. H.; and J. H. W. 
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